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I NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES AND CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. CHARLES HAMMOND, A. M., 


Principal of Academy, Monson, Mass. 





Recext events have directed attention to that class of schools 
known as Academies and suggested the importance of studying 
their history as related to classical and what is called higher En- 
glish education. The erection and dedication of a splendid edifice 
for the use of Phillips Academy at Andover reminds us of the long 
continued usefulness of that institution as a classical school, 
Within a few years the biography of the founder of that institution, 
Judge Phillips, has been written by the Rev. John L. Taylor, a 
work of the greatest value in the help it gives to those who wish to 
understand the motives which led to the establishment of the Acad- 
emies at Andover and Exeter. 

The history of Leicester Academy by Ex-Governor Washburn, 
now Professor of Law in Harvard College, is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the classical schools of New England, 
The address of Prof. Cleveland at the Centennial Celebration of 
Dummer Academy, recently published, suggests the antiquity of 
some of the oldest and best of New England Academies, while it is 
a most worthy tribute to the patrons and teachers of sound learning 
in former days. 

The Academies of this country belong to that grade of schools 
often called in Europe by the general term, middle schools. On 
the Continent they are often called gymnasia, or classical drill 
schools, where boys are prepared for the Universities. In England 
they are called “the Great Public Schools,” as Harrow, Rugby, 
Eton, and Westminster. Those of less note are called simply 
grammar schools, which is their most ancient appellation. In 
Scotland they are called grammar schools and sometimes high 
schools, of which the High School at Edinburgh is one of the best, 
having been founded as early at least as 1519; since we have from 
that year continuous references to the High School in the records 
of the town council.* Stevens, in his History of the Edinburgh 





* 1519, April 11. The quhilk dey, provest baillies and counsall statutis and ordanis, for reason- 
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High School, says that “Scotland had schools in her principal 
towns so early as the twelfth century.” 

The “grammar schools” first established in the Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Haven colonies, were evidently modeled, as 
near as possible, after the grammar or public schools of England, 
with which the founders of the colonies were perfectly familiar, in- 
asmuch as they had been educated in them as well as in the English 
Universities, of which many of them were distinguished graduates. 

It is not necessary to dwell very particularly on the “ Public or 
Foundation Schools of England,” which served as the model of the 
first classical schools of this country, since they have already been 
the subject of articles * in this Journal. 

In their attempts to transplant the English system of grammar 
schools as a part of their earliest institutions, our fathers did not suc- 
ceed in their efforts to give them the endowments, which had been 
the ground of their inherent vitality in the fatherland, and caused 
them to be, for ages before America was discovered, what they 
have been truly called, “the most English institutions of England.” 

The Puritans were too poor to endow their institutions, even 
their first college, with other than a most meager foundation. 
They have left on record their ideals of what they attempted in 
their great enterprise of founding a new commonwealth, and among 
them all none is of greater interest than what they themselves called 
their first essays to establish colleges and classical schools, 

Unable at first to plant a college, they did the next best thing 
possible. “A general court held at Boston ¢ advanced a small sum, 
(and it was a day of small things,) namely, four hundred pounds, 
by way of essay towards the building of something to begin a col- 
lege.” In this “something,” before it became a college, the noto- 
rious Nathaniel Eaton was master, whom Mather berates as “a 
blade who marvelously deceived the expectations of good men con- 
cerning him.” Yet “he was a rare scholar himself and made many 
more such; but their education truly was in the school of Tyrannus.” 

There is no doubt that the “grammar schools” at Boston, Dor- 
chester, Cambridge, New Haven, Salem, Hartford, and a few other 
places, were in the first generation good schools. Mather has 
given us their course of study for boys in training for “ ye universi- 
tie.” “ When scholars had so far profited at the grammar schools 





abel causis, that na maner of nychtbouris nor indwellers within this burt, put their bairinis till ony 
particulare scule within this toun, but to the principale gramer scule. 1531, March 19. Maister 
Adam Melvil of the hie scule oblist him to mak the bairnys perfyte gramariaris within thrie zeires. 
(See Stevens’ History of High School of Edinburgh.) 

* See Vol. VIIL., p. 257; XV., p. 81-117, f Mather’s Magnalia, Book, IV., Section 4. 
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that they could read any classical author into English and readily 
make and speak true Latin, and write it in verse as well as in prose, 
and perfectly decline the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue, they were judged capable of admission to Harvard College.’* 
This standard of “admission” speaks well for the early scholarship 
of the college as well as of its preparatory schools. It may be 
doubted whether the standard of classical attainments, on the whole, 
was not higher then at Harvard than it has been in any American 
college since. 

It is certain that good scholars of that day could both make and 
speak “true Latin,” the language which learned men of the time 
used with the ease and fluency of their own vernacular. The first 
civilians and ministers of New England, the Winthrops and Wins- 
low, Robinson, Cotton, Ward, Rogers, and Chauncey, were excellent 
scholars and some of them authors of distinguished repute. Nor- 
ton, Shephard, Eliot, and Symmes, were graduates of Cambridge, 
and Davenport of Oxford; and most of them were the contempora- 
ries of John Milton, the great classic scholar of his own century 
and the great poet of all the centuries. At no period before or 
since, in the history of English literature, were the ancient classics : 
more eagerly or extensively studied than in the days of the Puritan 
emigration to America. The great questions of controversy in ec- 
clesiastical and civil affairs were discussed by the master-minds of 
the time in the Latin tongue, as for instance the conflict of Milton 
with Salmasius, 

In liberty’s defense, a noble task, 
Of which all Europe rang from side to side. 

Those great men wrote in Latin, not for a few scholars only but 
that all the thinking, well educated men of the world might read 
and understand. 

In the great strifes of the first and second English revolution, no 
class of men in Christendom were more interested than were the 
early colonists of New England. When we read, then, of their 
anxious fears, lest the learning, which the first generation of scholars 
brought with them to these shores, should be buried with them in 
their own graves, we may better understand what that learning was 
they prized so much, when we know the uses to which it was ap- 
plied in their own times, and why they deemed it so essential that 
that same learning should live after them in all ages of the future. 

The dread of the early Puritans as to the decline of learning in 
the colonies came near to actual realization, notwithstanding their 





* Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. 2d, Book IV. 4. 
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earnest attempts to prevent this calamity. For nearly three gener- 
ations one college only could be sustained, and this was chiefly 
through the legacy of the Rev. John Harvard, who died soon after 
his arrival from England, where he had not long before graduated 
at Emanuel College in Cambridge. When Yale was founded in 
1700 its chief benefactor was Gov. Yale, who was a resident of 
London and acquired his fortune in India during his administration 
as Governor of the East India Company. So, too, when Dartmouth 
was founded near the era of the Revolution its chief patron was an 
English nobleman. If, then, the colleges of the colonial period of 
our history were able to live only by benefactions which came 
chiefly from a foreign land, how could it be expected that the 
grammar schools could retain the rank they might have had under 
Master Cheever and other teachers of the first generation ? 

Perhaps no greater efforts were made ‘to sustain a good “ gram- 
mar school” or “free” ‘school, in which “Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew” were taught so as to fit young men for “ye universitie,” 
than in the colony of New Haven, which, in point of wealth, was 
equal at least to any other in New England. Rev. John Davenport, 
minister of New Haven, “the prince of preachers and fit to be a 
preacher to princes,” was unremitting in his labors to establish “a 
free” school, for the support of which “the town paid twenty 
pounds a year to Mr. Ezekiel Cheever for two or three years at 
first, but in August, 1644, it was enlarged to thirty pounds a year 
and so continueth.” Master Cheever was one of the first emigrants 
to New Haven, where he began his long service as a grammar 
school teacher in 1638, in which he continued for nearly seventy 
years, ending his career as the master of the Latin School in Bos- 
ton, where he died in 1708. He used his own “ Latin Accidence” 
for successive generations, and long after his death it was the only 
“text-book” for Latin beginners in New England.* 

When Master Cheever left New Haver in 1649 to go to Ipswich, 
the grammar school declined and although every effort was made 
to retrieve its fortunes, it never regained its earliest renown under 
its first and most famous teacher. 

Not long afterwards Mr. Davenport tried “to settle at New Ha- 
ven a small colledg such as the day of small things will permitt,” 
but for that measure the fullness of time had not yet come. Having 
urged in vain the leading towns of the colony to maintain each a 
grammar school of their own, he then planned “a colony school” 
for the entire jurisdiction. But this, after two years, was “laid 
down” and never taken up again. 





* Cheever and the Early Free Grammar Schuuls of New England, [, 297; XVI, 102. 
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It was at this time of greatest discouragement that the donations 
of Governor Hopkins were made for the endowment of classical 
schools in Hartford, New Haven, Hadley, and Cambridge. No 
benefaction for a good cause was ever more opportunely given. 
The “true intent” of his legacy was well expressed in the words 
of his will “to give encouragement in those foreign plantations for 
the breeding up of hopeful youths, both at the grammar school and 
college, for the public service of the country in future times.” It 
was well that the avails of the Hopkins’ donations accrued chiefly 
to the benefit of the grammar schools, which received his endow- 
ments. It thus became possible for a classic school, formed 
after the English grammar school, to be planted on American 
soil and to take deep root, nourished, as the English schools 
were, with ample endowments, and to bear fruit perennially to the 
latest generations. Whatever fate might ‘befall the grammar 
schools of other towns planted by the Puritans, it was a consolation 
to Davenport and his fellow-trustees of the Hopkins’ endowments, 
that one school, at least, in each of the leading colonies, could be 
maintained, in which “the three languages, Lattine, Greeke, and 
Hebrew, might be taught soe far as was necessary to prepare youth 
for colledge.” Though the Hopkins’ donations made it possible to 
establish grammar schools at a few important localities, yet classic 
culture did not readily thrive, and those precious funds were in 
danger of perversion even in New Haven, under the trusteeship of 
Davenport, who was the only man that could have saved them. 
For the people were ‘so poor even in that colony, which was more 
wealthy than the others, and the public mind was so distracted by 
the political questions resulting in the union of New Haven Colony 
with Connecticut, that but little attention was given to the interests 
of education for the time. Hence, public sentiment at first toler- 
ated the use of the funds for an English school. Indeed, teachers 
of the classics were so scarce that no fit master could be found ex- 
cept for an English school and hardly for that. “The fittest that 
could be found was George Pardee, who was willing to do what he 
was able, but told the town frankly that he had lost much of what 
learning he formerly attained.” He however “undertook to teach 
Englishe and to carry on the scholars in Lattine as far as he could; 
also to learn them to write.” It was then that Mr. Davenport per- 
formed “one of the last and most useful public services” to the 
town of New Haven, by protesting, as he was required to do ac- 
cording to the “ will of the dead,” against the longer misapplication 
of the avails of the Hopkins’ fund contrary to the intent of the 
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donor, and declared it to be his purpose to transfer the fund to 
some other town if the use of it was not made for a proper gram- 
mar school. This intimidation had the desired effect; and as soon 
as possible the school was established according to the true intent 
of its founder. “The advantage of this single effort in favor of 
liberal education,” says Prof. Kingsley,* “can not be easily esti- 
mated.” One of its results was the great number of young men 
sent to Harvard College ftom the single town of New Haven, being 
one in thirty of all the graduates of that college prior to 1700, and 
that, too, from a town not having more than five hundred inhabitants 
at any time during that period. 

The endowments at Hartford and Hadley were far less decmiate 
The people of those towns used those funds for a long period to 
maintain schools of no higher grade than a common English school. 
“The Hopkins School at Hartford seems to have been the only . 
public school of any sort for the first century of its existence.”} 
In 1797 the town of Hartford sought a charter of incorporation and 
surrendered its control of the Hopkins’ fund to a self-perpetuative 
board of trustees, under whose management the funds were greatly 
increased and a classical school of a high order was maintained on 
the ancient foundation according to the will of the donor. So, too, 
the Hadley Grammar School became an Academy after the town 
had controlled and perverted the use of the Hopkins’ fund from 
1669 to 1816. Under the new organization a contest soon arose 
between the town and the Academy, which at last was decided by 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1833, when Judge Shaw 
held that the devise of Gov. Hopkins was made, not for founding a 
town school for the exclusive benefit of the inhabitants of Hadley 
only, but for all the persons in that (then) newly settled part of the 
country who desired to avail themselves of a grammar school 
adapted to instruct and qualify pupils for the University.” 

If one of our distinguished divines has said that “barbarism is 
the first danger” of modern civilization in America, it was surely a 
fearful peril when Hopkins and Davenport tried to withstand it. 
It was their glory that they laid the foundations of the State aright. 
They could not be expected to do much more than this, which was 
their destined work. The day of small things, as they called their 
own cherished plans and institutions, was really a day of great 





* See Kingsley’s Historical Discourse, page 92. 

t See Rev. L. W. Bacon’s Address at the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School at New Haven, page 65. (Mr. Bacon is mistaken as to his surmize of there having 
been no other school at Hartford. u. 3.) 

t See L. W. Bacon’s Address, page 65. 
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events in their relations to the distant future. They earnestly la- 
bored to prevent the decline of learning which continued till after 
the Revolution. But they could not build up vigorous institutions 
of liberal culture in the wilderness in a single generation, such as 
Europe possessed as the fruit of centuries of civilization. They had 
only one learned profession, that of Divinity, and chiefly for the 
sake of this, Harvard and Yale were founded. 

The profession of the teacher was indeed recognized in the first 
generation as a distinct calling, and had been so regarded time out 
of mind in the fatherland. But the early graduates of Harvard 
and Yale, who could have been the successors of Cheever, found 
“his occupation gone,” and thus they were forced to enter the min- 
istry as their only vocation. Fortunately, the duty of teaching the 
classics was regarded as one of their proper functions, and as the 
ministers were the only class in the community who had leisure for 
study and books, there were found a few in every generation who 
guarded well this precious trust of education, and furnished in this 
way most of the candidates for admission to college and thus their 
own profession was preserved. And yet in this profession the 
standard of classical attainments was lamentably low even so late as - 
the beginning of the present century.* Most abundant evidence of 
this fact appears in the history of education as published on the 
pages of this Journal. 

Near the middle of the last century there were indications of the 
coming of a better day. Here and there were persons found, of 
broad and comprehensive culture, who were in correspondence and 
close sympathy with the leading minds of the fatherland, and who 
fully realized the transcendent value of the long-established seats of 
good learning there. On the other hand, such men as Doddridge 
and Watts and Bishop Berkley were deeply interested in the intel- 
lectual advancement of the American colonies, as is proved by their 
benefactions to Harvard and Yale. 

In 1746, Samuel Moody graduated at Harvard College and com- 
menced his career as a classical teacher in the York Grammar 
School in the province of Maine. Since the days of Cheever, who - 
had then been dead nearly forty years, no teacher had appeared of 
equal celebrity. The school he taught was the only public school 
in town, yet he made it famous as the resort of scholars who after- 
wards became distinguished. One of the number was Joseph Wil 





ing, relating to the studies of 





* See a letter of the late Judge Story, in the irs of Dr. Ch 
Harvard College during the times when those eminent men were undergruduates. 
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lard, afterwards President of Harvard College and the best Greek 
scholar of his day.* 

In 1763, the Dummer School at Byfield in Newbury, the oldest of - 
the New England Academies, was founded, and Samuel Moody was its 
first master. This event marks a new era in the history of classical 
education in this country. For the first twenty years of its history 
it was called the “Dummer School,” and its teacher was called 
“ Master,” a title which, as the accomplished historian of Dummer 
Academy has well observed, is still thought good enough for the 
President of a college in Oxford and Cambridge.”| Dummer 
School, under the administration of Master Moody, was the best 
type of an English grammar school that had existed on American 
soil since the days of Ezekiel Cheever. It was placed by the 
founder under the control of the town or parish committee, who 
were to manage its funds and had the power of appointing but not 
of removing the teacher, whose tenure of office was for life unless 
the overseers of Harvard College should judge the incumbent “im- . 
moral or incompetent.” 

For nineteen years Master Moody managed the school according 
to his discretion, the trustees under the will “doing nothing and 
having nothing to do.” During that period he prepared for college 
some of the most eminent men of their times, among whom were 
President Webber, Professors Pierson and Tappan of Harvard, and 
Prof. John Smith of Dartmouth; also Chief-Justices Parsons and 
Sewell, Rufus King, William Prescott, Nathaniel Gorham, and 
Samuel Phillips, the founder of the Academy at Andover. The 
fact that these and other distinguished men of the last century most 
gratefully honored the Byfield preceptor so long as they lived, 
proved the personal excellence and power of their instructor. 

There is no doubt that the long and successful career of Master 
Moody at Byfield led“Yo the establishment, near the close of the 
Revolution, of the Phillips Academies at Andover and Exeter and 
of Leicester. Each of these schools originated as foundation 
schools established by eminent civilians, but differing from the Hop- 
kins and the Dummer Schools in granting no special advantage to 
the towns in which they were located. This feature was one which 
distinguished the Academy from the ancient grammar school, which . 
generally seems to have been local so far as to favor specially the 
town or precinct where it was established, though the children of 
neigboring towns were admitted generally at a higher rate of tui- 





* See Cleveland’s Centennial Address, page 20 —‘ See Cleveland's Address, pago 22. 
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tion. ‘This was the case at Dummer and at the Hopkins Schools, 
though, as it appears from the decision of Chief-Justice Shaw in the 
ease of Hadley vs. Hopkins Academy already referred to, that the 
benefactions of Governor Hopkins were not to be restricted to a 
single locality. He made “ New England his heir.” 

The Phillips foundations were called “free,” and in that respect 
they were like those of the first grammar schools in New England 
and those of the fatherland. It has been most unwarrantably as- 
sumed that a free school was one in which the tuition was gratuit- 
ous; but in this sense not even the common English rudimental 
schools of the first generation were free, for though supported in part 
by public appropriations, yet the parents of the children provided 
also a part of the tuition in nearly all the schools of every grade. 

Not many years ago the claim was set up, that the tuition at An- 
dover Phillips Academy should be gratuitous, on the ground that 
the school was declared to be “free” in the constitution of the 
founder. But it was proved that such could not be the meaning 
of the term “ free,” since as early as the first year of the history of 
the school it appeared that tuition was paid by the pupils in accord- 
ance with a rule established by the consent of the founder himself. 

But if the Academies of New England were not free in the sense . 
of affording gratuitous privileges, as the meaning of the term now is, 
when applied in such phrases, as “free churches,” “ free seats,” “ free 
libraries,” and “free schools,” they were most truly free in the - 
sense of being open to all alike, without respect of race, rank, or 
sect, or residence, and were therefore as broad in their domain of 
influence and usefulness as the world itself. They were free to all 
comers from places near and distant, even from foreign lands. 
They were free in their allowance of equal privileges to all on the- 
same conditions, while the schools and universities of England were 
nearly all exclusive, a condition of admission being that the candi- 
date must belong to some particular church, or society, or guild. 
The earliest educational systems of the Puritans were free from all 
such conditions and limitations. 

But they did not consider that school privileges should be con- 
ferred on the young as an entire gratuity, and hence, in the earliest 
school laws, while it was made the duty of towns under penalties to. 
establish common schools, it was left discretionary with the towns. 
as to the special method of supporting the schoois, a part of the ex- 
pense of tuition always being defrayed by the pupil. The endow-’ 
ments of Colleges and Academies were designed to cheapen the tui- 
tion so as to render it possible for all to enter by the payment of 
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moderate tuition fees, inasmuch as a school of a high grade, when 
wholly supported by tuition, must be beyond the reach of all classes 
except those of abundant wealth. Hence it is, that all colleges and 
schools of a high grade in this and other lands are eleemosynary 
institutions, the rich and the poor meeting together on the same 
charitable foundations. The prejudice that prevails in some quar- 
ters, on the ground, that endowed schools are designed for the rich, 
and that institutions, supported by public taxation, are for the special 
benefit of the poor, is wholly groundless, since the history of the 
endowéd schools of every grade in England and in the United States, 
shows that the policy of providing for the poor, or those of inade- 
quate means of liberal education, was the end or design of this class 
of schools; while on the other hand, if the schools depended alone 
on the public for support, the disbursements would be so meager, 
that the quality of education in all the higher departments of learn- 
ing would be so low, as to be worthless to the possessor and useless 
to the State. 

But we are inclined to the opinion, that the original designation 
of the term free, as applied to the ancient grammar schools of En- 
gland and this country, did not have respect either to the cost or 
to any conditional restriction of the privileges of learning to any 
class or sect, but to the nature and tendencies of learning in its 
effects on the mind of the scholar and on the state of society. The 
classical schools in ancient times were called free, for the same reason 
that the education obtained in them has always been called liberal, 
from the old Latin designation, libera schola, the word having ref- 
erence to the results not to the methods of education as tending to 
liberalize and refining the human mind, and especially as giving en- 
largement of views and freedom from the dominion of unreal preju- 
dices and the phantoms of superstition. 

It is most certain, that this sense of the word free, accorded per- 

" fectly with the ultimate aims of the patrons of liberal learning, who, 
at the close of the American Revolution, were moved to establish 
that class of middle schools called Academies, under a constitution 
or system of government, on the same plan as that of colleges and 
universities, and yet more directly popular in their influence, serv- 
ing the same uses for the entire population which were furnished by 
the grammar schools to a few favored localities. 

It is worthy of special consideration that the motives of the 
founders of Phillips Academy at Andover and Exeter, and at Lei- 
cester, had respect to the advantage not of any one location, but of 
the entire oublic. Indeed the charters of the first Academies 
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nearly all contained express provisions to prevent localization, by - 
requiring a majority of the trustees to be non-residents of the place 
where such institutions were located; while in the charter of Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover the liberty of removal to any other town 
in the State was granted whenever, in the judgment of the trastees, 
the public good might require a change of location. Colonel Crafts 
of Sturbridge, the founder of Leicester Academy, at one time con- 
templated the location of the school in his own town; but finally 
chose Leicester as the seat of the new seminary in view of consider- 
ations wholly irrespective of the special advantages which one town 
rather than another might receive. 

It is worthy of notice also, in this connection, that those Acade- 
mies in New England, which had their origin in the intent to sub- 
serve the good of the public at large have always had a continued 
and unfailing patronage, while those, which were established to 
serve the special wants of a particular locality, have failed of con- 
stant prosperity by reason of their narrow and restrictive policy. 

It is & question of some interest, as related to the special design 
of Academies, why they were called by that somewhat ambitious 
appellation. It is certain, that its use as applied to a class of strictly 
middle schools is peculiar to the United States. In Europe the 
word Academy, has long been applied to associations of learned 
men, who are proficients not novices in the arts and sciences; and 
thus used the term approximates to its classic meaning, as the name 
of a place of resort for philosophers, not tyros in knowledge, in 
which the gravest themes in morals and politics were the subjects 
of discussion. 

In England, the word Academy has long been applied to schools 
under the patronage of the Dissenters. Excluded from the univer- 
sities and the ancient grammar schools, which were all under the 
control of the established church, the Dissenters, as soon as they 
were allowed to do so by the famous “Act of Toleration,” built 
meeting-houses and schools for their exclusive use, especially for the 
training of ministers. These schools were both classical and pro- 
fessional, and in this respect they were quite similar to the colleges 
of New England, Harvard and Yale, the great design of which was 
to train up ministers, the only profession deemed of much conse- 
quence during the first three or four generations of the colonial 
period. 

How early the word Academy was used by the English Dissenters 
we can not now determine, but we find the earliest suggestion of 
this term as an appellation for a classical school “for boys between 
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the ages of twelve and one-and-twenty,” in John Milton’s famous 
“Tractate on Education,” addressed to Samuel Hartlib.* 

In this plan of an “Academy” Milton says it should be “big 
enough to lodge one hundred and fifty persons all under the gov- 
ernment of one head-master, who shall be thought of desert suffi- 
cient and ability either to do all or wisely to direct and oversee it 
done. This place should be at once both school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of scholarship except it be to 
some peculiar college of law or physic where they mean to be 
practitioners.” 

In the range of studies for Milton’s plan of a school the classics 
were not ignored, though he was in favor of what is sometimes 
called practical learning. He would have the sciences taught as 
the subject matter of instruction, but by means of classic authors as 
far as possible. Indeed, his course of study in the classics is more 
extensive than has ever prevailed in any American college, and this 
course he recommended for boys between twelve and one-and- 
twenty. So, too, his notions about exercise by means of gymnastics 
and military drills were coincident with what are now deemed nov- 
elties, though as old as Greek culture in its best days. 

No doubt the views of Milton had an influence with the English 
Nonconformists when they were allowed to have schools of their 
own, which, in their several grades, served for them the place of the 
grammar schools and universities from which, down to our day, 
they have been utterly excluded. 

And some of the Puritan seminaries attained a wide celebrity a 
century before schools under the same appellation were known in 
America. There was a noted Academy at Kibworth in Leicester- 
shire, at which Doddridge entered in 1718, and under the tuition of 
Mr. John Jennings received his classical and theological education. 

Another celebrated Academy was at Northampton, over which 
Doddridge himself long presided. There was an Academy at Lon- 
don under the tutorship of Mr. Thomas Rowe, where Dr. Isaac 
Watts was educated, whose influence as a theologian with the min- 
isters in New England in the last century was hardly less than it 
was in England. 

We may be sure then that the schools of the English Independ- 
ents would be regarded with favor in this country, being identical 
in aim with the leading seminaries of this country, for the colleges, 
Harvard and Yale, until the beginning of the present century, made 
it their great aim to provide the churches with what was called a 





* Milton’s Tracate in Amer. Jour. of Ed., Vol. II, 178, 
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learned ministry, though the standard of classical learning in these, 
then the highest Americar seminaries, was low enough to exempt 
them altogether from the imputation of having followed the exam- 
ple of the English Universities in their excessive devotion to classi- 
cal learning. The history of what little learning has existed in 
America will show clearly that so long as Puritanism was predomi- 
nant in the schools of New England, the views which prevailed in 
England or in Continental Europe as to the methods of education 
were not blindly followed. 

When the system of middle schools was originated by Judge 
Phillips, near the close of the American Revolution, though he ‘ 
adopted the appellation belonging to the schools of the English 
Dissenters, he did not imitate them in their plan of study, nor was 
their policy restricted to a particular system of administration. 
Milton’s plan of a “school and college” blended together was 
discarded. 

The Academy was made strictly subordinate to the college and 
preparatory thereto in its range of studies, while one of its great 
objects was to supplement and extend the means of popular in- 
struction, The first founders of Academies were men of the most 
enlarged and liberal policy, and regarded all grades of schools, in 
their mutual relations and interdependencies, as alike needful for 
the public good. The politician had not then been born who had 
thought of instituting comparisons as to the relative importance . 
of institutions which were alike essential to the glory of the 
commonwealth. 

The impulse of a few minds, like Judge Phillips and Colonel 
Crafts to establish a new order of middle schools for the benefit of 
the whole people, was soon responded to by the public sentiment of 
Massachusetts, In 1789 the most important revision of the school 
laws was made, with a view to equalize and extend the benefits of 
common school instruction. 

The school-district system then established, had for its object the 
welfare of every precinct and hamlet in the land. This measure, 
though energetically denounced by some modern educational func- 
tionaries, was approved universally at the time of its adoption. With 
the new impulse given to the elementary schools, the Academies were 
found to codperate. For this reason, doubtless, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1797, included the Academies already incorporated into 
her system of public instruction and provided for their support by 
liberal endowments. The State patronage was given in grants of 
land in the province of Maine. 
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_ It does not appear that the founders of Phillips Academy or of 
Leicester expected at first any aid from the State. In asking for 
charters, they sought only the rights and privileges of legal existence. 
But so marked was the beneficial influence of these new seminaries, 
that sexen of the fifteen, which had been incorporated prior to 1797, 
had received donations of Maine land. Of these seven Leicester, 
Marblehead, and Taunton were in Massachusetts, and Fryeburg, 
Machias, Hallowell, and Berwick were in the Province. 

In 1797 other Academies in Massachusetts petitioned for endow- 
ments, and in consequence the Legislature appointed a joint special 
committee to consider not only the petitions then presented, but 
to devise a plan of public policy respecting future appropriations in 
behalf of incorporated Academies. 

The joint committee thus appointed, consisted of men of high 
standing and ability in the State among whom was Nathan Dane 
of Beverly, who was the reputed author of the report made to the 
Legislature. This report was deemed of such importance that it 
was ordered to be printed with the laws of the session of that year. 
Nathan Dane had become distinguished in Congress as the author 
of the famous ordinance of 1787 by which slavery was prohibited 
forever from the North-west Territory. Mr. Webster, in his speech 
on Foote’s resolution, honored Mr. Dane as one of the noblest of 
Massachusetts statesmen. 

Living at Beverly, in the vicinity of Dummer Academy, and 
knowing, as he must, the influence of that school on all the local 
schools of Essex county, Mr. Danecould appreciate fully the bene- 
. fits of Academies every where, and hence he was desirous to extend 
such benefits to the entire population of Massachusetts and its then 
dependent province. 

In the same way, Leicester had attracted general attention as a 
radiant light set upon a hill which could not be hid. Indeed, there 
was not a town in the central and southern sections of Worcester 
county, which did not derive important advantages from that insti- 
tution, especially in the strong and abiding influence of such teach- 
ers as Ebenezer Adams on the character of great numbers who 
themselves became teachers in the common schools. 

The report of Mr. Dane, recommended a general system of State 
endowments under certain provisions and restrictions, or conditions, 
the most important of which were “that no Academy should be en- 
couraged by the Government unless it have a neighborhood to sup- 
port it of at least thirty to forty thousand inhabitants not already 
accommodated in any other manner by other Academies, or by any 
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college or school answering the purpose of an Academy.” Another 
condition of aid was, “that every portion of the commonwealth 
ought to be equally entitled to grants of State lands in aid of private 
donations ;” and thirdly, “that no grant of State lands should be 
made except in aid of permanent funds given by towns, or by indi- 
viduals. Hence, previous to receiving aid from the State, evidence | 
was required to show that adequate funds were already secured to 
erect and repair buildings, to provide apparatus, and to pay a part 
of the salary of the preceptors.” 

In adopting this report as a part of the educational policy of the 
State not only Massachusetts immediately bestowed her endow- 
ments on the Academies already existing, but in accordance with 
the suggestions of the report of Mr. Dane provision was made for »* 
those parts of the State where as yet no Academy was located, in 
order to induce the people to establish such institutions and thus 
receive the patronage of the State if they complied with the 
conditions. 

In a report made to the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
in 1859, the Hon. Chas. W. Upham, chairman of the joint commit- 
tee of education, said, concerning the report of Mr. Dane, that the 
following principles were established in 1797 as determining the: 
relations of Academies to the commonwealth, viz.:—“They were 
to be regarded in many respects and to a considerable extent as 
public schools, as a part of an organized system of public and uni- 
versal education, as opening the way for all the people to a higher 
order of instruction than the common schools can supply ; that they 
were to be distributed as nearly as might be so as to accommodate 
the different districts or localities of the State according to the 
measure of the population.” 

In the same report Mr. Upham also says “that no Academy en- 
dowed by a town or a State is a private school. Academies are all 
to a certain extent public schools established as such upon a legal-- 
ized basis of public policy.” 

This fact is important as going to refute the argument against. 
Academies, that as being chartered institutions they are legally 
private schools and can not claim the sympathy which public 
schools receive. If Academies and Colleges are private in a strictly 
legal sense because under the charge of corporators, yet are they 
public in the sense that they are not chartered for any personal or 
local ends, but only and altogether for the public service. 

As well might a prejudice exist against railroads as less worthy 
of popular regard than common = seeing that the former are 
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controlled by chartered corporations and are in a legal sense private, 
while common roads are public because supported by a municipal 
corporation which is public in a legal sense. But corporations ex- 
isting solely for public uses, as boards of trust both for Colleges and 
Academies, are as much entitled to the popular sympathy as those 
directly supported by a public tax; and those boards having charge 
of trust funds which are eleemosynary in their character, as all edu- 
cational endowments are, really deserve greater public sympathy 
than appropriations made directly from the public treasury. 
A seminary of learning, whether of the highest grade as a college, 
or of the middle class which has a universal domain of patronage, 
must be under the supervision of overseers who represent not any 
local constituency but the public at large. 
The plan of a large constituency of thirty or forty thousand in- 
habitants, as the condition of State patronage, shows that in the 
original design of Academies greater responsibilities were intrusted 
to its guardians than any local corporation could properly assume, 
-/ And for that reason the boards of trust for the best Academies 
“ have been constituted on the same basis as that of colleges, consisting 
of two classes of men, one composed of persons of business capacity 
and knowledge of public affairs and finance, and the other of men 
of liberal culture who understand the value of sound learning, the 
utility of all grades of schools and their mutual relations, and the 
best methods and systems of intellectual training. As members of 
these boards of trust teachers of the oldest and best Academies 
have also favored the cause of sound learning with special service. 
As in all colleges without exception the offices of trustee and presi- 
“dent or head-master are not found to be incompatible, so at An- 
dover, Exeter, Leicester, Wilbraham, and Williston the preceptor 
has always been ex-officio a trustee.* 
The plan of a large constituency, as recommended by Mr. Dane 
and approved as a part of the educational policy of the State of 
Massachusetts, is especially worthy of consideration as implying the 
high rank which the endowed Academies were designed to occupy. 
yi The special design of the State, in giving what at the time must be 

| deemed a very liberal endowment to the first incorporated Acade- 
mies, was to extend to all the country towns privileges of education 
equal to those which the largest cities of the land at that time 
afforded. 





* The historian of Dummer Academy, Prof.’ N. Cleveland, has stated the advantages of the 
connection of the preceptor with the board of trust with great clearness and force. See the Dum- 
mer Centennial Discourse, page 86, 
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The fathers of New England had solemnly imposed the duty of 
maintaining grammar schools of a high order in all important towns 
and cities, but this obligation was not met. With few exceptions, and 
those mostly the endowed schools, we have seen the reluctance of the 
people of Massachusetts to maintain a school suitable to fit boys for 
“ye universite.” Indeed, it is not certain that any locality in that 
State save Boston has constantly complied with this provision of 
the ancient statutes. 

But the plan of endowed Academies aimed to establish in each 
county of the State such a school as might bring within the reach 
of one day’s travel by the ancient modes of conveyance, to all the 
youth of the State desirous of attending, advantages fully equal to 
those of the best schools of Boston. The founding of Academies 
on a basis at once permanent and respectable, furnished settled em- 
ployment and sure pay in the teacher’s calling. Graduates of col- 


lege, who had a natural gift for teaching, now had a field of service. | 


To be sure, one teacher was amply sufficient, at first for each Acad- 
emy; for if a college like Yale, could be conducted by a faculty of 
president and three tutors, it might be presumed that the principal 
of an Academy needed no assistant. But this state of things be- 
longed, as geologists say, to the paleontological era of education. 
And yet some of these first teachers of Academies, who labored 
single-handed and alone, were men of deserved repute in their call- 
ing. No teachers of our time are likely to secure greater respect 
from their contemporaries than did Master Moody of Dummer, 
Benjamin Abbott of Exeter, Eliphalet Pierson and John Adams of 
Andover, Caleb Butler of Groton, Ebenezer Adams of Liecester, 
and Simeon Colton of Monson. Than these preceptors in their re- 
spective Academies no grammar school of any populous city could fur- 
nish better candidates for the university, or better train young men 
and young ladies also for the useful callings and occupations of life. 

In former times, and more especially in our days, there must be 
great inequality of educational advantages in different localities, for 
there is, and must be always, a great inequality in the means and 
conditions of the people in different parts of the State. Wealth 
concentrates in cities, and brings with it every facility of instruction 
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in all grades of local schools. But mental endowments and the ca- | 
pacity for knowledge are distributed in the town and city without 


partiality, the country having a larger proportion of those who ex- 
cel in the schools than is found in the city. 

No better proof is needed to show the value of the first estab- 
lished Academies, in their relation to popular uses, than the desire 
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to multiply schools under that name in nearly all the important 

towns. This desire was prompted chiefly by the higher English 
education they furnished; making them, in all the towns where 

’ they were located, an important auxiliary to the @mmental schools. 
Prompted by local enterprise, and aiming to secure the advantages 
which vicinity was supposed to give, schools called Academies 
sprang up in great numbers, having no endowments, without any 
other than a mere local policy, and with an irregular and intermit- 
tent existence; the patronage depending solely on the local popu- 
larity of the-teacher. 

In process of ‘time some of the older incorporated Academies, as 
Marblehead, Bristol, and Framingham, became local schools, and 
lost their former character as schools for the public at large. 

As the wealth and population of the country increased, a demand 
was made for a higher grade of strictly local schools in all the larger 
towns, and for that reason the unendowed Academies generally 
and very properly assumed the position and functions belonging 
now to the modern high school, which ought always to be supple- 
mentary to the common school system. 

Most unfortunately for the progress of popular education some, 
who have labored to extend the high school system in view of its 
transcendent utility, have assumed a position of antagonism to 
Academies, calling in question their policy, regarding their day of 
service as past, and advocating the substitution of high schools in 
their place. 

We most cordially sympathize with the expansion of the system 
of public instruction to the utmost limit of practical improvement. 
We fully recognize the advancement of popular education to that 
degree that in many respects the local high schools may be equal in 

;rank to the condition and standing of the Academies in former 
days. But high schools must, if they fulfill their proper design, 
“be adapted to the wants of their localities, and meet the average 
standard which the people of each locality may have the ability and 
the will to reach. We care not how many such schools exist, or 
how high a rank of real excellence they may attain, for their object 
is to supplement the elemental schools, and their rank as high 
schools is correlate to the lower grades in the public system of in- 
struction to which they in common belong. 

Of course it follows that the term high school is a very indefinite 
term, when regarded in its proper relation to the public system; 
since the high schools of Boston and Salem and Cambridge must be 
at the head of a greater number of grades than in the country, 
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where only two, or at most three, can be introduced. And 
yet the average capacity of pyg#® in the cities must be met as 
well as those in the country Md the range of studies must not be 
so high as to render the school of no use to those for whose sake it 


is specially designed. It is the grade of schools every where and 
not the name that confers on them real rank. 

Now it is clearly beyond the proper province, as it is beyond the 
ability of nearly all the high schools conducted as they are or ought 
to be in these days, to fit boys for “ ye universitie” as the ancient 
grammar schools might do; since the standard of college educa- 
tion and of the preparatory schools is as much higher now than 
formerly, as is the rank of the best high schools of our times above 
the elemental schools half a century ago. 

Far better is it for the pupils who wish to prepare for college, 
and far more economical is it for the community, that the Acade- 
mies should continue to do that work well, than that the high 
schools should assume to do so great a work for so few in number, 
while the welfare of the great majority of their pupils is neglected. 

In Boston and New York and large cities and towns, where 
wealth is abundant and the gradation of the public schools is per- 
fect, the highest in the series may be a school preparatory for the 
university ; for such places can well afford the expense, although 
the proportion of city boys who prepare for college is not one-half 
as great as it is in the country, and in the country not more than 
one in a thousand of the boys belonging to the public schools ever 
go to college. 

The Boston Latin School, the oldest grammar school in the land, 
has always sustained the very first rank as a classical seminary. 
It has for a constituency one of the largest and most enlightened of 
American cities. The wealth of that city is equal to nearly one- 
third of the entire valuation of the State of Massachusetts. The 
Latin School is the only classical seminary in that city sustained by 
public taxation. It has the best teachers which the highest salaries 
can procure, and all the advantages which the best instruction and 
the best discipline can give. 

According to the report of the Committee on the Latin School 
of Boston (Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, chairman) to the Boston School 
Committee, September, 1861, which was published in this Journal, 
Vol. XIL, page 559, it appears that the average number prepared 
for college, for the ten years previous, at the Boston Latin School, 
was 16°8 per annum; and of these the average number of those 
received from the public schools was 7°7, while the number re- 
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ceived from other schools was 9°1, making the whole number 16-8 
as the annual average of this celebrated school, or seventy-seven 
who entered the school from the public schools of the city, and 
ninety-one from private schools. As to those who entered from 
private schools, amounting to more than half of the whole, it may 
be presumed that this great accession from schools not belonging to 
the public system must be due to the excellence of the Latin School, 
and the fact that its tuition is free to all residents of the city. 

From the same report it appears “that for the forty-six years 
previous to 1861, comprising the masterships of Gould, Leverett, 
Dillaway, Dixwell, and Gardner for ten years, the average number 
fitted for college was 12°56 per annum.” 

The report then asks, “ Do not these figures show how eminently 
useful the Latin School has been in its highest vocation—the pro- 
duction of classical scholars? During the last forty-six years nearly 
six hundred young men from this school have been admitted to 
honorable standing in the several universities and colleges in New 
England. 

Such is the claim of Dr. Shurtleff, in behalf of the Latin School 
of Boston, upon the sympathy and support of a city the largest, the 
most populous, and the wealthiest in New England. She may 
justly be proud of tiis, the oldest grammar school of the land, as 
the richest gem in her crown of honor as the Athens of America, 
the home of noble scholars and princely merchants. Let her sus- 
tain this school, for she can well afford it, as a part of her system 
of public instruction so often a matter of boast as the best in the 
United States, although from that system only seven and seven- 
tenths per annum of the graduating class of college candidates are 
received from the far-famed public schools of Boston. And yet this 
result, though put ferth to the world by the Boston School Com- 
mittee as a matter of boasting, will be received with surprise as 
very small for a city whose population in 1861 was nearly 178,000, 
whose valuation for 1860 was $312,000,000, in whose public 
schools there were 28,000 pupils in 1861, of which only one pupil 
in 3,636 was fitted for “ye universitie” in one year, in conformity 
with the ancient statutes. 

Compare now, with this record, the results of classical training in 
the number of candidates for college annually sent forth from Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover. 

We have only the statistics for the last twenty-eight years, the 
period of Dr. S. H. Taylor’s preceptorship. We make no estimate 
of Dr. Pierson’s administration, or of his successors, Mark Newman; 
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John Adams, Osgood Johnson, and others, who were at the head 
of the school for the sixty yéars previous to Dr. Taylor’s accession. 
We refer not to the results of the English school always sustained 
at Phillips Academy, of which Wm. H. Wells and J. S. Eaton 
have been masters, nor to the Normal Seminary @nnected with 
Phillips Academy for many years, the first established in America. 
We refer only to the department of the classics from which, in the 
last ten years, 46-9 per annum have been fitted for college. In the 
previous eighteen years the average number fitted was 25%, and for 
the entire period of twenty-eight years the average has been 33} 
per annum. This number does not include two hundred who ad- 
vanced as far in their course of study as through the first or second 
term (three in a year) of the last year’s course of study, more than 
half of whom were pretty nearly fitted for college and others within 
two terms of study.” ; 

Thus more than one thousand young men have been sent from 
Andover to the different colleges, in a little more than a quarter of 
a century, by one eminent instructor. This one fact is enough to 
show the vitality of this institution as a power in the land. But the ° 
endowment on which all the departments of Phillips Academy rest 
as their basis does not exceed $75,000, while the funds at Exeter do 
not vary much from $100,000. 

But in these days all the colleges and nearly all Academies are 
no less schools of science than of the classics. All the best colleges « 
have scientific departments, and the Academies having the greatest 
patronage are furnished with instruction and apparatus for the 
preparation of young men for the higher scientific institutions. So 
extensive has the routine of scientific studies become, that they can 
not be pursued with profit unless in well endowed institutions where 
a course of study is established and adhered to. Hence, in Willis- 
ton Seminary the amplest provision is made for this branch of 
studies as well as the classical department. As these branches can 
not be well taught without special teachers and expensive cabinets 
and apparatus of every kind, the best Academies have been fur- 
nished with facilities of teaching in these respects as the high 
schools with few exceptions have not been. 

But the public schools have endeavored, not only to provide 
classical but scientific instruction also, in obedience to a popular 
demand for a class of studies deemed specially practical; and the 
consequence has been that in many places the public schools have 
been overburdened with an excess of branches of study, while the 
branches essential as the foundation of real mental culture have 
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been discarded. This course has diminished the real value of the 
public schools, which have thus been made subservient to the wants 
of a few, while the essential interests of the many are disregarded. 

The attempt has been made to accomplish too high things in what 
are called high schools. Not only is it proposed to fit boys for “ ye 
universitie ” without regard to the question whether they wish to be 
fitted or not, but to teach the outlines of nearly all the branches for 
each one of which a professorship is deemed a necessity in a decent 
college. But this is an impossibility, even in the best high schools 
of cur largest cities and towns, without ignoring the grand idea of 
what ought to be, if it is not, the policy of the local high schools 
every where, that they are supplementary to the common schools, 
and are high in relation to them and not in relation to the Univer- 
sities; and that they should not therefore be considered, except in 
rare instances, as taking the place which middle schools must oceupy 
as intermediate between the highest local schools and the colleges, 
which is the proper sphere and function of the academical system. 

The progress of popular education, so-called, does not consist (as 
it is so often falsely assumed to consist) in introducing high studies, 
and a great many of them, into a school having only one or two 
teachers, and thus make it high. For no progress is so sure as this 
to make a school the lowest of the low, in all the essential uses and 
qualities of education. The old staples of instruction, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic and grammar, can not be dispensed with in 
the popular schools; for their uses are grounded in the absolutely 
necessary wants of the youthful mind. Any system, then, which 
substitutes other studies for these, is one whose whole tendency is to 
deteriorate not to elevate the quality of education. We are not 
sure but that Latin may take the place of English grammar to some 
extent in the public schools, but it must be solely as a disciplinary 
study to teach general grammar, and not with a view to a full classi- 
cal course in the local schools of any grade of excellence. Indeed, 
we are not sure but that English grammar had better be discarded 
entirely, if in the course of common school instruction it must be 
limited to only one or two terms, and then set aside as finished. 
And yet the text-books in that branch are as 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Valombrosa; 

though they were all unwritten until late in the eighteenth century, 
when the countless progeny began to be. 

How the literature of the Elizabethan age and Queen Anne’s time, 
when Addison and his peers wrote the Spectator, could have existed, 
when such a branch as English grammar was unknown in any 
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English or grammar school, is a mystery for some modern common 
school superintendent to solve. In this country arithmetic was 
taught in all the common schools without a text-book till after 
the Revolution, and geography was a study high enough to be a 
branch of college education; and yet these were the schools in 
which Washington and Franklin received all their elementary 
training. They were taught in school-houses not decent enough for 
an Irish shanty now, and yet Franklin, thus “ fitted” for his calling, 
became such a master in philosophy and civil affairs as that he held 
the lightnings in his grasp and hurled tyrants from their thrones, 
How could he do all this, when in no grammar school on earth had 
the merest elements of the natural sciences even been heard off 
And yet he did not underrate the grammar schools of his native 
city, or decry, as modern sciolists do, the value of classical learning, 
or establish Franklin medals for some school of practical and natu- 
ralistic studies, to the detriment and discouragement of so-called 
dead languages and dry and “ uninteresting ” branches of study. 

But the grand argument against the academical system of middle 
schools and against colleges as well is, that pupils must not be 
domiciliated away from the supervision of parents and placed under 
the entire supervision of tutorial governors and teachers. It is as- 
sumed that there is “no place like home” for the higher gradations 
of mental culture as well as the lower. If all homes were places for 
intellectual development as good as we might conceive them to be, 
where the parents were themselves qualified in the best manner for 
the work of instruction and moral discipline, then it were well that 
home influences should predominate in every stage of intellectual 
growth. But the homes of the best and most learned men are not 
found to be thus adapted to the purposes of education. They lack 
both the power to advise and direct in respect to the best methods, 
especially in all the higher departments of learning. Even if well- 
educated parents understand the value of learning, they may yet 
be ignorant of its processes and best methods even while they enjoy 
its uses. Hence it is that liberally educated men, more than others, 
seek the best seats of learning for the education of their own chil- 
dren. They understand, as others do not, how that the local influ- 
ences of home often tend to neutralize the best benefits which the 
formative or transformative power of a college or Academy exerts 
on a young and wayward ‘mind. Nor does the argument hold any 
better, though often urged, that the public school system is any 
more in sympathy with the genius of our democratic institutions 
than the academical system in its middle or higher grades. 
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We do not deny that the public school tends strongly to modify 
and remove those social distinctions which it is the direct aim of 
home training, in many instances, to create and intensify. The boy 
of Beacon street may recite his lesson in the Boston Latin School 
on the same seat with the boy of Ann street; but the good influ- 
ences of the morning session of each day, in obliterating factitious 
distinctions and creating good fellowship, may not last longer than 
the dinner-hour, when all the power of home associations resumes 
its undiminished sway. It is not so in those schools where the pu- 
pils come together from localities remote from each other, and from 
under the influence of social customs and notions most unlike. 
*Here nothing is more common than to see the rich and the poor 
domiciliate together on grounds of perfect reciprocity, and forming 
the strongest fellowships in spite of antecedents of birth and position 
most diverse. If there can be found on earth a realization of that 
dream of politicians, a republic where there is a perfect equality of 
rights and privileges, and a perfect reciprocity of sympathy and so- 
cial fellowship independent absolutely of the distinctions of the out- 
side world, that realization is a community of students in an Amer- 
ican Academy or college. 

In the home or local system of schools the aim is really private 
education ; and for ends more or less personal, though it be obtained 
at the public expense. In the academical or collegiate system of 
schools, the aim is a true public education, though it may be ob- 
tained by means legally private, that is; such as furnished by indi- 
viduals or corporations. 

The local system respects the parental will and dignity on the 
ground, that as parents, in their individual or social capacity, pay for 
the tuition of their children and appoint the teacher, they have a right 
to control all the methods and processes and influences of instruc- 
tion ; that is, they may say what shall and what shall not be taught. 
Such a policy as this, for the period of childhood during the time 
of rudimental training, is obviously the very best for the vast ma- 
jority of pupils; since, during the earliest stages of education, the 
parents, who are the natural protectors of their children, are gener- 
ally competent. to act for them in respect to their intellectual as 
well as their physical wants. As the great majority of the young 
can never go much beyond the rudiments of all useful learning, the 
public school system is most obviously founded in the eternal veri- 
ties of things. But the period of childhood and the training proper 
for that period has its natural range and limits, and these limits and 
the course proper for those limits can not be essentially changed so 
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as to substitute therefor the studies and the discipline of maturer 
years. This principle will not fail to be regarded if the idea of 
adolescence and full majority is admitted, which idea some educators 
seem to disregard, as do the Chinese and some parents nominally 
Christian also, since in their system of training the child is never of 
age till the parent dies, and not even then. 

The recognition of the period of adolescence, in a system of edu- 
cation, demands a grade of schools in which the interest of the pu- 
pil in his own welfare is a consideration paramount to the parental 
will or dignity ; and hence, although the parent may rightly control 
the course of the pupil so far as to direct the place of his education, 
yet, while in that place, the teacher stands in all respects in loco 
parentis, and the parent in all that pertains to the appropriate work 
of instruction and discipline never stands in loco docentis. 

It is evident, therefore, that as the period of adolescence draws 
to its close, the aim of school training must more and more have a 
direct reference to the welfare of the pupil as the party mainly con- 
cerned ; and less and less to that of the parent, except indeed so far 
as that, by sympathy and affection, he may regard the welfare of his 
child, at all times, as hisown. But in the later stages of education, 
at the higher seminaries, the authority of home can not predominate 
in opposition to the teacher’s labor and influence. The students 
must be held in subjection by a power stronger than that of any 
home influence can ordinarily be. Such a power a vigorous seat of 
learning affords, and it meets the wants of subjective training at the 
period when its force is most efficient and most needed 

To curb the fiery heart of youth. 

Such a power was exerted by Arnold at Rugby, and by Dr. Whe- 
well, the master of Trinity at Cambridge, recently deceased. Such 
a power have many teachers, both among the living and the dead, 
exercised in the academic schools of our own land—a power which 
must forever make our Academies and colleges indispensable, since 
they supply those forces of strength which no family, or hamlet, or 
town, or city can furnish without their aid. 

Every college graduate can understand, as others can not, the 
peculiar advantages of mental development and of those executive 
qualities of the manly character, which come as the incidental re- 
sults of a public education, and which the training of home or of 
any local school, however excellent it may be in other respects, 
rarely confers, 

Hence the necessity of a public education for places of public 
service and for all kinds of civil and ecclesiastical duties, which 
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require men of “large discourse” or liberal and comprehensive 
culture. Hence the necessity of colleges and universities, and hence, 
too, the need of having institutions which shall, in all their forces 
of moral and intellectual power, keep pace with the wants of our 
advancing American civilization, ultimately to be, in its maturity, 
the noblest in the world’s history. We shall need universities as 
much better than Oxford and Cambridge, as the destiny of Ameri- 
can society is to be better and more powerful than that of England 
or any of the continental kingdoms and empires. 

But as preliminary to their ultimate enlargement, and as a condi- 
tion of their efficiency even in their present form, we need a system 
of middle schools having the same great ends of social advancement 
in view, and tending to the same results, which it is the object of 
our highest seminaries to accomplish. 

The Universities of England and the continent of Europe have 
for ages received all their annual accessions from the middle schools, 
in which the foundations of all sound education and training have 
been laid, the quality and degrees of which have been determined 
by the wisest of men, who have fully understood its uses as well as 
its processes and instruments. And the education obtained in the 
“ great public schools” of England has exceeded, in the extent and 
value of classical training, that which the best American colleges 
have not furnished until within a recent period. 

But the day has come when the colleges of this country must 
embrace within their curriculum other studies than the elemental 
studies of a classical or scientific course. Four years are too few to 
include the multitude of studies which a general course of liberal 
culture must embrace as the limit of graduation. And a great share 
of the classical and mathematical studies of the first two years of the 
college course, as now arranged, could be better attended to in 
middle schools, under good teachers and with proper endowments 
and accommodations. The temptations to dissipation would be far 
less and the standard of attainments far greater in studies, which, 
though pursued in the college, are really and altogether elemental, 
when the rank of scholarship in the English and European universi- 
ties is considered. 

So the middle schools are more desirable places than the college 
to lay the foundations of, not scholarship only, but of the highest 
qualities of manly character. Dr. Arnold’s influence was such as to 
shield his pupils with a moral panoply of protection against the folly 
and dissoluteness of university life, the occasion of utter ruin to 80 
many young men in all the high seats of learning. 
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There is need, then, not only of the continued existence of the # 


best Academies of New England but of their great enlargement and 
improvement. They are needed to supply that lack of the best 
culture which the local schools of the rural sections of the country 
can never supply. They are needed as places of resort for training 
the best minds of both of the city and country under certain influ- 
ences, which few purely local schools can have under the best of 
circumstances, They are needed to prepare for the colleges the best 
material to make good scholarship, much of which is found among 


the hill towns of New England, though they may be as rough as © 


Mount Helicon, on whose slopes the muses did not deign the less 
to dwell, because they were wild and barren. 

We need them that the proper work of all the local schools, both 
of the city and the country, may not be interfered with, in the vain 
attempt to make them answer for uses and purposes not. belonging 
to their proper design, in educating the whole mass of the popular 
mind to the highest possible average of attainment at the public 
expense. The duty of sustaining the local schools, in all their grades, 
will be met by the American people, and the local schools will 
have attained their limit of perfection, not when they shall attempt 
to fit one out of a thousand boys as he ought to be to enter col- 
lege, but to educate the nine hundred and ninety and nine, who 
can not and ought not to go to college, in the best possible manner, 
for not the learned professions but for the not less honorable callings 
which society demands shall be filled by well-educated and good 
citizens. It is perhaps enough that the State confine itself to this 
great work, the education of the people, by improving to their ut- 
most capacity the local schools of every grade. 

With respect to colleges and middle schools, it is perhaps all that 
we can expect, if we demand the kindly regard of the State and such 
scanty appropriations as can be afforded. For the history of the 
higher education of society shows that, in all ages of modern civ- 
ilization at least, universities and classical schools have had to 
depend on the enlightened liberality of a few noble and generous 
benefactors. All the colleges and universities of England and the 
Continent, all the colleges of this country, the oldest and the 
youngest, all the important Academies and professional schools, are 
monuments of private liberality, supported chiefly by the endow- 
ments of those who, blessed by Providence with wealth, have left it 
as a legacy of perennial good for the successive generations of men, 
who, as they receive the benefit of their benefactions, revere and 
bless their memory with “perpetual benedictions.” 





—_— 
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WARREN BURTON. 


Ray. WARREN Buxton, author of “District School as i was,” and “Helps to 
Home Education,” was born in Wilton, New Hampshire, November 23, 1800. 
His mother, before her marriage, was a teacher, and the traditional reputation 
of her gentleness and goodness is embodied by the son in the character of 
“Mary Smith.” His own happy training in the family of his grandparents, 
after the death of-his father and mother, suggested those views “and sentiments 
of the incalculable importance of the home as a school of Christian wisdom and 
love, which afterwards found expression in his teaching from the pulpit and by 
his pen. With no previous advantages than a district-school, he achieved by 
himself a preparation for college, with the oc@asional instructions of a good 
parish minister who lived two miles off; and entered old Harvard in 1817, 
where he graduated with distinction in 1821. After the usual probation of 
school-keeping, he entered the Theological Institution at Cambridge, and after a 
three years’ course, was approved and in 1828 ordained and settled at East 
Cambridge. But this connection was soon amicably dissolved, and henceforth 
he devoted himself to special objects of philanthropy, the most prominent of 
which was the school and home training of children. By addresses formal and 
informal, in school-houses, lecture rooms, State-houses, and churches, by articles 
in the newspapers, contributions to educational journals, and by more formal 
publications, and by the widest correspondence and personal intercourse, Mr. 
Burton has arrested parental attention to this all important subject, and deserves, 
by the permanent good done, to be regarded as a pubiic benefactor. His “Dis- 
trict School as it was,” from its lively and spirited pictures of the wretched con- 
dition of the common school in the rural portions of New England, was widely 
read in quarters where more formal expositions would not have been listened 
to or heeded, and helped to revolutionize public sentiment and public action in 
rural school edifices and management. His lecture on cultivating a taste for 
Natural Scenery—as the earliest, broadest, and liveliest exercise of the observ- 
ing faculties, and the most direct method of reaching the imagination and the 
sesthethic portion of our nature—afterwards enlarged and published as ‘Scenery 
Showing, or Word Painting, of the Beautiful, Picturesque, and Grand in Nature,” 
opened up a new field of educational discussion and practice. His “Helps to 
Educatior. in the Homes of our Country,” a volume of 368 pages, published in 
1863, contains a Lecture on Parental Responsibility—a Lecture on Government, 
Management, and No Goverfiment in the Family—a Lecture on the Manage- 
ment of Self-hood—Suggestions on the Discipline of the Observing Faculties— 
Topics of Religious Education—The First Knowledge of the Creator—The First 
and Great Commandment—The Child’s First Ideas of Jesus—The Bible—a se- 
ries of subjects of the highest practical value discussed in a most interesting and 
masterly manner, 
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BENJAMIN T. BLEWETT. 

Bgysamin TugNeR BiEwerr was born in Warren county, Kentucky, Sept. 
17th, 1820. His father being a farmer in moderate circumstances, his studies, 
which were pursued at the best schools which the neighborhood afforded, were 
interrupted by farm work in summer till his fourteenth year and afterwards by 
teaching in winter. Several summers were spent in study as a private pupil of 
Josiah Pillsberry, Esq., to whose fidelity and influence upon his character Mr. 
Blewitt attributes more than to any other agency his subsequent success. At 
the age of twenty he united himself with the Baptist church, and abandoning his 
purpose of reading law, entered Georgetown College in 1841. Dependent en- 
tirely upon his own resources, he spent two years during his college course in 
teaching the College Academy, and graduated in 1847. After graduation he 
continued principal of the Academy for six years, taking an active interest in 
Sunday-schools and the cause of temperance. 

In 1852 Mr. Blewitt took the charge of a High School at Russellville, at the 
time unfinished, unendowed, encumbered with a heavy debt, and moreover the 
object of a strong and active local hostility. A whole year of severe labor was 
spent in completing the building and in seeking funds to meet the expenses. 
The school was opened, but the proceeds of the first session barely paid the sal- 
aries of his assistants. His faith was staggered, but sustained by the sound 
judgment and zealous codperative sympathy of an excellent wife, herself an 
able and highly successful teacher from New England, he entered upon another 
year’s trial A larger number of students was enrolled, public sentiment 
changed, opposition gave way, and the way seemed to be opening to success 
The debt was paid and the school took a high stand among similar but much 
older institutions. It was now urged by many that the school be made a col- 
lege. The trustees yielded, a charter was obtained, and Mr. Blewitt was elected 
President of a college without endowment, library, apparatus, or any other ap- 
pliances, except a good building, a good number of students, and a good work- 
ing faculty. The college classes were immediately ‘Yormed, but new and com- 
plicated difficulties arose. It was seen that the institution could not succeed 
without an endowment. At this juncture a bequest of $30,000 was made by 
EL. Q. Ewing, Esq., conditional upon the raising of as much in addition, and 
Pres. Blewitt was appointed agent to effect the purpose. He labored faithfully 
in the work but at length abandoned the field in despair and returned to his 
duties as instructor. But woman’s energy came again to the rescue, and, re- 
lieved from all care at home, he returned to the task with a determination to 
succeed though the limited period had nearly expired. For the final effort a 
meeting of the friends of education was called during Commencement, which 
was attended with success, and he had the gratification of announcing on Com- 
mencement Day that Bethel College had secured a cash endowment of $40,000 
and real estate to the value of nearly as much more. The valuable Ewing li- 
brary, of near 2,000 volumes, had also been donated, and a good mathematical, 
philosophical, and chemical apparatus had been obtained. The success of the in- 
stitution was now deemed secure, but in May, 1861, the students disbanded, 
many entering the Confederate army, Bethel College was suspended; and Mr. 
Blewitt removed to Augusta, Ky., and took charge of the College in that 
place with which he is still connected. Bethel College under other Trustees is 
now (1865) enjoying a large measure of prosperity. 
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WILLIAM D. HENKLE. 


Witu1am Downs Henke was born near Springfield, in Clark County, Ohio, 
October 8th, 1828, His father, Rev. Lemuel Henkle, died a few years after at 
Louisville, Kentucky, while stationed there as a minister, and his mother then 
returned to Urbana, Ohio, and afterwards to Springfield, where she supported 
herself and family by the use of the needle. Young Henkle was sent to such 
schools as offered unti] eleven years of age, when becoming tired of the restraint 
and dissatisfied with his progress under the defective methods then employed, 
he was suffered for two or three years to remain at home and run the streets 
and country. In the meantime he acquired a love for reading and by shoveling 
sand or driving teams earned money for the purchase of books, spending also 
much time in the village bookstore. He was now anxious to attend school 
again, and under such tutors as opportunity and his want of means afforded he 
applied himself to hard study and mastered Pike’s and Talbott’s Arithmetics 
and Kirkham’s Grammar, and entered upon Burtt’s Algebra. The Public High 
School was established about this time and here he began the study of Bailey’s 
Algebra and Goodrich’s Greek and Latin Lessons. When sixteen years old he 
taught his first district-school and for three years alternated between teaching 
and study, spending the latter portion of the time at Wittemburg College at 
Springfield, where he read Horace and Homer and continued the study of higher 
algebra and gcometry. In 1847 the family returned to Urbana and here he 
taught a subscription school of seventy scholars, began a course of reading in 
medicine, but in 1848 became principal in Urbana Academy. In the Fall of 
this year a Teachers’ Institute was held for two weeks in Urbana under the 
charge of Josiah Hurty, at which Mr. Henkle gave the instruction in grammar, 
to which subject he had for several years given especial attention. After the 
passage of the Union School Law in February, 1849, he secured its adoption by 
the town of Urbana, and upon the establishment of the High School he was 
elected its principal. In the Spring of 1850 he succeeded Prof. McFarland as 
mathematical instructor in the Male and Female Seminary at Greenfield, but 
after six months removed with his mother’s family to Mechanicsburg, where he 
associated with Mr. Robert Wilson, a graduate of Belfast College, Ireland, in 
the management of the Seminary at that place. This association with a scholar 
of European education and long experience as a teacher, had a powerful influ- 
ence in inciting Mr. Henkle to render his own education more mature, thorough, 
and practical. In 1853 he effected the establishment of a Union School at Me- 
chanicsburg, as before at Urbana, and was its principal for a year, when he took 
charge of the classical department in Greenmount Boarding School near Rich- 
mond, Indiana, which he resigned in 1857 for the superintendency of the Rich- 
mond Public Schools at a salary of $1,000. The next year he removed to 
Indianapolis to act as principal of the High School and edit the “Indiana 
School Journal.” He had two years previously published a “University Alge- 
bra,” and in the Spring of 1859 prepared an “ Zlementary Algebra.” In the 
Fall of the same year he became professor of mathematics in the South Western 
Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio. In 1862 he was nominee of the Union party 
of the state for the office of School Commissioner but, with the rest of the ticket, 
failed to be elected. .He then took charge of the Lebanon Union School, and in 
1864 of the Union School at Salem, Ohio. 
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Fifth Article. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY—1774—1843, 





Rosert Sovrney in that quaint and remarkable book “ The 
Doetor, dc.” has introduced much rare learning and eloquent com- 
position to enforee instructive lessons on the training of children 
and the conduct of life—as in the following conversations at the 
Doctor’s fireside, bearing on young Daniel’s home education—which 
we introduce by a few extracts descriptive of the home and chim- 
ney-corner of Dr. Daniel Dove, as well as of Daniel, the son, and 
Daniel, the father, and the Docror, the central figure of the com- 
position. 

BIRTH, PARENTAGE AND HOMESTEAD OF DR. DOVE. 

DanikgL, the son of Daniel Dove and of Dinah his wife, was born near Ingle- 
ton in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on Monday, the twenty-second of April, 
old style, 1723, nine minutes and three seconds after three in the afternoon; on 
which day Marriage came in and Mercury was with the Moon; and the aspects 
were 1) b Q a week earlier, it would have been a most glorious trine of the 
Sun and Jupiter; circumstances which were all duly noted in the blank leaf of 
the family Bible. 

Daniel, the father, was one of the race of men who unhappily are now almost 
extinct. He lived upon an estate of six-and-twenty acres which his father had 
possessed before him, all Doves and Daniels, in uninterrupted succession from 
time immemorial, farther than registers or title-deeds could ascend. The little 
church called Chapel le Dale stands about a bow-shot from the family house. 
There they had all been carried to the font; there they had each led his bride 
to the altar; and thither they had, each in his turn, been borne upon the 
shoulders of their friends and neighbors. Earth to earti they had been con- 
signed there for so many generations, that half of the soil of the churchyard 
consisted of their remains. A hermit who might wish his grave to be as quiet 
as his cell, could imagine no fitter resting place. On three sides there was an 
irregular low stone wall, rather to mark the limits of the sacred ground, than 
to inclose it; on the fourth it was bounded by the brook whose waters proceed) 
by a subterraneous channel from Wethercote cave. Two or three alders and; 
rowan trees hung over the brook, and shed their leaves and seeds into the 
stream. Some bushy hazels grew at intervals along the lines of the wall; and 
& few ash trees, as the winds had sown them. To the east and west some fields 
adjoined it, in that state of half cultivation which gives a human character to- 
28 
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solitude: to the south, on the other side, the brook, the common with its lime- 
stone rocks peering every where above ground, extended to the foot of Inglebo- 
rough. A craggy hill, feathered with birch, sheltered it from the north. 

The turf was as fine and soft as that of the adjoining hills; it was seldom 
broken, so scanty was the population to which it was appropriated; scarcely a 
thistle or a nettle deformed it, and the few tombstones which had been placed 
there’were now themselves half buried. The sheep came over the wall when 
they listed, and sometimes took shelter in the porch from the storm. Their 
voices, and the cry of the kite wheeling above, were the only sounds which 
were heard there, except when the single bell which hung in its niche over the 
entrance tinkled for service on the Sabbath day, or with a slower tongue gave 
notice that one of the children of the soil was returning to the earth from which 
he sprung. 

The house of the Doves was to the east of the church, under the same hill, 
and with the same brook in front; and the intervening fields belonged to the 
family. It was a low house, having before it a little garden of that size and 
character which showed that the inhabitants could afford to bestow a thought 
upon something more than mere bodily wants. You entered between two yew 
trees clipped to the fashion of two pawns. There were hollyhocks and sun- 
flowers displaying themselves above the wall; roses and sweet peas under the 
windows, and the everlasting pea climbing the porch. The rest of the garden 
lay behind the house, partly on the slope of the hill. It had a hedge of goose- 
berry bushes, a few apple trees, pot herbs in abundance, onions, cabbages, tur- 
nips and carrots; potatoes had hardly yet found their way into these remote 
parts: and in a sheltered spot under the crag, open to the south, were six bee- 
hives, which made the family perfectly independent of West India produce. 
Tea was in those days as little known as potatoes, and for all other things honey 
supplied the place of sugar. 

The house consisted of seven rooms, the dairy and cellar included, which 
were both upon the ground floor. As you entered the kitchen there was on the 
right one of those open chimneys which afford more comfort in a winter’s even- 
ing than the finest register stove; in front of the chimney stood a wooden bee- 
hive chair, and on each side was a long oak seat with a back to it, the seats 
serving as chests, in which the oaten bread was kept. They were of the dark- 
est brown, and well polished by constant use. On the back of each were the 
same initials as those over the door, with the date 1610. The great oak table, 
and the chest in the best kitchen which held the house linen, bore the same date. 
The chimney was well hung with bacon, the rack which covered half the ceiling 
bore equal marks of plenty; mutton hams were suspended from other parts of the 
ceiling; and there was an odor of cheese from the adjoining dairy, which the 
turf fire, though perpetual as that of the magi or of the Vestal virgins, did not 
overpower. A few pewter dishes were ranged above the trenchers, opposite 
the door on a conspicuous shelf. The other treasures of the family were in an 
open triangular cupboard, fixed in one of the corners of the best kitchen, half- 
way from the floor, and touching the ceiling. They consisted of a silver sauce- 
pan, a silver goblet, and four apostle spoons. Here also King Charles’s Golden 
Rules were pasted against the wall, and a large print of Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den. The lions were bedaubed with yellow, and the prophet was bedaubed 
with blue, with a red patch upon each of his cheeks: if he had been like his 
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picture he might have frightened the lions; but happily there were no “judges” 
in the family, and it had been bought for its name’s sake. The other prin 
which ornamented the room had been purchased from a like feeling, though the 
cause was not so immediately apparent. It represented a ship in full sail, with 
Joseph and the Virgin Mary, and the Infant on board, and a dove flying be- 
hind us if to fill the sails with the motion of its wings. Six black chairs were 
ranged along the wall, where they were seldom disturbed from their array. 
They had been purchased by Daniel the grandfather upon his marriage, and 
were the most costly purchase that had ever been made in the family; for the 
goblet was a legacy. The backs were higher than the head of the tallest man 
when seated; the seats flat and shallow, set in a round frame, unaccommoda- 
ting in their material, more unaccommodating in shape; the backs also were of 
wood rising straight up, and ornamented with balls, and lozenges, and emboss- 
ments; and the legs and crossbars were adorned in the same taste. Over the 
chimney were two peacocks’ feathers, some of the dry silky pods of the honesty 
flower,sand one of those large “sinuous shells” so finely thus described by 
Landor. 
Of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the sun’s palace porch; where, when unyoked, 

His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 


There was also a head of Indian corn there, and a back scratcher, of which 


the hand was ivory and the handle black. This had been a present of Daniel 
the grandfather to his wife. The three apartments above served equally for 
store-rooms and bedchambers. William Dove the brother slept in one, and 
Agatha the maid, or Haggy, as she was called, in another. 


THE LIBRARY AND READING OF A WELL-TO-DO YEOMAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Happy for Daniel, he lived before the age of magazines, reviews, cyclopw- 
dias, elegant extracts, and literary newspapers, so that I gathered the fruit of 
knowledge for himself, instead of receiving it from the dirty fingers of a retail 
vender. His books were few in number, but they were all weighty either in 
matter or in size. They consisted of the Morte d’Arthur in the fine black-letter 
edition of Copland; Plutarch’s Morals, and Pliny’s Natural History, two goodly 
folios, full as an egg of meat, and both translated by that old worthy, Phil- 
emon, who, for the service which he rendered to his contemporaries and to his 
countrymen, deserves to be called the best of the Hollands, without disparag- 
ing either the lord or the doctor of that appellation. The whole works of 
Joshua Sylvester; (whose name, let me tell thee, reader, in passing, was ac- 
cented upon the first syllable by his contemporaries, not as now upon the 
second ;) Jean Pettit’s History of the Netherlands, translated and continued by 
Edward Grimeston, another worthy of the Philemon order; Sir Kenelm Dig- 

«-by’s Discourses; Stowe’s Chronicle; Joshua Barnes’ Life of Edward IIL; 
“Ripley Revived, by Eirenzeus Philalethes, and an Englishman styling himself 
Citizen of the World,” with its mysterious frontispiece representing the Domus 
Nature, to which, Nil deest nisi clavis ; the Pilgrim’s Progress; two volumes of 


. 
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Ozell’s translation of the Rabelais; Latimer’s Sermons; and the last volume of 
Fox's Martyr’s, which latter book had been brought him by his wife. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was a godmother’s present to his son: the odd volumes of 
Rabelais he had picked up at Kendal, at a sale, in a lot with Ripley Revived 
and Plutarch’s Morals: the others he had inherited. 

Daniel had looked into all these books, read most of them, and believed all 
that he read, except Rabelais, which he could not tell what to make of. Hoe 
was not, however, one of those persons who complacently suppose everything 
to be nonsense which they do not perfectly comprehend, or flatter themselves 
that they do. His simple heart judged of books by what they ought to be, 
little knowing what they are. It never occurred to him that anything would 
be printed which was not worth printing, anything which did not convey either 
reasonable delight or useful instruction: and he was no more disposed to doubt 
the truth of what he read, than to question the veracity of his neighbor, or any 
one who had no interest in deceiving him. A book carried with it to him 
suthority in its very aspect. The Morte d’Arthur, therefore, he received for 
authentic history, just as he did the painful chronicle of honest John Stowe, 
and the Barnesian labors of Joshua the self-satisfied: there was nothing in it 
indeed which stirred his English blood like the battles of Cressy, and Poictiers, 
and Najera; yet, on the whole, he preferred it to Barnes's story, believed in 
Sir Tor, Sir Tristram, Sir Lancelot, and Sir Lamorack as entirely as in Sir John 
Chandos, the Captal de Buche, and the Black Prince, and liked them better. 

Latimer and Du Bartas he, used sometimes to read aloud on Sundays; and 
if the departed take cognizance of what passes on earth, and poets derive any 
satisfaction from that posthumous applause which is generally the only reward 
of those who deserve it, Sylvester might have found some compensation for the 
undeserved neglect into which his works had sunk, by the full and devout de- 
light which his rattling rhymes and quaint collocations afforded to this reader. 
The silver-tongued Sylvester, however, was reserved for a Sabbath book; asa 
weekday author Daniel preferred Pliny, for the same reason that bread and 
cheese, or a rasher of hung mutton, contented his palate better than a sillabub. 
He frequently regretted that so knowing a writer had never seen or heard of 
Wethercote and Yordas caves: the ebbing and flowing spring at Giggleswick, 
Malham Cove, and Gordale Scar, that he might have described them among the 
wonders of the world. Omne ignotum pro magnifico is a maxim which will not 
in all cases hold good. There are things which we do not undervalue because 
we are familiar with them, but which are admired the more, the more thoroughly 
they are known and understood ; itis thus with the grand objects of nature and 
the finest works of art—with whatsoever is truly great and excellent. Daniel 
was not deficient in imagination ; but no description of places which he had never 
seen, however exaggerated, (as such things always are,) impressed him so 
strongly as these objects in his own neighborhood, which he had known from 
childhood. Three or four times in his life it happened that strangers, with a 
curiosity as uncommon in that age as it is general in this, came from afar to visit 
these wonders of the West Riding, and Daniel accompanied them with a delight 
such as he never experienced on any other occasion. 

But the author in whom he delighted most was Plutarch, of whose works he 
was lucky enough to possess the worthier half: if the other had perished, Plu- 
tarch would not have been a popular writer, but he would have held a higher 
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place in the estimation of the judicious. Daniel could have posed a candidate 
for university honors, and perhaps the examiner too, with some of the odd 
learning which he had stored up in his memory from these great repositories of 
ancient knowledge. Refusing all reward for such services, the strangers to 
whom he officiated as a guide, though they perceived that he was an extraordi- 
nary person, were little aware how much information he had acquired, and of 
how strange a kind. His talk with them did not go beyond the subjects which 
the scenes they came to visit naturally suggested, and they wondered more at 
the questions he asked, than at anything which he advanced himself: for his 
disposition was naturally shy, and that which had been bashfulness in youth 
assumed the appearance of reserve as he advanced in life; for having none to 
communicate with upon his favorite studies, he lived in an intellectual world of 
his own, a mental solitude as complete as that of Alexander Selkirk or Robin- 
son Crusoe. Even tothe curate, nis conversation, if he had touched upon his 
books, would have been heathen Greek; and to speak the truth plainly, with- 
out knowing a letter of that language, he knew more about the Greeks than 
nine-tenths of the clergy at that time, including all the dissenters, and than 
nine-tenths of the schoolmasters also. 

Our good Daniel had none of that confidence which so usually and so un- 
pleasantly characterizes self-taught men. In fact, he was by no means aware 
of the extent of his acquirements, all that he knew in this kind having been 
acquired for amusement, not for use. He had never attempted to teach himself 
anything. These books had lain in his way in boyhood, or fallen in it after- 
ward; and the perusal of them, intently as it was followed, was always ac- 
counted by him to be nothing more than recreation. None of his daily business 
had ever been neglected for it; he cultivated his fields and his garden, repaired 
his walls, looked to the stable, tended his cows, and salved his sheep, as dili- 
gently and as contentedly as if he had possessed neither capacity nor inclina- 
tion for any higher employments. Yet Daniel was one of those men who, if 
disposition and aptitude were not overruled by circumstances, would have grown 
pale with study, instead of being bronzed and hardened by sun, and wind, and 
rain. There were in him undeveloped talents which might have raised him to 
distinction as an antiquary, a virtuoso of the Royal Society, a poet, or a theolo- 
gian, to whichever course the bias in his ball of fortune had inclined. But he 
had not a particle of envy in his composition. He thought, indeed, that if he 
had had grammar learning in his youth like the curate, he would have made 
more use of it; but there was nothing either of the sourness or bitterness (call 
it which you please) of repining in this natural reflection. 

Never, indeed, was any man more contented with doing his duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call him. And well he might be so, for 
no man ever passed through the world with less to disquiet or to sour him. 
Bred up in habits which secured the continuance of that humble but sure inde- 
pendence in which he was born, he had never known what it was to be anxious 
for the future. At the age of twenty-five he had brought home a wife, the 
daughter of a little landholder like himself, with fifteen pounds for her portion , 
and the true love of his youth proved to him a faithful helpmate in those years 
when the dream of life is over, and we live in its realities. Their only child 
was healthy, apt, and docile, to all appearance as happily disposed in mind an¢ 
body as a father’s‘heart could wish. If they had fine weather for winning their 
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hay or shearing their corn, they thanked God for it; if the season proved unfa- 
vorable the labor was only a little the more, and the crop a little the worse. 
Their stations secured them from want, and they had no wish beyond it. What 
more had Daniel to desire. 


RICHARD GUY, THE SCHOOLMASTER OF INGLETON. 

Having nothing to desire for himself, Daniel’s ambition had taken a natural 
direction and fixed upon his son. He was resolved that the boy should be 
made a scholar; not with the prospect of advancing him in the world, but in 
the hope that he might become a philosopher, and take as much delight in the 
books which he would inherit as his father had done before him. Riches, and 
rank, and power appeared in his judgment to be nothing when compared to 
philosophy ; and herein he was as true a philosopher as if he had studied in the 
Porch, or walked the groves of Academus. 

[A little before young Daniel was capable of more instruction than could be 
given him at-home, there came a schoolmaster in declining life to settle at 
Ingleton.] 

Richard Guy was his name; he is the person to whom the lovers of old 
thyme are indebted for the preservation of the old poem of Flodden Field, 
which he transcribed from an ancient manuscript, and which was printed from 
his transcript by Thomas Gent of York. In his way through the world, which 
had not been along the king’s high Dunstable road, Guy had picked up a com- 
petent share of Latin, a little Greek, some practical knowledge of physic, and 
more of its theory; astrology enough to cast a nativity, and more acquaintance 
with alchymy than has often been possessed by one who never burnt his fin- 
gers in its processes. These acquirements were grafted on a disposition as 
obliging as it was easy; and he was beholden to nature for an understanding 
so clear and quick that it might have raised him to some distinction in the world 
if he had not been under the influence of an imagination at once lively and 
eredulous. Five-and-fifty years had taught him none of the world’s wisdom; 
they had sobered his mind without maturing it; but he had a wise heart, and 
the wisdom of the heart is worth all other wisdom. 

Daniel was too far advanced in life to fall in friendship; he felt a certain de- 
gree of attractiveness in this person’s company; there was, however, so much 
of what may better be called reticence than reserve iu his own quiet habitual 
manners, that it. would have been long before their acquaintance ripened into 
anything like intimacy, if an accidental circumstance had not brought out the 
latent sympathy which on both sides had till then rather been apprehended than 
understood. They were walking together one day when young Daniel, whe 
was then in his sixth year, looking up in his father’s face, proposed this ques- 
tion: “ Will it be any harm, father, if I steal five beans when next I go into 
Jonathan Dowthwaites, if I can do it without any one’s seeing me?” 

“ And what wouldst thou steal beans for,” was the reply, ‘“‘when anybody 
would give them to thee, and when thou knowest there are plenty at home ?” 

“But it won’t do to have them given, father,” the boy replied. “ They are 
to charm away my warts. Uncle William says I must steal five beans, a bean 
for every wart, and tie them carefully up in paper, and carry them to a place 
where two roads cross, and then drop them, and walk away without ever once 
looking behind me. And then the warts will go away from me, and come upon 
th® hands of the person that picks up the beans.” 
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“Nay, boy,” the father made answer; “that charm was never taught by 
a white witch! If thy warts are a trouble to thee, they would be a trouble to 
any one else; and to get rid of an evil from ourselves, Daniel, by bringing it 
upon another, is against our duty to our neighbor. Have nothing to do with a 
charm like that!” 

“ May I steal a piece of raw beef then,” rejoined the boy, “and rub the warts 
with it and bury it? For uncle says that will do, and as the beef rots, so the 
warts will waste away.” 

“ Daniel,” said the father, “those can be no lawful charms that begin with 
stealing; I could tell thee how to cure thy warts in a better manner. There is 
an infallible way, which is by washing the hands in moonshine, but then the 
moonshine must be caught in a bright silver basin. You wash and wash in the 
basin, and a cold moisture will be felt upon the hands, proceeding from the cold 
and moist rays of the moon.” 

“But whatghall we do for a silver basin?” said little Daniel. 

The father answered, “ A pewter dish might be tried if it were made very 
bright; but it is not deep enough. The brass kettle, perhaps, might do better.” 

“Nay,” said Guy, who had now begun to attend with some interest, “the 
shape of a kettle is not suitable. It should be a concave vessel, so as to con- 
centrate the rays. Joshua Wilson, I dare say, would lend his brass basin, 
which he can very well spare at the hour you want it, because nobody comes to 
be shaved by moonlight. The moon rises early enough to serve at this time. 
If you come in this evening at six o'clock, I will speak to Joshua in the mean- 
time, and have the basin as bright and shining as a good scouring can make it, 
The experiment is curious, and I should like to see it tried. Where, Daniel, 
didst thou learn it?” “TI read it,” replied Daniel, ‘‘in Sir Kenelm Digby’s Dis- 
courses, and he says it never fails.” 

Accordingly the parties met at the appointed hour. Mambrino’s helmet when 
new from the armorers, or when furbished for a tournament, was not brighter 
than Guy had rendered the inside of the barber’s basin. Schoolmaster, father, 
and son retired to a place out of observation, by the side of the river, a wild 
stream tumbling among the huge stones which it had brought down from the 
hills. On one of these stones sat Daniel the elder, holding the basin in such an 
inclination towards the moon that there should be no shadow in it; Guy directed 
the boy where to place himself so as not to intercept the light, and stood look- 
ing complacently on, while young Daniel revolved his hands one in another 
within the empty basin, as if washing them. “I feel them cold and clammy, 
father!” said the boy. (It was the beginning of November.) “ Ay,” replied 
the father, “that’s the cold moisture of the moon!” “ Ay!” e@hoed the school- 
master, and nodded his head in confirmation. 

The operation was repeated on the two following nights; and Daniel would 
have kept up his son two hours later than his regular time of rest to continue 
it on the third if the evening had not set in with clouds and rain. In spite of 
the patient's belief that the warts would waste away and were wasting, (for 
Prince Hohenlohe could not require more entire faith than was given on this 
occasion,) no alteration could be perceived in them at a fortnight’@end. Daniel 
thought the experiment had failed because it had not been repeated sufficiently 
often, and perhaps continued long enough. But the schoolmaster was of opin- 
jon that the cause of failure was in the basin: for that silver being the lunar 
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metal would by affinity assist the influential virtues of the moonlight, which 
finding no such affinity in a mixed metal of baser compounds, might contrari- 
wise have its potential qualities weakened, or even destroyed, when received in 
a brazen vessel, and reflected from it. Flossofer Daniel assented to this theory. 
Nevertheless, as the child got rid of his troublesome excrescences in the course 
of three or four months, all parties, disregarding the lapse of time at first, and 
afterwards fairly forgetting it, agreed that the remedy had been effectual, and 
Sir Kenelm, if he had been living, might have procured the solemn attestation 
of men more veracious than himself that moonshine was an infallible cure 
for warts. 


A KIND SCHOOLMASTER AND A HAPPY BOY. 


Though happily thou wilt say that wands be to be wrought when they are 
green, lest they rather break than bend when they be dry, yet know also that 
he that bendeth a twig because he would see if it would bow by strength, may 
chance to have a crooked tree when he would have a straight.—uPHvzs. 
From this time the two flossofers were friends. Daniel seldom went to Ingle- 
ton without looking in upon Guy, if it were between school hours. Guy on 
his part would walk as far with him on the way back as the tether of his own 
time allowed, and frequently on Saturdays and Sundays he strolled out and took 
a seat by Daniel’s fireside. Even the wearying occupation of hearing one gen- 
eration of urchins after another repeat a-b-ab, hammering the first rules of 
arithmetic into leaden heads, and pacing like a horse in a mill the same dull 
dragging round day after day, had neither diminished Guy’s good nature, nor 
lessened his love for children. He had from the first conceived a liking for 
young Daniel, both because of the right principle which was evinced by the 
manner in which he proposed the question concerning stealing the beans, and 
of the profound gravity (worthy of a flossofer’s son) with which he behaved in 
the affair of the moonshine. All that he saw and heard of him tended to con- 
firm this favorable prepossession; and the boy, who had been taught to read in 
. the Bible and in Stowe’s Chronicle, was committed to his tuition at seven years 
of age. 

Five days in the week (for in the North of England Saturday as well as Sun- 
day is a sabbath to the schoolmaster) did young Daniel, after supping his por- 
ringer of oatmeal pottage, set off to school, with a little basket containing his 
dinner in his hand. This provision usually consisted of oatcake and cheese, the 
latter in goodly proportion, but of the most frugal quality, whatever cream the 
milk afforded having been consigned to the butter tub. Sometimes it was a 
piece of cold bacon or cold pork; and in winter there was the luxury of a shred 
pie, which is a coarse north country edition of the pie abhorred by Puritans. 
The distance was in those days called two miles; but miles of such long meas- 
ure that they were for him a good hour’s walk at a cheerful pace. He never 
loitered on the way, being at all times brisk in his movements, and going to 
school with a spirit as light as when he returned from it, like one whose blessed 
lot it was never to have experienced, and therefore never to stand in fear of 
severity or unkindness. For he was not more a favorite with Guy for his docil- 
ity, and regularity, and diligence, than he was with his schoolfellows for his 
thorough good nature and a certain original oddity of humor. 

There are some boys who take as much pleasure in exercising their intellect- 
ual faculties, as others do when putting forth the power of arms and legs 
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in boisterous exertion. Young Daniel was from his childhood fond of books. 
William Dove use to say he was a chip of the old block; and this hereditary 
disposition was regarded with much satisfaction by both parents, Dinah having 
no higher ambition nor better wish for her son, than that he might prove like 
his father in all things. This being the bent of his nature, the boy having 
akind master as well as a happy home, never tasted of what old Lily calls (and 
well might call) the wearisome bitterness of the scholar’s learning. He was 
never subject to the brutal discipline of the Udals, and Busby’s, and Bowyers, 
and Parrs, and other less notorious tyrants who have trodden in their steps; 
nor was any of that inhuman injustice ever exercised upon him to break his 
spirit, for which it is to be hoped Dean Colet has paid in purgatory: to be 
hoped, I say, because if there be no purgatory, the dean may have gone farther 
and fared worse. Being the only Latiner in the school, his lessons were heard 
with more interest and less formality. Guy observed his progress with almost 
as much delight and as much hope as Daniel himself A schoolmaster who 
likes his vocation feels towards the boys who deserve his favor something like 
a thrifty and thriving father towards the children for whom he is scraping to- 
gether wealth; he is contented that his humble and patient industry should 
produce fruit, not for himself, but for them, and iooks with pride to a result in 
which it is impossible for him to partake, and which in all likelihood he may 
never live to see. Even some of the old phlebotomists have had this feeling to 
redeem them. 


EXCEPTIONS TO ONE OF KING SOLOMON’S RULES. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” Generally speaking, it will be found so; but is there any other 
Tule to which there are so many exceptions? 

Ask the serious Christian, as he calls himself, or the professor, (another and 
more fitting appellative which the Christian Pharisees have chosen for them- 
selves,) ask him whether he has found it hold good. Whether his sons, when 
they attained to years of discretion, (which are the most indiscreet years in the 
course of human life,) have profited as he expected by the long extemporane- 
ous prayers to which they listened night and morning, the sad Sabbaths which 
they were compelled to observe, and the soporific sermons which closed the 
domestic religiosities of those melancholy days. Ask them if this discipline has 
prevented them from running headlong into the follies and vices of the age— 
from being birdlimed by dissipation—omecaught in the spider’s web of sophistry 
and unbelief. “It is no doubt a true observation,” says Bishop Patrick, “ that 
the ready way to make the minds of youth grow awry, is to lace them too hard, 
by denying them their just freedom.” 

Ask the old faithful servant of Mammon, whom Mammon has rewarded to 
his heart’s desire, and in whom the acquisition of riches has only increased his 
eagerness for acquiring more—ask him whether he has succeeded in training up 
his heir to the same service. He will tell you that the young man is to be 
found upon race grounds, and in gaming-houses, that he is taking his swing of 
extravagance and excess, and is on the high road to ruin. 

Ask the wealthy Quaker, the pillar of the meeting—most orthodox in hete- 
todoxy—who never wore a garment of forbidden cut or color, never bent his 
body in salutation, or his knees in prayer—never uttered the heathen name of 
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@ day or month, nor ever addressed himself to any person without religiously 
speaking illegitimate English—ask him how it has happened that the tailor has 
converted his sons. He will fold his hands, and twirl his thumbs mournfully in 
silence. It has not been for want of training them in the way wherein it was 
his wish that they should go. 

You are about, sir, to send your son to a public school; Eton or Westmin- 
ster; Winchester or Harrow; Rugby or the Charterhouse, no matter which. 
He may come from either an accomplished scholar to the utmost extent that 
school education can make him so; he may be the better both for its discipline 
and its want of discipline; it may serve him excellently well as a preparatory 
school for the world into which he is about to enter. But also he may come 
away an empty coxcomb or a hardened brute—a spendthrift—a profligate—a 
blackguard or a sot. 

To put a boy in the way he should go, is like sending out a ship well found, 
well manned and stored, and with a careful captain; but there are rocks and 
shallows in her course, winds and currents to be encountered, and all the con- 
tingencies and perils of the sea. 

How often has it been seen that sons, not ctherwise deficient in duty towards 
their parents, have, in the most momentous concerns of life, taken the course 
most opposite to that in which they were trained to go, going wrong where the 
father would have directed them aright, or taking the right path in spite of all 
inducements and endeavors for leading them wrong! 

No such disappointment was destined to befall our Daniel. The way in 
which he trained up his son was that into which the bent of the boy's own na- 
ture would have led him; and all circumstances combined to favor the tendency 
of his education. The country abounding in natural objects of sublimity and 
beauty (some of these singular in their kind) might have impressed a duller 
imagination than had fallen to his lot; and that imagination had time enough 
for its workings during his solitary walks to and from school morning and even- 
ing. His home was in a lonely spot; and having neither brother nor sister, nor 
neighbors near enough in any degree to supply their place as playmates, he be- 
came his father’s companion imperceptibly as he ceased to be his fondling. And 
the effect was hardly less apparent in Daniel than in the boy. He was no 
longer the same taciturn person as of yore; it seemed as if his tongue had been 
loosened, and when the reservoirs of his knowledge were opened they flowed 
freely. e 
Their chimney-corner on a winter’s evening presented,a group not unworthy 
of Sir Joshua’s pencil. There sat Daniel, richer in marvelous stories than ever 
traveler who in the days of mendacity returned from tho East; the peat fire 
shining upon a countenance which, weather hardened as it was, might have 
given the painter a model for a patriarch, so rare was the union which it exhib- 
ited of intelligence, benevolence, and simplicity. There sat the boy with open 
eyes and ears, raised head, and fallen lip, in all the happiness of wonder and 
implicit belief. There sat Dinah, not less proud of her husband's learning than 
of the towardly disposition and promising talents of her son—twirling the 
thread at her spinning-wheel, but attending to all that passed; and when there 
was a pause in the discourse, fetching a deep sigh, and exclaiming “ Lord bless 
as! what wonderful things there are in the world!” There also sat Haggy, 
knitting stockings, and sharing in the comforts and enjoyments of the family 
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when the day’s work was done. And there sat William Dove—[who was born 
with one of those heads in which the thin partition which divides great wits 
from folly is wanting. Though all was not there, there was a great deal. Some 
of his faculties were more acute than ordinary, and his temper had never been 
soured by ill usage. His memory was retentive of all curious proverbial wis- 
dom and traditional lore, and had he come into the world a century sooner, 
he would have been taken nolens volens into some baron’s household, to wear 
motley, make sport for the guests and domestics, and live in fear of the rod. 
But it was his better fortune to live in an age when this calamity rendered him 
liable to no such oppression, and to be precisely in that station which ‘secured 
for him all the enjoyments of which he was capable, and all the care he needed. 
In higher life, he would probably have been consigned to the keeping of strang- 
ers who would have taken charge of him for pay ; in a humbler degree he must 
have depended upon the parish for support; or have been made an inmate of 
one of those moral lazar-houses in which age and infancy, the harlot and the 
idiot, the profligate and the unfortunate are herded together. 

William Dove escaped these aggravations of calamity. He escaped also that 
persecution to which he would have been exposed in populous places where 
boys run loose in packs, and harden one another in impudence, mischief, and 
cruelty. Natural feeling, when natural feeling is not corrupted, leads men to 
regard persons in his condition with a compassion not unmixed with awe. It 
is common with the country people when they speak of such persons to point 
significantly at the head and say, ’ Tis not all there: words denoting a sense of 
the mysteriousness of our nature which perhaps they feel more deeply on this 
than any other occasion. No outward and visible deformity can make them so 
truly apprehend how fearfully and wonderfully we are made. 

William Dove’s was not a case of fatuity. Though aZ was not there, there 
was a great deal. He was what is called half saved. Some of his faculties 
were more acute than ordinary, but the power of self-conduct was entirely 
wanting in him. Fortunately, it was supplied by a sense of entire dependance 
which produced entire docility. A dog does not obey his master more dutifully 
than William obeyed his brother; and in this obedience there was nothing of 
fear; with all the strength and simplicity of a child’s love, it had also the char- 
acter and merit of a moral attachment. 

The professed and privileged fool was generally characterized by a spice of 
knavery, and not unfrequently of maliciousness: the unnatural situation in 
which he was placed tended to excite such propensities, and even to produce 
them. William had shrewdness enough for the character, but nothing of this 
appeared in his disposition; ill usage might perhaps have awakened it, and to 
a fearful degree, if he had proved as sensible to injury as he was to kindness. 
But he had never felt an injury. He could not have been treated with more 
tenderness in Turkey, (where a degree of holiness is imputed to persons in his 
condition) than was uniformly shown him within the little sphere of his peram- 
bulations. It was surprising how much he had picked up within that little 
sphere. Whatever event occurred, whatever tale was current, whatever tradi- 
tions were preserved, whatever superstitions were believed, William knew them 
all; and all that his insatiable ear took in, his memory hoarded. Half the pro- 
verbial sayings in Ray's volume were in his head, and as many more with 
which Ray was unacquainted. He knew many of the stories which our chil- 
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dren are now reading as novelties in the selections from Grimm’s Kinder-und 
Haus Marchen, and as many of those which are collected in the Danish Folk 
Sagn. And if some zealous lover of legendary lore (like poor John Leyden, or 
Sir Walter Scott) had fallen in with him, the Shaksperian commentators might 
perhaps have had the whole story of St. Withold; the Wolf of the World’s End 
might have been identified with Fenris, and found to be a relic of the Scalds: 
and Rauf Collyer and John the Reeve might still have been as well known as 
. Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudeslie. 

Light lie the earth upon the bones of Richard Guy, the schoolmaster of Ingle- 
ton! He never consumed bigch enough in. his vocation to have made a besom ; 
and his ferula was never applied unless when some moral offense called for a 
chastisement that would be felt. There is a closer connection between good 
nature and good sense than is commonly supposed. sour, ill-tempered peda- 
gogue would have driven Daniel through the briars and brambles of the gram- 
mar and foundered him in its sloughs; Guy led him gently along the green- 
sward. He felt that childhood should not be made altogether a season of pain- 
ful acquisition, and that the fruits of the sacrifices then made are uncertain as to 
the account to which they may be turned, and are also liable to the contin- 
gencies of life at least, if not otherwise jeopardized. “ Puisque le jour peut lui 
manquer, laissons le un peu jouir del Aurore!” (Lest the day should not be his, 
let him enjoy the dawn.) The precept which warmth of imagination inspired 
in Jean Jacques was impressed upon Guy’s practice by gentleness of heart. 
He never crammed the memory of his pupil with such horrific terms as proth- 
esis, apheresis, epenthesis, syncope, paragoge, and apocope; never questioned 
him concerning appositio, evocatio, syllepsis, prolepsis, zeugma, synthesis, antip- 
tosis, and synecdoche; never attempted to deter him (as Lily says boys are 
above all things to be deterred) from those faults which Lily also says, seem 
almost natural to the English—the heinous faults of iotacism, lambdacism, 
(which Alcibiades effected,) ischnotesism, trauli’sm, and plateasm. But having 
grounded him well in the nouns and verbs, and made him understand the con- 
cords, he then followed in part the excellent advice of Lily thus given in his 
address to the reader :— 

“When these concords be well known unto them, (an easy and pleasant pain 
if the foregrounds be well and thoroughly beaten in,) let them not continue in 
learning of the rules orderly, as they lie in their syntax, but rather learn some 
pretty book, wherein is contained not only the eloquence of the tongue, but 
also a good plain lesson of honesty and godliness; and thereof take some little 
sentence as it lieth, and learn to make the same first out of English into Latin, 
not seeing the book, or construing itthereupon. And if there fall any necessary 
tule of the syntax to be known, then to learn it, as the occasion of the sentence 
giveth cause that day; which sentence once made well, and as nigh as may be 
with the words of the book, then to take the book and construe it; and so 
shall he be less troubled with the parsing of it, and easiliest carry his lesson in 
mind.” 

Guy followed this advice in part, and in part he deviated from it, upon Lily's 
own authority, as “judging that the most sufficient way which he saw to be 
the readiest mean;” while, therefore, he exercised his pupil in writing Latin 
pursuant to this plan, he carried him on faster in construing, and promoted the 
boy’s progress by gratifying his desire of getting forward. When he had dono 
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with Cordery, Erasmus was taken up; for some of Erasmus’s colloquies were in 
those days used as a school-book, and the most attractive one that could be put 
into aboy’s hands. After he had got through this, the aid of an English version 
was laid aside. And here Guy departed from the ordinary course, not upon any 
notion that he could improve upon it, but merely because he happened to pos- 
seas an old book composed for the use of schools, which was easy enough to 
suit young Daniel’s progress in the language, and might, therefore, save the 
cost of purchasing Justin, or Pheedrus, or Cornelius Nepos, or Eutropius—to one 
or other of which he would otherwise have been introduced. 

Now it has sometimes appeared to me, that, in like manner, boys might ae- 
quire their first knowledge of Latin from authors very inferior to those which 
are now used in all schools; provided the matter was unexceptionable and the 
Iatinity good; and that they should not be introduced to the standard works 
of antiquity till they are of an age in some degree to appreciate what they read. 

If the dead have any cognizance of posthumous fame, one would think it 
must abate somewhat of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard their 
earthly immortality, when they see to what base purposes their productions are 
applied. That their verses should be administered to boys in regular doses, as 
lessons or impositions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipped into 
the tail when it has failed to penetrate the head, can not be just the sort of 
homage to their genius which they anticipated or desired. 

Not from any reasonings or refinements of this kind, but from the mere acei- 
dent of possessing the book, Guy put into his pupil’s hands the Dialogues of 
Johannes Ravisius Textor. Jean Tixier, Seigneur de Ravisy, in the Nivernois, 
who thus latinized his name, is a person whose works, according to Baillet’'s 
severe censure, were buried in the dust of a few petty colleges and unfrequented 
shops, more than a century ago. He was, however, in his day, a person of no 
mean station in the world of letters, having been rector of the university of 
Paris, at the commencement of the sixteenth century; and few, indeed, are the’ 
writers whose books have been so much used; for perhaps no other author 
ever contributed so largely to the manufacture of exercises, whether in prose or 
verse, and of sermons also. Textor may be considered as the first compiler of 
the Gradus ad Parnassum ; and that collection of apothegms was originally 
formed by him, which Conrade Lycosthenes enlarged and rearranged; which 
the Jesuits adopted after expurgating it; and which during many generations, 
served as one of the standard commonplace books for commonplace divines in 
this country as well as on the Continent. 

But though Textor was continually working in classical literature with a pa- 
tience and perseverance which nothing but the delight he experienced in such 
occupations could have sustained, he was without a particle of classical taste. 
His taste was that of the age wherein he flourished, and these his dialogues are 
moralities in Latin verse. The designs and thoughts, which would have ac- 
corded with their language had they been written either in old French or old 
English, appear, when presented in Latinity, which is always that of a scholar, 
and largely interwoven with scraps from familiar classics, as strange as Harle- 
quin and Pantaloon would do in heroic costume. 

Earth opens the first of these curious compositions with a bitter complaint 
for the misfortunes which it is her lot to witness. Age (4?tas) overhears the 
lamentation, and inquires the cause; and after a dialogue, in which the author 
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makes the most liberal use of his own commonplaces, it appears that the perish- 
able nature of all sublunary things is the cause of this mourning. das en- 
deavors to persuade Zerra that her grief is altogether unreasonable by such 
brief and cogent observations as Fata Jubent, Fata volunt, Ita Diis placitum. 
Earth asks the name of her philosophic consoler, but upon discovering it, calls 
her falsa virago, and meretria, and abuses her as being the very author of all 
the evils that distress her. However, 4¢tas succeeds in talking Terra into bet- 
ter humor, advises her to exhort man that he should not set his heart upon per. 
ishable things, and takes her leave as Homoenters. After a recognition between 
mother and son, Zerra proceeds to warn Homo against all the ordinary pursuits 
of this world, To convince him of the vanity of glory she calls up in succes- 
sion the ghosts of Hector, Achilles, Alexander, and Samson, who tell their tales 
and admonish him that valor and renown afford no protection against Death. 
To exemplify the vanity of beauty, Helen, Lais, Thisbe, and Lucretia are sum- 
moned, relate in like manner their respective fortunes, and remind him that 
pulvis et umbra sumus. Virgil preaches to him upon the emptiness of literary 
fame. Xerxes tells him that there is no avail in power, Nero that there is none 
in tyranny, Sardanapalus that there is none in voluptuousness. But the appli- 
cation which Homo makes of all this, is the very reverse to what his mother 
intended: he infers that seeing he mvst die at last, live how he will, the best 
thing he can do is to make a merry life of it, so away he goes to dance and 
revel, and enjoy himself: and Terra concludes with the mournful observation 
that men will still pursue their bane, unmindful of their latter end. 

Another of these moralities begins with three worldlings (tres mundan?) ring: 
ing changes upon the pleasures of profligacy, in Textor’s peculiar manner, each 


in regular succession saying something to the same purport in different words, 
As thus:— 


Priuvs MUNDANUS, 
Si breve tempus abit, 
Secunpus MuNDANUS, 
Primus MuUNDANUS, Si vita caduca recedit, 
Dies TERTIUS MUNDANUS, 
SecunDUs MUNDANUS, Si cadit hora, 
Perit Omne, 
TERTIUS MUNDANUS, 
Venit Mors. 
Prius MUNDANUS, 
Quidnam prodesset fati meminisse futuri? wy 
Secunpus MUNDANUS. 
Quidnam prodesset lachrymis cousumere vitam ? 
TERTIUS MUNDANUS. 
Quidnam prodesset tantis incumbere curis ? 
Upon which an unpleasant personage, who has just appeared to interrupt their 
trialogue, observes— 
“Si breve tempus abit, si vita caduca recedit, 
Si cadit hora, dies abeunt, perit Omne, venit Mors, 
Quidnam lethiferee Mortis meminisse nocebit ?” 


It is Mors herself who asks the question. The three wordlings, however, 
behave as resolutely as Don Juan in the old drama; they tell Death that they 
are young, and rich, and active, and vigorous, and set all admonition at defi- 
ance. Death, or rather Mrs. Death, (for Mors being feminine is called lera, and 
meretriz, and virago,) takes all this patiently, and letting them go off in a dance, 
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calls up Human Nature, who has been asleep meantime, and asks her how she 
can sleep in peace while her sons are leading a life of dissipation and debauch- 
ery. Nature very coolly replies by demanding why they should not: and Death 
answers, because they must go to the infernal regions for so doing. Upon this 
Nature, who appears to be liberally inclined, asks if it is credible that any 
should be obliged to go there: and Death, to convince her, calls up a soul from 
bale to give an account of his own sufferings. A dreadful account this Damna- 
tas gives; and when Nature, shocked at what she hears, inquires if he is the only 
one who is tormented in Orcus, Damnatus assures her that hardly one in a 
thousand goes to heaven, but that his fellow sufferers are in number number- 
less; and he specifies among them kings and popes, and senators and severe 
schoolmasters—a class of men whom Textor seems to have held in great and 
proper abhorrence—as if, like poor Thomas Tusser, he had suffered under their 
inhuman discipline. 

Horrified at this, Nature asks advice of Mors, and Mors advises her to send a 
gon of Thunder round the world, who should reprove the nations for their sins, 
and sow the seeds of virtue by his preaching. Peregrinus goes upon this mis- 
sion, and returns to give an account of it. Nothing can be worse than the 
report. As for the kings of the earth, it would be dangerous, he says, to say 
what they were doing. The popes suffered the ship of Peter to go wherever 
the winds carried it. Senators were won by intercession, or corrupted by gold. 
Doctors spread their nets in the temples for prey, and lawyers were dumb un- 
less their tongues were loosened by money. Had he seen the Italians ?—Italy 
was full of dissensions, ripe for war, and defiled by its own infamous vice. The 
Spaniards ?—They were suckled by Pride. The English ?— 

“Gens tacitis preegnans arcanis, ardua tentans, 
Edita tartareis mihi creditur esse tenebris.” 

In short, the missionary concludes that he has found every where an abund- 
ant crop of vices, and that all his endeavors to produce amendment have been 
like ploughing the seashore. Again afflicted Nature asks advice of Mors, and 
Mors recommends that she should call up Justice, and send her abroad with her 
scourge to repress the wicked. But Justice is found to be so fast asleep that 
no calling can awaken her. Mors then advises her to summon Veritas—alas! 
unhappy Veritas enters complaining of pains from head to foot, and in all the 
intermediate parts, within and without; she is dying, and entreats that Nature 
will call some one to confess her. But who shall be applied to? Kings?— 
They will not come. Nobles?— Veritas is a hateful personage to them. Bish- 
ops, or mitred abbots ?—They have no regard for Truth. Some saint from the 
desert?—Nature knows not where to find one! Poor Veritas therefore dies 
“unhouseled, disappointed, unannealed;” and forthwith three demons enter 
rejoicing that Human Nature is left with none to help her, and that they are 
kings of this world. They call in their ministers, Caro, and Volupias, and 
Vitium, and send them to their work among mankind. These successful mis- 
sionaries return, and relate how well they have sped every where; and the 
demons being by this time hungry, after washing in due form, and many cere- 
monious compliments among themselves, sit down to a repast which their min- 
isters have provided. The bill of fare was one which Belzebub's court of alder- 
men might have approved. There were the brains of a fat monk—a roasted 
doctor of divinity who afforded great satisfaction—a king’s surloin—some 
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broiled pope’s flesh, and part of a schoolmaster; the joint is not specified, but 1 
suppose it to have been the rump. Then came a senator's lights and a lawyer's 
tongue. 

When they have eaten of these dainties till the distended stomach can hold 
no more, Virtus comes in, and seeing them send off the fragments to their Tar- 
tarean den, calls upon mankind to bestow some sustenance upon her, for she is 
tormented with hunger. The demons and their ministers insult her and drive 
her into banishment; they tell Nature that to-morrow the great King of Orcus 
will come and carry her away in chains; off they go in a dance, and Nature 
eoncludes the piece by saying that what they have threatened must happen, 
unless Justice shall be awakened, Virtue fed, and Vertéas restored to life by the 
sacred book. 

There are several other dialogues in a similar strain of fiction. The rudest 
and perhaps oldest specimen of this style is to be found in Pierce Ploughman, 
the most polished. in Calderon, the most popular in John Bunyan’s Holy War, 
and above all inhis Pilgrim’s Progress. It appears from the dialogues that they 
were not composed for the use of youth alone as a school-book, but were rep- 
resented at college; and poor as they are in point of composition, the oddity 
of their combinations, and the wholesome honesty of their satire, were well 
adapted to strike young imaginations, and make an impression there which 
better and wiser works might have failed tw leave. 

A schoolmaster who had been regularly bred would have regarded such a 
book with scorn, and discerning at once its obvious faults, would have been 
incapable of perceiving anything which might compensate for them. But Guy 
was not educated well enough to despise a writer like ald Textor. What he 
knew himself, he had picked up where and how he could, in byways and cor- 
ners. The book was neither in any respect above his comprehension, nor be- 
low his taste; and Joseph Warton never rolled off the hexameters of Virgil or 
Homer, ore rotundo, with more delight, when expatiating with all the feelings of 
a scholar and a poet upon their beauties, to such pupils as Headley, and Rus- 
sell, and Bowles, than Guy paraphrased these rude but striking allegories to his 
delighted Daniel. 

The intellectual education which young Daniel received at home was as much 
out of the ordinary course as the book in which he studied at school. Robin- 
son Crusoe had not yet reached Ingleton. Sanford and Merton had not been 
written, nor the history of Pecksey and Flapsey and the Robin’s Nest, which 
is the prettiest fiction that ever was composed for children, and for which its 
excellent authoress will one day rank high among women of genius when time 
shall have set its seal upon desert. The only book within his reach, of all those 
which now come into the hands of youth, was the Pilgrim’s Progress, and this 
he read at first without a suspicion of its allegorical import. What he did not 
understand was as little remembered as the sounds of the wind, or the motions 
of the passing clouds; but the imagery and the incidents took possession of 
his memory and his heart. After a while Textor became an interpreter of the 
immortal Tinker, and the boy acquired as much of the meaning by glimpses a8 
was desirable, enough to render some of the personages more awful by spiritu- 
alizing them, while the tale itself remained as a reality. Oh! what blockheads 
are those wise persons who think it necessary that a child should comprehend 
every thing it reads! 





IV. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





Tae Norma Scuoot at Brincewarter went into operation on the 
9th of September, 1840, with 28 pupils. Up to August, 1846, pupils 
were received for two terms, which were not necessarily successive. 
Since that time they have been required to remain three successive 
terms of fourteen weeks each. In 1855, the period of attendance at 
all the State Normal Schools was fixed at one year and a half. This 
school receives both male and female pupils. 

The following communication from Prof. Marshall Conant, the 
present Principal, sets forth the existing regulations respecting the ad- 
mission of pupils, course of study, and other particulars. 


Males must be at least seventeen years of age, and females at least sixteen. 

Each candidate for membership is required to present a certificate of good MORAL 
CHARACTER, from some responsible person; and must pass a satisfactory examination 
m the common branches, viz.,— Reading, Spelling, Defining, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Grammar and Geography. 

There is also required of the candidate a pledge to remain in the institution three 
consecutive terms, and faithfully to observe all its rules and regulations. If, however, 
the candidate is found to be qualified to enter advanced classes, his connection with 
the institution may be for a less time ; but not less than one year. 

The school year is divided into two terms : one beginning on the third Wednesday 
of March, and continuing 19 weeks ; the otheron the third Wednesday of September, 
and continuing 21 weeks. Annual session of the school, 40 weeks. 

Pupils are received at the commencement of each term. 

All candidates for admission are required to present themselves at the school room 
at 9 o’clock, A. M., of the first day of the term; for only in very special cases is any 
one entitled to an examination for admission after that day. 

Tuition is gratuitous to those who design to become Teachers in the Public Schools 
of the State. To those from other States, who do not become Teachers in this, a fee 
of $10 per term is charged for tuition; and the same also to those who enter the insti- 
tution for the purpose of qualifying themselves to teach in Private Schools. A like 
amount for tuition is expected to be paid by those who fail to fulfill an expressed de- 
sign to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 

The State appropriates $1000 a year for each of the Normal Schools, to aid those 
of its own students who find it difficult to meet the expense of attending one of those 
institutions without assistance. This aid is not granted during the first thirteen weeks 
of the course. Afterward, applicants for aid may expect to receive it as follows: 
those who reside not over twenty miles from the school, 50 cts. per week ; those resid- 
ing between 20 and 30 miles, $1; and those over 30 miles, $1,50 per week. If, how- 
ever, the number of applicants in any term should be greater than to allow of these 
rates of distribution from the regular appropriation for the term, that amount will be 
distributed in the proportion of these rates. 

Board is usually $2,50 per week; exclusive of fuel and lights. And $1,50 is 
required of every student, at the middle of each term, to meet incidental expenses. 

It is also expected that every student will furnish himself with a copy of Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, and with one or two other smaller works ; the whole expense of which may ° 
emount to $7,00. All other text-books are furnished to the students free of charge. 

29 
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The following table exhibits the course of studies pursued in the school, during 
the required time of connection with it, viz., one year and a half. 

The pupils are divided into three classes; the Junior, Middle, and Senior. 

The studies for the First Term, or Junior Class, stand upon the left of the table, 
next to the column of Hours, &c.; those for the Second Term, or Middle Class, occu- 
py the next column to the right ; those for the Third Term, or Senior Class, are placed 
upon the extreme right. 

The table shows ata glance what are the particular studies for any part of the 
course, together with the days and hours of recitation. 

The arrangements of the school are such that, besides pursuing this course of stud- 
ies, the pupils are employed at times in giving instruction. This affords the prin- 
cipal and his assistants the opportunity of rendering the pupils more efficient aid in 
the application of principles, and the illustration of methods. 

A course of lectures on Physical Geography is annually given in the school, in the 
month of December, by Prof Guyot ; also a course on Chemistry, by some other 
professor. 

Tasiz.—Plan of Study and Instruction in the State Normal Schooi, at Bridgewater, Mass. 

MORNING. 
Hours. MONDAY AND FRIDAY. 
9 to 914... . « « Devotional Exercises. 
914to 10-10( , | Arithmetic. J g | Arithmetic. , | American History. 
= 


Wi4to WM 4-2/ Ist Latin, {9 os Latin. 3d Latin. 


sc 
lli-4to 12 | Algebra. |= | Algebra. (a Polit. Class Book or Const. U 8 
TUESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
9 to 914... . ~ « Devotional Exercises. 
2 
. 
= 


12 } m4 | Arithmetic. Arithmetic. Astronomy. 
\ 


coal : 
10 12( a | Geometry. ( = | Nat. Philos. £ | Trigonometry and Optics. 
| € 
7} 


si 
S| 
= | 
WEDNESDAY. 
834. . « + Devotional Exercises. 
91-2 Physiology. Logic. Rhetoric. 
+ + « « « « Compositions 
- « « Music. 
SATURDAY. 
834... . . + Devotional Exercises. 
91-2(. ie {g | Logic. | Rhetoric. 


| 
\ 


11-40 [> | Grammar. = | Grammar. Grammar. 
12. « « « « «+ Moral Philosophy and Duties. 
AFTERNOON. 
+ Writing and Spelling every P. M. 
MONDAY AND THURSDAY. 
Reading. [ z Reading. _ | Book Keeping. 


£ s 
10-35! = | Algebra. o | Algebra. 2 | Geology and Natural History. 


to = | Grammar. © | Grammar. = | Grammar. 


i] 
to Geography. (= | Geography. a Geography or Indust. Drawing. 
TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
to . | Reading. f z Reading. ( . | Reading. 
to 33-4 {-5 | Ment. Arith.{© | Eng.Lan. {-2 | Theory of Teach. & Sch. Laws 








cs 
to 43-4 Geography. (5 | Geography. Surveying ecg .nd. Drawing. 
434to 5 General Exercises every P. M. 
There have been 1035 pupils, viz., 424 males and 611 femaes, connected with the 
school since its opening; of which number, 706 have completed the course of study. 





* These are the hours for the Summer Term, those for the Winter Term are a half hour earlier: 
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Tae Normal School at Bridgewater, as well as that at Westfield, re- 
ceives both male and female pupils. The regulations respecting the 
admission of pupils, course of study, number and length of each session, 
are set forth in the Regulations of the Board. The following communi- 
cations from Mr. N. Tillinghast, who has been the Principal of this Insti- 
tution from its first establishment, and has now the longest experience of 
any Normal School teacher in this country, gives the general results of 
his experience, and the experience of this Institution in the work of educa- 
ting teachers. 

“The main facts about this school you are already acquainted with. It went 
into operation September 9th, 1840, with 28 pupils. There have entered the school 
in all, 657 pupils; 365 females, 292 males. Up to August, 1846, pupils were re- 
ceived for two terms, which were not necessarily successive. Since that time they 
have been required to remain three successive terms, of 14 weeks each. The aver- 
age number at present is between 60 and 70. The whole number of pupils since 
August, 1846, is 252; of these, 32, from various causes, have left the school after 
one or two terms. Of the 220, two have not been, and apparently, do not intend 
to be, teachers. 

It seems to me that these schools are doing good. My own scholars have, I 
think, succeeded as well as I could reasonably expect. Many have failed ; indeed 
many from whom I looked for success ; others have continued to keep schools, but 
doing no better, for aught that I know, than they would have done without staying 
a year here; but still I can not feel disappointed. 

There are, it seems to me, grave defects in the constitution of my school. Four 
years would, in my judgment, be profitably given to the subjects which we touch 
on in one. If pupils must be taught subjects in these schools, as I think they must 
for a time under the best organization, the course ought to extend over three years 
at least. I think it would bea better plan than the present, to receive pupils for, 
say twenty-one weeks, and to give that time to reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
geography ; and in another twenty-one weeks, to take up reading, spelling, physio- 
logy, grammar ; so that only a few studies should be in the school at a time, and 
teachers might go for a term without interfering with their teaching school. The 
great evil now, in my school, is the attempt to take up so many studies, most per- 
sons inverting the truth, and supposing the amount acquired the important thing, 
and the ely unimportant. But I should be content if I could bring pupils into 
such a state of desire that they would pursue truth, and into such a state of knowl- 
edge that they could recognize her when overtaken. A very few studies, and long 
dwelling on them—this is my theory. I have no especial belief in teaching others 
methods of teaching: I do not mean, that the subject should be entirely passed by ; 
but that pupils should not be trained into, or directed into particular processes ; it 
seems to me that each well-instructed mind will arrive at a method of imparting, 
better for it than any other method. I therefore have tried to bring my pupils 
to get at results for themselves, and to show them how they may feel co 
dent of the truth of their results. I have sought criticism from my scholars on all 
my methods, processes, and results ; aimed to have them, kindly of course, but freely 
criticise each other ; and they are encouraged to ask questions, and propose doubts. I 
call on members of the classes to hear recitations, and on the others to make re- 
marks, thus approving and disapproving one another ; they are called upon to make 
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up general exercises, and to deliver them to their classes, sometimes on subjects and 
in styles fitted to those whom they address ; sometimes they are bid to imagine 
themselves speaking to children. I find I am getting more into’details than I intend, 
or you wish. My idea of a Normal School is, that it should have a term of four 
years ; that those studies should be pursued that will lay a foundation on which to 
build an education. I mean, for example, that algebra should be thoroughly studied 
as the foundation for arithmetic ; that geometry and trigonometry should be studied, by 
which, with algebra, to study natural philosophy, &c. ; the number of studies should 
be comparatively small, but much time given to them. I, of course, do not intend 
to write a list of studies, and what I have said above is only for illustration: the 
teacher should be so trained as to be above his text books. Whatever has been 
done in teaching in all countries, different methods, the thoughts of the best minds 
on the science and the art of instruction, should be laid before the neophyte teachers, 
In a proper Normal School there should be departments, and the ablest men put 
over them, each in his own department. Who knows more than one branch 
well? 

I send herewith a catalogue of my school, which will give you some idea of its 
osteology ; what of life these bones have, others must judge. But when shall the 
whole vision of the Prophet be fulfilled in regard to the teachers of the land.—“ And 
the breath came into them, and they lived and stood upon their feet, (not on those 
of any author) an exceeding great army.” 

God prosper the work, and may your exertions in the cause be gratefully remem- 
bered.”’ 


The Visitors of the Bridgewater Normal School, in their Report to the 
Board, in December, 1850, present the following statement :— 


That at the first term of the normal year, seventeen pupils entered ; and during 
that term the whole number was fifty-nine. At the second term, thirty-one en- 
tered ; during which term the whole number was seventy-two. At the third term, 
ending November 12, twenty-five entered; and the whole number during that 
term was seventy-nine. The whole number received during the year was seventy- 
three. Fifteen graduated at the end of the year. Two of the graduating class left 
the school on account of ill health. 

The young men of the graduating class are all engaged for the winter schools. 
Of the young ladies, some are teaching now, and all intend to take schools as they 
have opportunity. 

The visitors have repeated their attendance upon the school, at different times 
during the year, with the highest satisfaction. They have witnessed, with great 
pleasure, the enlightened zeal and earnestness with which the principal and his as- 
sistants have done their work, and bear testimony to the evident thoroughness 
with which the training of the pupils has been conducted. They regard this school 
as an honor to the state, and as doing a most important service in regard to the 
great cause of education.” 
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ADDRESS 
aT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
BY WILLIAM G. BATES, 


August 19th, 1846. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Education, Teachers, and Friends : 


Tue sagacious enactment of the Legislature of 1845, and the enlightened lib- 
erality of philanthropic individuals, placed at the disposal of the Board of Edu- 
cation the means of erecting two edifices for the accommodation of the State 
Normal Schools. One of those edifices is now completed ; and this day it is to 
be set apart to the uses for which it was designed. The occasion has been deemed 
one of sufficient importance to justify a public and joyful commemoration; and, 
at the request of the other members of the Board, and by their appointment, 
I appear before you, to bear a part in the performances of the day. We 
have assembled, then, to dedicate a school-house! The executive authority of 
this ancient Commonwealth, the Board of Education, the wise and the learned 
from the different sections of the State, and the friends of progressive improve- 
ment in the cause of education, without regard to conventional lines or state 
boundaries, have convened to rejoice in the dedication of a building which hence- 
forth is to be appropriated to the education of those who are to instruct the 
children of the State in the rudiments of learning. 

“Ts not this,” methinks I hear an objector exclaim, “a trivial matter? Are 
there not other and more appropriate occasions of rejoicing? Are there net 
bright days in our national calendar, events in our history, to fire the soul of song, 
and to swell the anthem of joy? Have you no voice of praise for that recent 
consummation which has extended our institutions, in peaceful perpetuity, to the 
distant shores of the Pacific? Give over, then, this inapposite attempt to dig- 
~ so unimportant an event as that which has called us together this day.” 

very nation has its own, its peculiar days of rejoicing. The birth of a prince, 
the accession of a king, the yielding up of a charter, the overthrow of a dynasty, 
have swelled the hearts of many an oppressed and suffering people. Our own 
country has even nobler themes than these. But, if it be the object of social life 
to increase our pleasures here ; if the cultivation of our moral powers is to minis- 
ter to our enjoyments hereafter ; if the aim of political institutions is to secure to 
a people the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, there 
can be no more heart-cheering vision than to behold a rich and powerful State 
solemnly pledging its wealth and its energies to the promotion of a cause upon 
which all these interests depend. Indeed, of all the events in our historic annals 
of which orators have discoursed and poets have sung, there is not one, worthy 
of a lasting commemoration, which is not intimately connected with the cause 
which has convened us to-day. Take, for example, that ever-memorable event, 
which stands out in our history as the brightest and the noblest, since the great 
triumph of Columbus, and ask yourselves why we celebrate the anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Is it that a few adventurers succeeded in establish- 
ing a. colony which has been ripened, by subsequent wisdom, into this great empire 4 
that, driven by persecution from their native land, they fled to the solitude of a 
new continent, and converted a refuge from present distress into an asylum for the 
oppressed of every clime? The feelings which animated them were nobler than 
these, and their plans more enduring. They came hither to found a State! All 
their desires and their energies tended to this one object. Danger could not appal, 
suffering could not deter them from its pursuit. When they left the harbor of 
Delft-haven, and while their frail bark staggered under the fearful billows, their 
breasts were laboring for the development of those great principles of govern- 
ment which were destined to win for them the gratitude of a world. When 
they landed upon the rock of Plymouth, they stood upon the territory of a civ- 
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ilized state ; and the sun which woke the first morning of their occupancy, shone 
upon a regularly organized government. 

Nor, amid the gloom which enshrouded them, and the dangers which threat- 
ened to ingulf their infant colony, did they falter in the designs which had their 
birth in suffering. Having elicited the great principle of the capability of man 
for the duties of self-government, they set forth, at once, to provide the means 
of demonstrating that capability ; and, in the midst of a mighty struggle for the 
very existence of their colony, they provided by enactment, within the first 
quarter of a century of its existence, for the future education of its children. 

The first provision for public instruction in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
‘was passed in the year 1642. Five years after, in 1647, another act was passed, 
securing, still more effectually, the education of the young; but in the year 1692, 
just two centuries after the discovery of this continent, the means of diffusing 
the light of learning and religion, not only throughout that continent, but through- 
eut the world, were provided in the enactments of the Pilgrim Fathers.* Other 
patriots and other sages, before them, had labored earnestly for the dissemina- 
tion of intelligence—and, in the early ages, some of them had fallen martyrs to 
their zeal in this noblest cause—but it was reserved for “the Fathers” to in- 
graft that great principle on the laws of a country, as a maxim of government, 
that all the people of a State should be educated by the State. 

This provision is entitled “ An Act for the settlement and support of ministers 
and schoolmasters.” “The Fathers” evidently considered Learning to be the 
handmaid of Religion, and while, in the law, they provided for the former, by 
making it the duty of the magistracy to supply any want of the stated means 
ef grace by the appointment of a suitable pastor at the expense of the neglect- 
ful, town, they secured the promotion of learning by heavy penalties for each 
case of neglect. 

But then, as now, there were enlightened men whose zeal and intelligence 
were in advance of their age. The act of 1701,} after reciting the former act, 
proceeds as follows: “The observance of which wholesome and necessary law is 
shamefully neglected by divers towns, and the penalty thereof not required, 
tending greatly to the nourishment of ignorance and iodiaten, whereof grievous 
eomplaint is made.” It then provides for the redress of these evils, and enacts 
that the. penalties for future neglect shall be doubled; that every grammar- 
master,shall be approved by the minister of the town and the ministers of two 
adjoining towns, or any two of them ; that no minister of any town shall perform 
such services, as a teacher, as to discharge the town from the performance of its 
duties,under the act ; and that justices of the peace, and all grand-jurors, shall 
diligently inquire and true presentment make of all breaches and neglect of the 
same, that: due prosecution may be made against the offenders. 

Nor were they more zealous in providing the means of instruction for the rising 
generation; than they were solicitous as to the characters of the teachers; and 
their wisdom, in this respect, far transcends the legislation of modern days. We 
proyide,.in.reference to our security in the qualification of teachers, that they 
shall. be examined by a competent board of judges, and, if not found to be quall- 
fied, why, then, that their employers shall be under no obligation to pay them 
for their services;, Under the operation of this law, a grossly incompetent teacher, 
who-has been rejected for the want of proper moral or literary qualifications, 
may. form the minds and morals of our children, according to his own standard 
of character ; and yet, if his employers are so inclined, he may receive a reward 
for his. work of | But even this safeguard applies oniy to the public schools. 
In our academies, and in the numerous private schools with which, unfortunately, 
our country abounds, there is no legal check upon the injury which a bad man 
may work upon the. minds and hearts of those who, by misjudging parents, may 
be committed to his charge. No matter how much he may lack in intelligence 
or in morals ; no matter how positively depraved he may be in his sentiments or 
in his conduct; he is, nevertheless, a teacher under the law, or rather in spite of 
the law, and may exert a most deleterious influence upon the minds of those 
whose education should be under its especial guardianship. 

Not such were the views of those wise men who have transmitted to us that 


* Province Laws, c. XIII. p. 245. + Province Laws, c. LXXXIL. p. 371. 
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glorious system, under the operation of which the hitherto discordant elements 
of government have moved on in unbroken harmony. They considered the 
teacher as the former of the man; and that, to secure a virtuous and an intelli- 
gent community, it was necessary, not only to provide the means of good instrue- 
tion, but to guard against the influences of bad. Their opinions on this subject 
were fully and forcibly expressed in the act of 1712, which is known as the 
“Reformation Act.”* Its preamble recites, that, “forasmuch as the well edu- 
eating and instructing of children and youth, in families and schools, are a neces- 
sary means to propagate religion and good manners, and the conversation and 
example of heads of families and schools having great influence on those under 
their care and government, to an imitation thereof,” no person “shall presume to 
set up or keep a school,” without the allowance and approbation of the proper 
authority ; and, the law continues, if any person “shall be so hardy” as to offend 
against its provisions, he shall forfeit a heavy penalty, to be inflicted as long as 
his school shall continue, and as often as he may be prosecuted therefor. 

Such were the views and feelings of the Pilgrims. Such were the objects at 
which they aimed, and the means by which those objects were sought to be ac- 
complished. And when we consider the wise adaptation of the means to the 
end, when we contemplate the sure and rapid progress which has marked our 
course as a nation, the more sure, and the more rapid, accordingly as we have 
adhered to and maintained those principles which they established—who shall 
say that the first vision of a free and an independent republic did not break upon 
their sight, while they were tossing upon the ocean in the cabin of the May 
Flower ? 

If we are correct in the opinion which has been incidentally expressed, and 
which has obtained a general credénce throughout the world, that the securit 
of our free institutions depends upon the enactment of the provisions for the uni- 
versal education of the people, at the expense of the State, it surely cannot be 
inappropriate to the present occasion, nor can the occasion itself be trifling and 
unimportant, which leads us to consider the manner in which that provision affects 
the people in relation to our government. If the consideration subserves no 
other purpose than to renew our recollections of those whose stout hands and 
whose stouter hearts provided for us this goodly land, it is,.at least, but a fitting 
tribute paid at the call of gratitude. But the consideration may produce a more 
useful result ; and, as Old Mortality, among the tombs of the Covenanters, “con- 
sidered himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity 
the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers, and thereby 

- trimming, as it were, the beacon-light which was to warn future generations to 
defend their religion even unto blood,” so we, in the contemplation of this noblest 
of the monuments of the Pilgrims, may be led to emulate them in their zeal, to 
catch the fire of their devotion, and to resolve to hand down to future ages this 
splendid memorial of their undying fame. 

The country from which the Pilgrims fled is a monarchy. In it the three 
essential modifications of government are arranged with so nice an adaptation to 
the liberty of the subject, as to make the British constitution the ouaee of the 
world. There, is the freedom of the seg There, is the trial by jury! There, 
every man’s property is secured to him under the provisions of the law, and 
every man’s house is his castle. There, the path to wealth is open to every 
traveler, and honors and rewards are ready to be showered upon the successful 
and the deserving. How sedulously they labor to promote their national pros- 
perity! And, to secure that object, how carefully they watch over the welfare 
of those who may become their monarchs! The birth of a royal infant is an- 
nounced as a subject of national congratulation, and the anncuncement is hailed 
with a response of national enthusiasm. The most experienced and celebrated 
physicians watch over even its healthful hours, and ladies of rank and fortune 
are proud to be its nurses. Learning waits upon and calls forth the a 
of its intellect, and science strengthens its powers by well-adapted and judicious 
exercise. Learned treatises and controversial publications discuss the means for 
the cultivation of all its faculties, and the whole nation watches for its progress 
with more than a parental anxiety. And why? Because this infant may be a 


* Province Laws, c. CV. p. 398 
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component part of their own government; and they know how much the happi- 
ness and welfare of a people depend upon the virtue and intelligence of their 
rulers. 


Nor is their zeal for the blessings of a good government expended in their 
efforts for the education of the executive power only. Their judicial and their 
legislative departments are equally the objects of their fostering care. Of their 
judiciary, it is sufficient to remark, that the exorbitant salaries of the office, and 
the pengjon which follows its resignation, have ever called the highest talent 
from to the bench, and made the podees of England, from the earliest 
ages, the true expounders of the law and the pure ministers of justice. 

Of the Legislative branch, the House of Lords is composed principally of those 
who derive, fram a long line of ancestry, the office of hereditary rulers of the 
realm. And, to guard against the deteriorations which inevitably follow the 
accident of birth, the most distinguished citizens of the nation are promoted to 
the peerage, to superadd to the distinctions of rank the dignity of intelligence. 

The remaining branch of the Legislature consists of that body of men which is 
designed to represent the great interests of the people. But so guarded is the 
election of the members of the House of Commons by the controlling powers of 
the crown and the peers, and the dictates of a cautious and wary policy, that the 

ple of England depend, for their immunities, rather upon the opinion of the 
figher estates of the realm, than upon the influence of their own voice in the 
national councils. 

I refer to these principles of British legislation with no view to the consideration 
of their expediency and wisdom. I advert to them only to show with what 
solicitude they endeavor to guard against the irruptions of ignorance, and with 
what feelings they regard educational training, even in a monarchical govern- 
ment. 

If such is the policy of England, what should be that of the United States! 
If such is the practice of a monarchy, what should be that of a republic! If 
such are the feelings of a people where, although the rights of man are secured, 

et his interests are subordinate to the rights of property, what should be the 
eelings of that people whose system of government recognizes man as the very 
of its action, and his interests as the choicest objects of its care | 

When our fathers fled from religious persecution, to seek the “pure shrine” 
of faith, they sought also the blessings of civil liberty. They rejected the long- 
cherished doctrine of usurped agency, and gave back to man his heaven-born 
birthright. They repudiated the cumbrous machinery of a system which, while 
it protected his rights, pressed like an incubus upon his interests, and they relied 
upon a scheme of self-government founded upon his intelligence and virtue. 
And, truly, it was the sublimest conception which ever broke upon the mind of 
a patriotic statesman. Conceive, if you can, of an intelligent people, “ nursed up 
from brighter influences, with souls enlarged to the dimensions of spacious art 
and high knowledge,” cognizant of their rights, governed by their duties, demand- 
ing nothing wrong, yielding ever to the right, just in all the relations of private 
life, and acting upon these principles in all their foreign intercourse ; and where 
is the Utopia which is the abode of a more well-imagined happiness ¢ 

And yet, bright as the conception is, it is the home designed for us by our 
heroic fathers. It is no Oceana, it is no Utopia. The realization of this plan is 
in our own power ; and our approach to it will be proportionate to the ardor of 
our zeal and the warmth of our devotion. 

Have we been true to our obligations in the performance of the duties which 
have been assigned to us to perform? Have we imitated even the zeal and the 
wisdom of a monarchy ? 

Who are our rulers? Are they those who claim a descent from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors? Are they those who by their wealth clothe themselves 
with the right to rule? Or are they those who purchase the offices of the State 
as in the most venal of the days of the Roman State ? 

Who are the persons, that, in this country, are to stand in the place of the 
monarch? Every native-born male child in the Union is the heir-apparent to 
the throne of this great empire. Who are to compose our House of Lords? 
Every citizen of the age of thirty years, who shall have resided within the 
United States for the space of nine years, is eligible to that exalted station. 
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Who are to constitute that popular branch, which in England is denominated 
the House of Commons? The age of twenty-five years, seven of which shall have 
been passed within the limits of the Union, is a legal qualification for the peo- 

le’s representative. These are the persons who, together with the judicial 
Gourtascnt, form the three constituent parts of the most complex government 
upon earth. These are the persons to whom are intrusted those powers which 
are guarded with so much care by the educational policy of a monarchy. 

And now, let us ask if we rival the wisdom of this policy? Are ti youth, 
the future presidents, and senators, and representatives of this countfy, thus 
carefully instructed in a knowledge of those duties which they will and must be 
called upon to pexform? Are they trained, in their early years, according to 
the great laws of health, so as to produce “a sound mind in a sound rm a ” 
Do the wise and the learned watch over and guide their intellectual progress, 
and imbue their impressible minds with the love of virtue? Or are they not, 
rather, suffered “to come-up,” like neglected plants, ignorant of the relations of 
civil life, and unknowing of those important trusts which are to be committed to 
them? Who can well estimate the vast responsibilities which rest upon the 
conduct of these rulers! How fraught may be their conduct with good ; how 
pregnant with evil! Their acts may destroy the balance of this well-adjusted 
confederacy, and array brother against brother in the strife of blood. Their con- 
duct may embroil nation with nation, and convert our smiling fields into the 
Golgothas of battle. Their decision may change the industrial character of the 
whole people, and turn thrift into idleness, and plenteousness into famine. Their 
examples may exalt vice, debase virtue, and give respectability and character 
even unto crime. And, on the other hand, powerful to good, and strong against 
evil, they can unseal the hidden springs of their country’s prosperity, and read 
the nation’s gratitude in the nation’s eyes. 

But let us advance more directly to what is suggested by the occasion, and 
contemplate this subject in its relation to our own State. Whatever may be the 
fate of the government of which it forms a component part, and whatever may 
be our feelings or our duties toward it, yet, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, our first civil obligations were assumed, and in its cause shall our latest 
efforts be made. 

Like that of other States, the government of Massachusetts consists of three 
departments. The Legislative, consisting of our Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, enact those laws which are intended to secure our rights and promote 
our welfare. The judicial department declares what those laws are, and settles 
the conflicting rights of individuals under them. The Executive power carries 
into execution the will of the people, as thus expressed and declared. We have 
adopted, as a part of its system, the doctrine of universal suffrage; and practi- 
cally, the avenues to office, as well the highest as the lowest, are open to every 
citizen. Such is the theory of the government of Massachusetts. Such is that 
system of laws and institutions, by which we prosper, and under which we live. 

No well-informed person will deny, not merely how important, but how indis- 
pensable is a government of laws to the prosperity of a people. But still, there 
are few who are aware of the extent of its influence, through all the relations 
and circumstances of life. Indeed, there are thousands whose whole knowledge 
of its effects is derived from the experience of others. They are not impleaded 
themselves, nor do they implead their fellows. They are not charged with 
crime, and, of course, feel no alarm at its undirected terrors. They know that it 
is around them, with its invisible shield, and they inquire not whence it comes, 
or whither it goes. They regard it as they do the sun that warms, and the air 
which surrounds them. They know that the sun will shine, and that the atmos- 
phere will breathe around them the elements of life ; and they seem to consider 
that man, in his imperfect institutions, is to rival the wisdom and the beneficence 
of the Creator. When they walk abroad, they know that the arm of the law is 
over them, to protect them from peril. They visit, without fear, the most re- 
mote and sequestered scenes; for they feel that it will restrain the hand of 
violence, and blunt the steel of the assassin. They repose in their habitations 
during the long hours of night ; for the law makes their house their castle, and 
protects it, as well against secret mischief as open aggression. They consider, 
im short, that their property is protected by the nation’s strength, and that 
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millions of bayonets are the sure guaranties for the preservation of their liber- 
ties. 


There are, however, moral influences, resulting from the operations of law, 
which are still more striking. How does it pervade the very spirit of society, 
and control the whole conduct of men in their daily intercourse! How does it 
strengthen the sentiment of justice in their hearts, and induce them to do right, 
almost without volition! How it extends even to the domestic relations—re- 
strains #e excess of ental authority, and deepens the feelings of filial obe- 
dience | How it binds the husband to the wife, in the most endearing relation, 
and renders more indissoluble those holy ties which are the unspeakable charm 
of social existence! And when, at last, they feel that they are about to depart 
from those who are to live after them, and to leave them to live on, without 
their natural protection, with what confidence do they turn from the trusts of 
interested men to the laws and institutions of their country ! 

And yet, these laws and institutions, with ali the momentous interests which 
grow up and flourish under them, depend for their existence upon these three 
co-ordinate departments of the government. They sprang forth, at first, full- 
armed in wisdom, like Minerva from the brain of power, but they cannot, like 
her, rely upon a native-born immortality. They are the mere creations of legis- 
lative will, and the power which made them can again destroy. Look at the 
affluence which successful acquisition has concentrated in this, the richest of the 
States. It is held only ~~ tenure. The law can tax it ; the law can ap- 
propriate it ; and what shall protect it from the inroads of fraud, and the aggres- 
sions of violence, if the law were to withhold its protecting arm? Our houses 
and our lands we hold, as we imagine, by the securest of all tenures; but a 
single act of the Legislature of the State may destroy the muniments of our 
title, and our respective portions of “the great globe itself” may take to them- 
selves the light wings of the morning. 

It may, perhaps, be conceded that our rulers should be both virtuous and in- 
telligent, and yet that the same necessity does not exist for a virtuous and 
intelligent constituency. This supposition assumes that the principles of legisla- 
tion are so complex and intricate, that the people are to choose others to do for 
them those governmental acts of which they cannot perceive the wisdom. Such 
a doctrine is upheld in other governments, in the other hemisphere ; but it is 
repudiated by the very principles of republicanism. As well might the legisla- 
tive power be delegated in perpetuity, as well might the offices of our rulers 
depend upon the accident of birth, as that the results of their authority should 
rest upon —— foundation than the consent and the approval of the: people 
governed. e employ a physician, indeed, to do for us what we are‘presumed 
to be unable to do for ourselves, and we submit ourselves, unarguing, to his 

idance. “What he wills, unargued, we obey.” But in matters of legislation, 

wever complicated, we are presumed to be the judges. We vote for a public 
officer because we know his opinions, and our vote, therefore, should be but the 
true expression of our own; and we might, in ignorance of the healing art, as 
roperly administer remedies to a diseased patient, as, in ignorance of political 
information, thrust our nostrums into the body politic. 

And who that has watched our legislative history does not know that the acts 
of our rulers are but the embodiment of the popular will? Who does not know 
that no legislation can be permanent or cnahel Chih does not rest upon the sen- 
timent of an approving people? The act may be wise in its inception and 
beneficent in its operation; but it is the public sentiment alone which can give 
it vitality ; and unless the public mind can be made to perceive and approve its 
wisdom, it will slumber, as though it were useless, call casita law shall abro- 
gate its provisions, ‘ 

But, if it were granted that ignorant and vicious mengwill choose wise and 
virtuous rulers; that those who cannot perceive the wisdom of wise laws will 
yet acquiesce in their permanency ; in short, that a system of government founded 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, and upheld by these conservative 
principles alone, has within itself that miraculous efficacy of winning to it the 
support of ignorance and vice—still, let me ask whether, in the chowe of wise 
and virtuous rulers, we fulfill to the government all the duties of good citizens! 

Let any one, who is inclined to give an affirmative answer, go into our courts 
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of justice, and see how those rights of life, liberty, and property, which the con- 
stitution upholds, depend as much upon their administration as upon the laws 
themselves! How complicated are the subjects which are presented at a judi- 
cial trial! How strangely intermingled are questions of fact with the principles 
of law! How subtle and astute are the arguments of those who often make the 
worse sypene the better reason! How profoundly logical are the reasonings of 
the judge! 

‘And ee too, how harassing are often the questions of evidence! The treach- 
erous memory, the mistaken apprehensions, the corrupt misstatements of wit- 
nesses, leave the truth in doubt. How adroitly the opposing counsel labor 
through a long and searching examination to unravel the web of error and de- 
stroy the equipoise of a suspended judgment! Now all these nice questions of 
fact, these “pp ications of law, these arguments of counsel, these reasonings of 
the court, and this weighing in the nicest of scales the conflicting evidence, are 
to be settled and passed upon by a jury of twelve men, approved by the people 
and coming from among the people! How momentous is often the result of 
their opinions! Property, liberty, and life itself, hang upon their verdicts ; and 

et how often is it that their verdict is wrong! And is it not necessary that 
jurors should be intelligent? Go to the litigant, who watches the progress of 
his cause with an intensity of interest, and upon whose heart every circumstance 
of trial tells, like the puncture of a nerve, and ask him if his rights are safe in 
the hands of an ignorant jury. 

Recently, in one of the counties of our own Commonwealth, an incompetent 
juryman was vbserved to slumber during the progress of an important trial. 

e fact was communicated by a party to his counsel. “Let him sleep,” was 
the reply ; “his dreams will be as intelligent as his waking thoughts.” “I be- 
lieve it,’ said the party, as he sat down, heartsick, in his seat; and the juror 
slumbered till his laborious breathing attracted the attention of the judges. 

Tt is not, however, the unjust loss of*property, of liberty, or even of life itself, 
which alone should prompt us to labor for the promotion of increased intelli- 
gence among those who may act upon our juries. Every wrong adjudication 
has a more deleterious effect than the mere loss of either of these rights, how- 
ever valuable they may be to their possessor. It weakens the confidence of man 
in the honesty of his peers; it jeopards that feeling of security which is essential 
to individual happiness ; it impairs the strength of our reliance upon that great 
conservative feature of a representative government ; and, by forcing upon the 
mind the remembrance of a wrong endured, it weakens our desire to give per- 
manency to those institutions which have partially failed to answer the end of 
their creation. 

But still, when the suffering litigant, under the influence of these feelings, 
calls for increased intelligence and virtue in the jury-box, let him reflect, that 
however embarrassing, and arduous, and important are the duties of a juror, they 
are not more important, and require no more consideration, than those political 
duties which are performed sometimes, almost without even a thought of duty. 

There are other modes in which education ministers to the prosperity and the 
security of the institutions of the State, to some of which I can only refer, and 
to others I cannot even allude. 

The more than three hundred flourishing towns and cities in our Commonwealth 
have municipal duties, which education alone can enable them to perform. The 
annual election of their municipal officers, the construction and repair of roads and 
bridges, the sanitary regulations for the preservation of the public health, the 
adoption of precautionary measures against the commission of crime, the pre- 
ventives against, the ss for, and the support of honest poverty, the regula- 
tions for the security of individual property, the appropriations for beneficent 
municipal objects, the applications of money for those institutions of learning, the 
sustenance of which the law has wisely thrown upon them, and the avons 
of persons to watch over these nurseries of virtue and knowledge—all these ob- 


jects require the exercise of those higher qualities, both of the mind and heart, 
without which we are neither faithful to our trusts, just to ourselves, nor mind- 
ful of our posterity. 

Having thus far considered the necessity of popular education in a popular 
government, and, to some extent, the manner in which it affects the operation 
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of this vast, wise, and complex system, let me ask of you whether the people are 
ual to the responsibilities which have been thrown upon them by the framers 
of our government. I do not now refer to that great State, in one of the con- 
i districts of which there is not a single newspaper, because its inhab- 
Itants cannot read! nor to those constituent parts of our great confederacy, 
where candidates for office advocate their own claims by oral addresses, because 
the ear is the only organ of communication between them and their constituents! 
nor to those other sections of our Union, where vice and ignorance reign trium- 
phant over the institutions of the ballot, and “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread ;” but here, in our own venerated State, and in reference to our own be- 
loved Massachusetts, I ask of you, her citizens, if the ple have arrived at that 
consummation in the education of the young, when efforts for ne may 
safely cease. There is not, I trust, in all the mass of people within her borders, 
a single individual who will give an affirmative answer. They know that the 
offices and interests of our towns have again and again depended upon a single 
vote! They know that more than once the vote of a single individual has dis- 
placed or elevated the very highest of our officers! They know, too, that often 
the charaeter of the legislation of our Commonwealth has depended upon the 
votes of those who never read, who never heard read, I might aimost say, who 
never heard of, the people’s constitution ! 

Thus feeling, thus believing, there is not a man of them who would consent 
to stay the march of improvement ; and, if not for the sake of education itself, 
if not for the sake of his children and of the people, yet for the sake of those 
institutions which are perhaps our too constant boast, he will look with eager de- 
sire for that period when the will of the people shall be directed by intelligence 
and virtue. 

The question then arises, how are these hopes to be realized? How is this 

ple to be educated? How is every man, who assumes the duties of the citi- 
zen, to be fitted for the performance of them ? 

Will you point me to the family relation, and affirm that those who are the 
creators of the body are also to be the educators of the mind and heart? It is 
true that around the knees of the mother many a youth is yet to receive what 
so many illustrious citizens have already received—those invaluable precepts 
which alone can form the man. It is true that from the lips of many a father 
the child is to be inspired with those holy impulses which are to quicken his 
march along the path of virtue. But not all parents are sufficiently capable, not 
all have the requisite opportunity, for the performance of this great duty. And 
besides, how true is the doctrine which has received the approbation of the great 
orator of the age, that all the children of a republic should be educated in the 
“oy schools | 

“ill you point me to our colleges and our university? Alas! how few of the 
children of our State receive the enlightenment of their instruction! Founded 
by the wisdom of the Pilgrims, and fostered by their children, they are ever to 
be cherished by succeeding generations. But, though they may gild the emi- 
nences of society, they can never irradiate the sequestered vales of life. They 
pe stand, indeed, as the great Bethesdas of healing, but there is a great multi- 
tude of folk, halt, blind, and withered, who can never rejoice in the healing of 
their waters. . 

Will you refer me to those academic institutions which shine as lesser lights 
in our literary horizon? They have exercised, and are destined still to exercise, 
an important office in the dissemination of virtue and sound learning; but they 
can never rival in their usefulness the seminaries of the people. And besides, 
they are not free schools. They have been, and must still be, supported by the 
so paid for labor; and however useful they may be as places of preparation 

‘or the higher seminaries of learning, or for the acquisition of an elegant or use- 
ful education by a large class of our citizens, they can never form a link in that 
vast chain of intercommunication which is to give an enkindling impulse to every 
citizen in the land. 

There are in the State more than 200,000 children, between the ages of 4 and 
16 years. Of these, about 500 are supposed to be students of our colleges and 
university, and about 12000 to be members of the various academical institu- 
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tions. There are, then, about 190,000 children, who, if educated at all, are to 
be educated in our Common Schools. 

And in view of the momentous interests which rest upon these institutions of 
the State, the question naturally occurs to us, Are they adequate to the fulfillment 
of the designs of those who created, and of those who fostered, and who still 
foster them? No one expects an affirmative answer. Every one admits that 
there, in the school-room, our children are to be imbued with the knowledge and 
with the love of duty; that there it is that their powers are to be trained, their 
views expanded, and their hearts improved ; but no one believes that those by 
whom all these results are to be accomplished are competent to the task. I 
might confidently appeal to the experience of those who, either long ago or at a 
later period, have left the Common Schools, as to the competency of their teach- 
ers. I might eepry | refer to the very teachers themselves. I might refer 
also to the opinions of those parents whose children are now fitting themselves 
for the field of usefulness, or preparing for that harvest of evil which is sure to 
follow the years of neglected childh But many a parent has never seen the 
teacher of his child; and in this respect they rival the apathy of those ignorant 
citizens whose votes give authority to the voice which speaks from the ballot. 
Recently, a little girl objected to join the model school connected with one of 
our State Normal institutions. “Why,” said her father, “you will receive the 
instruction of your regular teachers, assisted by those Normal pupils, who will 
instruct you, under the inspection and direction of the Normal teacher himself.” 
“I know that,” she rejoined, “but I don’t want to go there to be practiced 
upon!” How long have ignorance and immorality “ practiced upon” the forming 
minds of childhood ! and while, with the keenness of avarice, we have guarded 
the subordinate interests of property, to what rash hands have we committed 
the inappreciable interests of the mind and heart! 

Assuming the necessity, or even the desirableness of elevating the standard 
of Common-School education, and adding to the qualifications of those teachers 
in whom is invested a charge of such vast responsibility, let us refer to the 
modes which have been proposed for the accomplishment of these objects. 

It has been thought advisable that the means for the education of teachers 
should be provided in our colleges and universities. But no one supposes that 
teachers can be educated there without some change, both in the expenses and 
in the mode of teaching. A change in one particular alone would be productive 
of no beneficial result. If, for instance, the expenses should be diminished, and 
if, indeed, those persons who ~~ se to devote themselves to the business of 
teaching were to be supported wholly at public expense, there would still remain 
the objection, that the course of studies pursued at these institutions, with a view 
to the learned professions, is not the one best adapted for the creation of a sym- 
pathy with the mind of a child ; and, on the other hand, if the required changes 
were made in the course of instruction, there are few districts which would feel 
themselves able to employ a teacher so expensively educated. 

Suppose both these objections to be anticipated by a diminution of the expense, 
and the creation of a department for the education of teachers. That depart- 
ment would then be subordinate to the other departments of the college, or 
those departments to the former; and, in either case, disunion of feeling and 
collision of interests would impair the usefulness of both. But, apart from this 
effect, the creation of such a department for the purposes indicated, or, to obvi- 
ate still further the objection, the appropriation to them of all the departments 
of the college, would be, in one case, to ingraft a Normal School upon the insti- 
tution of a college, and, in the other, to convert thecollege itself into a Normal 
Schoo. The same general views apply to the use of our incorporated academies, 
for the purposes indicated, and their correctness has been fully verified by actual 
experiment. In the exercise of that enlightened liberality which for a long time 
has characterized the educational policy of the great State of New York, this 
identical plan was resorted to as a system of means to qualify the teachers of 
their Common Schools, An academy was selected in each of the eight senatorial 
districts, upon which was ingrafted a teachers’ department. An ample = 
priation was made for a library and apparatus, and a further sum for the 'y 
of an additional instructor. e system won to itself the confidence of the com- 
munity. The schools were well attended; the pupils were eagerly sought for as 
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instructors ; and such was their success as to induce the Legislature to make 
still further se menage for the extension of the system. 

But it is in the science of education as in the laws of nature and the principles 
‘of art. One discovery or one improvement only prepares us for another, until 
we look with a feeling of derision upon those clgaak developments which once 
commanded our unbounded admiration. Such, it would seem, was the progress 
of opinion as to this reform upon the educational system of New York. Great 
even as the advantages were which attended this provision, it was found that 
the plan was only a vein in the vast mine of improvement ; and it was rightly 
supposed that, if the establishment of a department subordinate to other depart- 
ments was attended with important results to the greatest interests of the State, 
surely the endowment of an entire institution for the same objects, having no 
rival aims, engrossed by no partial pursuits, weakened by no incidental or col- 
lateral purposes, not, like the mistletoe, insinuating its fibers into the substance 
of another body, and depending upon it for a precarious, parasitical existence, 
but striking its supporting roots deeply into the soil over which it was destined 
to throw its healthful shade, would concentrate, more effectually, the power of 
effort, and of course extend more widely and more deeply the advancement of 
learning. 

Accordingly, the system of combining teachers’ seminaries with academies has 
been abandoned. A Normal School has been established, with an endowment 
worthy of the wealth and character of that State. Already the effects of its 
establishment are visible, and the people look forward to its future influence 
with a firmer belief than the faith of prophecy. 

We come to the consideration of the wisdom of that institution which has been 
established in our own State—which, in imitation of our example, has been 
adopted by New York, and which has long existed in other countries. Let us 
advert briefly to our own State history of Normal Schools. 

The law ob 1837, creating the Board of Education, made it its duty to submit 
to the Legislature such observations as experience and reflection might suggest 
upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular education, and the 
most practicable means of improving and extending it. 

In obedience to this call, the Board, in its First Annual Report, presented to 
the Legislature its views of the propriety of the establishment of an institution 
for the education of teachers, with a well-digested summary of the reasons in 
favor of such an institution ; and the summary concluded with the expression of 
a sanguine hope that the resources of public or private liberality, applied to such 
an institution, would soon remedy the existing defects in the character of the 
teacher. 

This appeal to the liberality of individuals was promptly met by one who 
places a proper estimate upon the usefulness of wealth Prompted by the im- 

rtance of the call, Edmund Dwight (I mention it for the hundredth time, 

cause, upon an occasion like the present, our duties would be incomplete with 
out a recognition of the generosity of the act) at once placed the sum of $10,000 
conditionally at the disposal of the Board, for the purposes indicated in their 


report. 

ihe same Legislature, to which the report was made, accepted the donation, 
fulfilled the condition of its acceptance, and placed at their disposal a sum of 
equal amount, to be expended in qualifying teachers of our Common Schools. 
In carrying out the expressed intention of the Legislature, the Board established, 
at successive periods, three institutions for the instruction of teachers in “the 
theory and practice” of school-teaching ; and when the fund which had been 
placed at their disposal was expended, the Legislature of 1842 appropriated the 
further sum of $6000 annually, for three years, to secure their continuance. 

Has this conduct, both of our Legislature and of the Board, proceeded from 
the dictates of a wise policy ? 

To strip this representation of its illustrations, the propositions may be pre- 
sented thus : 

The provision for the education of the people of the State, at the expense of 
the State, is essential to its prosperity. That people can only be educated in 
the Common Schools. Those schools are inadequate to the proper educational 
training of that »eople, by reason of the want of a proper degree of attainment 
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inthe teachers. These teachers cannot be educated at our colleges and our acade- 
mies. No other means are proposed for this pur than those institutions in 
which they are to be taught the rules and principles for harmoniously unfolding 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral nature of man. And then recurs 
the question—Is the establishment of such institutions the dictate of a wise 
licy ? 

Pts not necessary to sustain the affirmative by argument. It needs none. 
The very statement is argument. Illustration cannot strengthen, reason cannot 
enforce it. What! Here, in Massachusetts, in the Old Colony, “that mother of 
us all,” shall we sit down gravely to discuss a proposition of which even barbarian 
ignorance has perceived the truth? For now, even now, when the skeptic cavils, 
and the cautious doubt, the sultan of Turkey has spoken! and, in his zeal for 
the introduction of the improvements of the age, he has followed an act of reli- 
gious toleration by the establishment of a Normal School. 

France, too, has spoken ; and her voice comes to us in tones at once of encour- 
agement and of warning. She has cultivated the intellect, but she has corrupted 
the heart. She has awakened the susceptibilities of the soul, but she has incited 
them to crime; and while she has shown us, by the example of intellectual 
training, of what the system is capable, she has admonished us to neglect not the 
improvement of those other powers, the harmonious development of which is 
alone the education of the man. 

Prussia also has spoken; and when we contemplate the wonderful effects 
which the operation of her Normal Schovls, for a generation, has wrought upon 
her people—the more strikingly wonderful, from the disparity which it has 
created between those who have enjoyed their benefits, and that other and more 
teachable sex, which, by its exclusion, has been cut off from a common sym- 
pathy—we are led to prize the more highly that beneficent provision of our own 
polity which declares that a// the people shall be educated. 

But, more than all, and above all, Massachusetts has spoken; and her voice 
sounds harmoniously with that of the great State of New York. She has watched 
the rise and progress of these institutions with a cautious dread of injudicious 
innovation, and yet with an earnest zeal for well-considered improvement. She 
has seen her doubts of their usefulness resolved by the light of experience, and 
she has incorporated them into her educational policy. The three State Normal 
Schools are now her recognized offspring, and until perfection shall have super- 
seded the necessity of effort, she stands pledged to their support, by her past 
history and her present fame. The institution at Newton is Normal in its teach- 
ers, Normal in its accommodations, and Normal in the results which it has pro- 
duced and is still producing. The institution at Westfield will start forth on the 
8d of September next, with the means of renewed usefulness; and this day 
witnesses the commencement of a new effort, which is to extend a benignant 
influence through future ages. 

And now, who will pronounce as unimportant and trifling the occasion of our 
assembling? Let us ine within the circle of our contemplation the prospective 
advantages which this institution promises, and see if our imagination clothes 
with too bright a hue the visions of the future. 

We behold its teachers working with the plastic hand of an artist upon the 
immortal mind. We behold them, not like the painter, who makes the canvas 
glow with those delineations of genius which a few years will obliterate ; not like 
the sculptor, who fashions and works out the features of greatness, the enduring 
marble of which the hand of time will soon destroy; but we contemplate them 
forming, and fashioning, and moulding beings who are to exist forever. Here 
they are to discipline the intellect, to train the feelings, to curb the passions, to 
inspire true motives of action, to inculcate pure —— of morality, and to 
instill that deep feeling of religious obligation which superadds to the precepts 
of philosophy the impulse of an enlightened conscience. Here are to be taught 
those doctrines of scetien, a knowledge of which is essential to the security of 
political rights and the performance of social duties, Here are to be drawn out, 
and developed, and expanded, the illimitable faculties of a being formed in God’s 
own image. Here, in a word, man is to be EpucarTep. 

If this was to be the ultimate object of the establishment of this institution, 
and the pupils, who shall thus be educated, were to go forth only as future 
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fathers and mothers, and citizens, what might we not expect from their enlight- 
ened example ! 

But it has a more enlarged and extended purpose. The pupils who shall 
carry from these walls those principles which enlightened vinden can alone im- 
pert, are to enter, year by year, those ten thousand seminaries, in which, day by 

ay, are formed the hearts of the arbiters of this nation’s destiny. They are to 
transfuse those principles into other minds. They are to multiply and extend 
those streams of improvement which, proceeding from this fountain, are destined 
to increase as they roll, and to fertilize as they flow. 

Let, then, those two great States which have committed themselves to the 
fulfillment of this great effort, go on, hand in hand, with a unity never to be dis- 
severed. Let their example be for the imitation of other States and the praise 
of all posterity. Then shall the hardest difficulties which beset the path of free 
governments smooth themselves out before us, and then shall the blessings of 
free institutions be bestowed upon the people, like the all-dispensing bounty of 
the rain and the sunshine 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT BRIDGEWATER. 








In 1861 the Legislature appropriated the sum of $4,500 to the enlanement 
and repairs of the building. By this means the building originally 63 feet:long 
by 41 feet wide, and two stories high, was enlarged by the addition of two 
wings, each 38 feet long and 24 feet wide, projecting from the center of the 
main edifice, and of the same height. Upon the lower floor are four convenient 
recitation rooms, two rooms, one for philosophical and the other for chemical! 
apparatus, one room for mineralogical and geological specimens, and two ante- 
rooms for the pupils. In the second story, the whole of the original structure 
is devoted to a common school-room, which is 62 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
with a large recitation room opening from it into one of the wings, and a large. 
library and reading room into the other wing. 

By a subsequent appropriation new furniture has been supplied, the warming. 
and ventilation of the entire building improved, and the grounds graded and. 
securely inclosed. 


The Visitors of this school in their report for 1865. report the following statis-- 
tics :-— 
Number admitted since September 9, 1840, to September, 1865)... .1 =. 


“ of graduates to September, 1865, elecnedecqnsasce scceese 956 : 
Gh CEE. SPER, . «0.00 n04s 5000s o0000006esevsek 122: 
PRIN DIG R. wn ni oc cnecdcess cédeesscesiececoses 22 


The course of study now embraces four terms or two years. The Principal! 
expresses a desire for additional assistance “that the quality of our teaching. 
may be improved by reducing the amount, for which the teacher could make: 
more thorough preparation.” 


30 
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Puians anp Descriptions or THE Massacuusetts Norman 
Scnoot-HovseEs. 


Tue following plans and descriptions are co from the “Tenth Annual) 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts of Education,” with the 
rmission of the Hon. Horace Mann, by whose indefatigable labors these 
stitutions were founded, seconded as efforts were the munificent 
ee of the sum of ten thousand dollars, from the Hon. und Dwight, 


These buildings were erected per out of the centribution of $5000, sub- 
scribed pen by the friends of Mr. Mann, as a testimony of their esteem 
for his public services, and, at his suggestion, invested in this way——thus con- 
veeting these edifices into the monuments of their generosity, and of his self- 


Bringewater State Normat Scaoor-Hovse, 


Fig. 1.—Fronr Exevation. 
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This edifice is constructed of wood, and is sixty-four feet by forty-two, anc 
two stories in height. The upper story is divided into a principal school 
room, forty-one feet by forty, and two recitatior-moms, erch t-venty feet by 
twelve, and is desi for the N.rmai School. The lower stery is titted ue 
for a Model Schoo 
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Baincewarer State Normat Scnoot-Hovss. 
Fig. 2—Lower Srory. 


D D 


D, D—Doors, one for males, the other for females. E, E—Hall-entries, 
into which the doors D,D open, 19 feet by 15. A, A—Stairways, leading 
from the entries to the Normal School-room. M, 8S, R—Model School-room, 
40 feet by 24, with single seats and desks. H—Entry-way, 6 feet 8 inches 
wide, for Model School scholars. At each end of this entry is an outside 
door, for the entrance of the Model School scholars—a separate entrance for 
each sex. G,F—Laboratory and chemical room, or lecture-room, connectea 
by folding doors. The two rooms 40 feet by 16. B, C—Back stairways, 
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Bripeewarer Stats Normat Scuoot-Hover 
Fig. 3—Urrer Story. 
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A, A—Separate stairways, for the different sexes, leading from the .ower 
entries, or halls, to the Normal School-room. N,S, R—Normal School-room 
41 feet by 40. c,c,c—Single seats. d,d—Double desks. P,P, P—Teachers 
platform. e, e. e, e, e—Behind the platform are recesses in the partition for 
atibrary. e, e—Between R, 2, are closets for apparatus. R, R—Recitation- 
cooms, 22 feet by 12. B, C—Back stairwavs. 
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DR. SEARS’ REPORT FOR 1860. 


EXTRACT 


FROM THE 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Secretary (Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D.) af the 
Board of Education. 


The State Normal Schools are in a flourishing and prosperous condition 
Notwithstanding the increased rigor exercised in the examination of candidates 
for admission, and the extension, in two of them, of the required period of study, 
the numbers in attendance are about as large as ever. The fears entertained 
by many, that the increase of expense, occasioned by a more protracted course 
of study, would materially diminish the attendance, are shown to be groundless. 
The sentiment in favor of a professional educatiun for teachers is becaming so 
strong in the community, and the public mind is becoming so enlightened in 
respect to the character of the teachers required, and the policy to be pursued 
in the choice of them and in remunerating their services, that teachers are com- 
pelled either to go through a more thorough course of preparation, or abandon 
the occupation. In order to keep even pace with the progress of public opinion 
. in regard to an improved system of education, the Normal Schools will need 
to be gradually elevated till they shall reach that point which is best adapted 
to teachers designed for the common district school. It will be a question 
worthy of mature deliberation, whether the higher position designed to be given 
to the Normal Schools, shall not be attained rather by raising the requisitions 
for entrance than by prolonging the term of study. Toms no good reason why 


the state should be at the expense of giving, in the Normal Schools, so much 
of that kind of instruction for which ample provision is already made in the 
higher public schools. The Normal Schools, to answer their original design, 
must aim more at furnishing that peculiar training which teachers require, and 
which the public schools can not give. Then the necessity of their existence 
will be apparent to all, and no other schools or institutions will complain of 
being forced into competition with those which enjoy state patronage. A por- 


tion of the time which is now spent in teaching the elements of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, reading and orthography, might be saved for those higher 
objects for which more particularly Normal Schools were established. Before 
many years more shall have passed away, three classes, each having a half 
year’s course of study, might be formed in these schools. The first might be 
devoted to a critical review and thorough mastery of the studies to be taught in 
common schools, with such collateral branches as should be deemed necessary ; 
the second, to a philosophical and systematic course of instruction in didactics, 
or the theory of teaching; the third, to the practice of teaching under the im- 
mediate and constant inspection of a superior. The arrangement here pro- 
posed would require that a greater degree of attention be paid to the model 
schools. But it would remove the embarrassment now caused by the interrup- 
tion of the studies of the class, portions of which are called away to teach, and 
would render the time spent in teaching in the model school much more profit- 
able both to teacher and pupil. The model school, which may just as well be 
one of the public schools as any other, should have its own full corps of teach- 
ers. The notion of employing pupils from the Normal School, in rotation, in 
place of an assistant teacher, merely because it is more economical, is unwor- 
thy of the liberal policy of the state. When a member of the Normal School 
enters the model school, the regular teacher or teachers of the latter should not 
be relieved at all from duty. On the contrary, such teacher should proceed as 
usual, and the learner should stand by and carefully observe the process, and 
afterward inquire for the reasons of it, if they should not be fully understood at 
the time. After a suitable period of observation, the learner should undertake 
to give a lesson, or some part of one, the principal teacher standing by, noticing 
the manner in which the instruction is given, and being ready at any moment 
to resume the exercise. Two important objects would be gained by such an 
arrangement. First, the school itself would not suffer in its interests from sur- 
rendering its classes to be experimented on by young teachers, but would rather 
be benefited by having all its exercises conducted with reference to illustrating 
the best methods of teaching. In the second place, the learner would occupy 
the place of an apprentice, working every moment under the observation and 
guidance of a master. 
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Provision has recently been made for advanced classes in the Normal 
Schools, and several persons have availed themselves of it during the past 
year. It is evident that the number of such will be constantly increasing, and 
will require more of tine teacher’s time than can be given them without abstract- 
ing it tco much from the regular classes. If such an appendage is to be perma- 
nently attached to the Normal Schools, it will be necessary to enlarge the 
number of instructors to correspond with the additional amount of labor im- 
posed. Perhaps no better course can be recommended for the present. A 
question of great importance, however, here presents itself for consideration, 
namely, whether it would not be expedient to make one of our Normal Schools, 
—that at Bridgewater, for example,—exclusively a school for males, designed 
to form a higher class of teachers for a corresponding grade of schools. ‘Then 
each Normal School would have its distinctive character, that at West Newtwn 
being for females only, and that at Westfield for both sexes, and every person, 
who should wish to enjoy the advantages of a Normal School training, could 
find a school adapted wo his particular wants. The difference between the 
common district school, and the central school of our more populous towns and 
grammar school of the cities, is becoming so great, that it is no longer possible 
to look to the same class of individuals for teachers in them all. Besides, the 
law requiring the establishing of high schools, is rapidly creating a demand for 
a description of teachers which none of our institutions furnish. The colleges 
do not educate men with reference to the business of teaching. A young grad- 
uate, without any experience in teaching, is but little better prepared to take 
charge of a high school than he is to practice at the bar. Nor do our Normal 
Schools give the amount of education requisite for teachers aspiring to a place 
in the high school. It is at this moment more difficult to procure suitable 
teachers fur high schools than for any other class of schools. The choice or- 
dinarily lies between experienced teachers of limited education, and men of 
liberal education, who either have had no experience and yet wish to become 
teachers, or, having had some practice in teaching while earning the money to 
pay their college bills, wish now to earn still more to enable them to study a 
profession. It is not safe for towns to open high schools under such auspices, 
and few committees are willing to expose themselves and their enterprise to 
these hazards. 

It there were a Normal School of a higher order, persons, who had already 
received a good literary and scientific education elsewhere, might repair to it 
and attend exclusively to the theory and practice of teaching. Even graduates 
from the colleges, who propose to become teachers, would, in many instances, 
avail themselves of such opportunities for studying the art which they are to 
practice for life. An air exclusively professional would thus be given to the 
school, and a shorter period of attendance might suffice than would be neces- 
sary in the other Normal Schools. 
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Liberality, to be Cultivated, 280. 
Liberty in Sports, 279. 
Life, a State of Education for Eternity, 20. 
Locke, John, Memoir, 209. 
Raumer’s Pedagogical System of, 211. 
Thoughts on — 225. 
ication, 225. 
Education Defined, 226. 

1. Physical Education, 226 
Excessive Tenderness, 227 
Warmth, — 227, 230. 
Feet, Bathin, n Cold Water, 228. 
Swimming, ee in ors, air, 229 
Diet, Mea! s, Fruit, Drink, 23. 

Sleep, Bed, 235. 
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Locke, Ph tg et Soot and not Medicine, 236. 


Early - e in Formation of Habits, 237. 


Craving, 240, 277. 
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Awe, Mastery 
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ragements, 244. 
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H ness ai A 
Rules, few, 248. 
Habits, Practice, 249. 
Affectation, Manners, 251, 302. 
Company, Public Schools, 253. 
Vice, Virtue, 255. 
Private Education, 256. 


asks, 257. 
nelination, Compulsion, 258, 293. 
ieuce Obstinacy, 259, 260. 
» Whipping, 262. 
ator, or Governor, 265. 
Pumiliasity, Reverence, 273 
Temper, Dominion, 275. 
Curiosity, 
Recreation, 279, 295. 
Complaint of each other, 280. 
Liberalit: ” eee 
Fourt, i Cou ive, 283. 
‘00 i 
Pon faruinan Corn Corton, 
Cruelty, 287. 
Sauntering, Inattention, 291. 
Lying, Excuses, 295. 
God, Spirits, Goblins, Cag 297. 


Com Sense, a 
Reughaem, Con ~~ 300. 


Contradiction, { Captiouesn, 301. 
Interru 





ing, 305. 
Writing, Drawing, Shorthand, 309. 
French, Latin, 311, 322. 
Grammar, Versifying, 316. 
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Bihes, Soph Law, eigia 325. 
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Natural Philosophy, 329 
Greek an Oe 332. 
Method and Order of Studies, 
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338. 
Painting, Gardening, Joi: , 337. 
Recreations, 338. —_ 
Mercantile Accounts, 339. 
Travel, 340. 
Conclusion, 342. 


Lord’s Prayer, how taught, 308. 
Love, a Motive to Study, 63, 69. 
in a Teacher, 464. 
Lioyd, Saruh, ‘The Schoolmistress, 426. 
Lying, 239, 295. 


Machiavel, on power of Custom, 95. 
Man, Subject of Education, 436. 
Management of Children, 356. 
Mandeville, B., Essay on Charity Schools, 107. 
— . 251, 268. 

anual t and Mechanical Desterit 336. 
Marcel, C., 373, 374, _ 
Marcellinus, 134. 
Martial, quoted, 36, 
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Modicin oe Phy i general Edueation, 183. 
icine or ic, in 
Memoriter Rechatioa, 
Memory Be to the Scholar, 61, 135. 
How 8 , 321, 322. 
Artificial Aids to, 201. 
Mental Activity, Excess of, 351. 
Training, hard and ‘way of, 91. 
Mercantile Arithmetic, 22. 
Metaphrasis, 75. 
Metaphysics, 83, 180. 
Merchants’ Accounts, 339. 
Method, Importance of, 334. 
Mildmay ‘alter, 54. 
Military Exercises, 186, 190. 
Recommended by Milton, 186. 
Cowley, 190. 
Milton, 47, 160, 178. 
Memoir, 147. 
Home Life and Education, 147, 160. 
Private Teacher, 1 


Christ Col ridge, 167. 
Victim of 1 Punishment, 175. 
Tra on 13,1 
ing, 179. 
Definition of Education, = 
Pian of an Acetone, 12 1. 
Mitford, J. Answer to Johneon's Strict, on Milton, 15% 
Modern La’ , S11. 
Moral Culture, 237, 356. 
Milton, 147, 184. 
Locke, 237, 
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= ey ety on ray and Habit, 99. 


ine, Sir R. 
Mother" "s cvuneties Tuition of \ on 379. 
Power over Moral Education, 51. 
Motives to Study, 63. 
Ascham, . 
Plato on, 56. 
Milton on, 182. 
Locke on, 257. 
Mulcaster, R., 406. 
Music, Ascham on, 27, 59 
Galen on, 27, 59. 
H. Coleridge, 27. 
Milton, 28, 186. 
Locke, 221. 
My First Teacher, 416. 


Natural Bent of the Genius, 91, 107, 137. 
Natural Consequences of Actions, 358. 
Natural Philosophy, Bacon on, 83, 94, 190, 329 
Nature, Study of the Science, "sar. 
Laws of, How Ascertained, 90. 
Reactionary Laws of, 353. 
Nature’s Law of Discipline, 358, 
Illustrated in a Child's Litter, 361. 
Not being ready for a Walk, 362. 
Breaking Playthings, 362. 
Advantages of, 364 
Navigation, 183. 
New England Country School, 471. 
District School Teacher, 416, 419. 
Nicassius, 55. 
Nosocomium Academicum, of Sir W. Petty, 204. 
Nursery Management, 357 


Object Teaching, 84, 189, 373, 378. 
Observing Faculties, 373. 

Obstinacy, 260. 

Office of Common Address, 198. 
Opportunities, for a Pursuit, 107, 144 
Orbilius, 405. 

Over Education, 354. 

Ovid, 42. 


Pain, the Punishment of Law violated, 358. 
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Parental Fagentinn for, 356. lode and P Det 111. 
Displeasure, Sotinten -» 112, 
Ignorance, 393. With Curiosity excited, 112. 
Parent and Child, Relation of, 365. —— Colored Spectacle, 110. 
Parents, Overfondness, Fa ke’s Thoughts on, 


Over Estimate of Ca pacity, 132. 
Parr, S., Nature of Edneation, 17. 
Party Spirit, Power of, 99. 
Passion, Mind to be kept free of, 314. 
Pastime, Characteristics of true, 43. 
Place of, in Education, 68. 
Pell’s Mathematical Treatises, 204. 


Instructed in Latin by Ascham, 29. 
Penmanship, Ascham’s, 26, 34. 
Lord Palmerston on, 26. 


Locke, 
Pensioner, at Cambridge, 167. 
Persians, Aim in Education, 66. 
Perspective, 383. 
Pestalozzi, 377. 
Peter, Sir W., 54. 
Petty, Sir W., 189. 
Plan of a Trade School, 
Philosophical College, Plan vs ‘Cowley, 190. 
Physic, 236. 
Physical Education, 226, 345. 
ilton, 185. 
Locke, 211, 226. 
Spencer, 345. 
Physical Indications of the Scholar, 61, 133. 
meliness and Perfection of Parts, 134, 
Complexion, Head, 134. 
Eye, 135. 
Physical Science in Education, 151, 329, 399. 
Physics, the Mother of Sciences, 331, 373. 
~ lative — 391. 
ysiognomy, 1 
Plato, 41, 49, 56, 436. 
Plutarch , 132. 
Play, 41, 43, 350, 483. 
Play-place, 441. 
Playthings, Supply and \ of 294. 
<< Acti acon on, 92. 
aumer, 


Pliny, Recommended, 26 
Poems and Tales, Influence on the Judgment 117, 
Poetry, Devotion to, 220. 

Mi ton, 184. 

Locke, 320. 
—— 218, 219. 

‘olitical Economy, Student of, 120. 

Punin Recommended by Milton, 184.° 
Pope, A., Power of Education. 4. 
Practical ——— 183, aes. 199. 
Praise, Love of, 62, 145, 
Precocity, to be De; hing 38, — 
Prior, Gingerbread Horn- -book, "25. 
Private or Home Education , 254, 256. 
Promise in a Child, Marks of, 61, 133, 135. 
Public or Bourding Schools, 253. 


Punishments, 249, 257, , 364. 
Pursuit, How determined, 107. 
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Ratich, Obli ations to Bacon, 94. 
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Realism, Verbal and Real, 7 179, 189, 190, 220, 
Reasoning, Conditions for, 11 

Candor of Mind essential, ne. 

With Children, 262. 
Recreation to the * 42. 

Ascham on, 39 


Aristotle, 41. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Erasmus, Galen, 40. 
Retrospective Review, Kirk White, 40. 
Btillingdest, Ovid, 42 
Nii rt 
Swift, Plato, Whitaker, 43. 
Locke, 279, 337. 
Spencer, 397. 
Regency at Cambridge, 173. 
Regulation of the Habits, 241. 
Religious Instruction, 182, 297, 308, 
Reputation, or Esteem, 245. 
Rese-vitz, 219. 
Respect for others, 301. 
Rend 41. 
Restitution, 367. 
Retrospective Review, 38, 42. 
Reverence, or Awe, of Parents, 241, 275. 
For Children, 256. 
Reviews, 185. 
Rewards in ' om 244. 
Rhetoric, 184, 
Rich, System of Short-hand, 310. 
Riding Horseback, 40, 186, 222. 
he, 55, 243, 20, ad 
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Sackville, Sir R., 47, 54. 

St. Anthony’s Free School, 163. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, 23 

St. Paul’s School, Milton at, 163. 

— 4 291. 

Scali; 

Schola _ * Marks of Promising, 61. 

School and Teacher, in English Litera.are, 401. 
Fuller, T., 403. 
Goldsmith, O., 406. 


White, H. R., 420. 
Crabbe, G., 421, 455. 
Gray, T.. 426. 
ood, T., 465. 
Cowper, W., 432. 
School Days and Plays, 442. 
School-house, the House of ny 
Schools of the ag by Crabbe, 455. 
For Infants, 455. 
Preparatory, 456. 
Day School, 457. 
Boardin, School, 458. 
For Young Ladies, 458. 
For Boys, 459. 
College Life, 461. 
The Scholar and Literary Life, 462. 
Schoolmaster, The Village, by Goldsmith, 406. 
Delille, 407 x 
Gilfillan, 41 
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Hood, 465. 
Sehoolimaster, the Office of, how Esteemed, 61, 403 
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fichoolmaster, The, by Roger Ascham, 27, 45. Society, Education for, 253, 269, 398. 
44. Science of, 392. 
Annotations on, 51. Socrates, on the average Capacity, 61. 
Boox I. The Bringing up of Youth, 57. Mark. of a promising Scholar, 63. 
Genera! Manner and ‘Temper required, 57. 1. Sound Body, 63. 
The aim of all Good Cultare, 54. 2. Memory, quick and Retentive, 63. es 
Quick Wits, and Slow, compared, 58. 3. Love of Learning, 64. 
Iofl ©! i to Music, 59. 4. Love of Labor, 64. 
The Special Marks of Promise in a Child, 61. 5. Readiness to receive of another, 64. 
1. Sound and ay | Physique, 61. 6. Buldness to ask, 64. 
2. Good Memory, 61. 7. Love of Praise for well-doing, 64. 
3. Love of Learning, 61. What to learn, 152. 
4, Eagerness to Labor, 62. Sophisters at Cambridge, 172. 
4. Readiness to receive from another, 62. Sophocles, 49. 
6. Boldness to ask for Knowledge, 62. South, Dr., Power of Habits, 13. 
7. Love of Praise for well-doing, 62. Spenking, fiuent, 76. 


Motives to Study, Pleasure, and not Pain, 62. Spelling Reform, 55, 164. 

Interview with Lady Jane Grey at Brodegate, 63. | Spencer, H., Thoughts on Education, 345. 
Discipline enforced Kindly but firmly, 64. 1. Physical Education, 345. 

Dangers from excessive License to Young Men, 65. Importance of Physical Training, 345. 
Bad Example of the Nobility, 65. Food, 345. 

Effects of Good Education of Youth illustrat’d, 66. | Sugar and Fruit, 346. 

Learning by Book and at School, 67. Quality, Quantity, and Variety of Food, 347. 
Exercise and Pastimes to be allowed, 68. Clothing, 348. 


Influence of Good Example, 69. Exercise, 350. 

Foreign Travel discouraged, 70. Excess of Mental Activity, 351. 

Boox II. The Ready Way to the Latin Tongue,70. Health of the Brain, Supply of Good Blood, 352. 
Mode of Learning Rules of Grammar disc., 70. Results of Modern Physical Treatment, 355. 

Oral and ae Method preferred, 70. Preservation of Health, Duty, 355. 

Double Translating from Latin into English and | 2. Moral Education, 356. 


English into Latin, 71. Special Preparation for Family Management, 356, 
Pupils to be Aided and Encouraged, and not left | | Nature’s Law of Discipline, 358. 





in doubt, &c., 71. Examples of the Rule of Natural Reaction, 361. 
Trying to speak Latin a questionabl ise, 72.| © ves of Obedi. to Parent and Child, 362, 369 
Discrimination of Parts of Speech, &c., 72. True Relation of Parent and Child, 365. 


Diligent Reading of the best Authors, 73. How to deal with Grave Offences, 367. 
Six ways for the Learning of Tongues and Jn- Tvo much expected of Juvenile Good Conduct, 368 
crease of Eloquence, 74. Commands few, but Decisive and Consistent, 369, 


1. Translations, 74. Self-government the Aim of all Discipline, 370. 
2. Paraphrase, 74. ~— Government complex and difficult, 371. 
3. Metaphrasis, 75. 3. Intellectual Education and Studies, 372. 
4. Epitome, 76. Decline of Old Me' 
Achoolmistress, 416. Introduction of New Method, 373. 
Shenstone, 409. The Order and Method of Nature to be followed, 374 
White, H. K., 420. Guiding principles of Education, 375. 
Burton, Warren, 416. Application of Principle to Practice, 377. 
Marine Farmer, 419. Intuitional Exercise of the Perceptions, 377. 
Crabbe, George, 421, 456. Object-lessons, 378. 
Science in Education, 394. A Mother’s Unconscious Tuition on Objects, 379. 
Views of Milton, 151, 183. Extension of the field of Object-teaching, 380. 
Johnson, 151, Value of a Love and a Knowledge of Nature, 381. 
Mitford, 152. Drawing, including Form and Color, 381. 
Hartlib, 188. Dimensions in Perspective, 
Petty, 189, 208. Geometry, Primary, 383. 
Cowley, 190. Empirical, 384. 
388, 399. Acquisition of Knowledge should be a process of 
Scripture, how Studied, 108, 330. self-instruction and continuous pleasure, 386. 
Sculpture and Education, 16. 4. What Knowle is most Worth, 388. 
Seed-time, 42. Relative Values of Knowledge, 388. 
Self-denial, 242. Knowledge requisite to Self-preservation, 389. 
Evolution, 386. Industrial Success, 389. 
Government of Children, 371. Mathematics, 390. 
Instruction, 376. Physics, 391. 
Preservation, 389. Chemistry, 391. 
, 135, 272, Biology, 392. 
— te 2 Science of Society, 392. 
ity Unnecessary, 57, 259, 263. earing and discipline of the family Offspring, 393 
Seven Liberal Arts, 177, Functions of the Citizen, ’ - 
re, Education Defined by, 11. sthetics, or Education for Relaxations, etc., 397. 


Knowledge requisite for purposes of Discipline, 399 


Short, Bishop, End of Education, 13. 
Short Prominent value of Science, 399. 


-hand Writing, 310. 








Sidney, Sir Philip, 40. Spirits, 297. 
43, Spontaneous Activity of Children, 377. 

Silene and Solitude, Love of in Children, 136. Sporting, as Exercise, 44. 
“ting Still, 417. Stimulation of the Faculties, 352. 

aar, at Cambridge, 168. Story-books, Infi of, on Character, 117. 
“till and Strength, 142. Stubbornness, 260. 
Sleep, 235, 351. Studies, calculated to mar some Minds, 28. 
Slowness of Development, 61, 133. To be varied to the Peculiarities, 91. 
Suattering of Knowledge, 105. Necessary to Life, 151, 272. 
Smith, Sir T., 55. Trivium, 177. 

Treatise on English Spelling, 55. Quadrivium, 177. 
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Studies, Essay on, by Bacon, 103. 
Purposes of, 103. 
Uses, defined by Experience, 103. 
Books, how used, 103. 
Adaptation to Peculiarities of Mind, 104. 
Annotations on, by Whately, 104. 
Sturmius, J., Letters to Ascham, 34. 
Character of, 56. 
Style, 327. 
Sugar in Children’s Diet, 346, 
Swift, on Running for Exercise, 40. 
——. Fuller on, 44. 


Tasks, Study not to be imposed as, 257. 
bs => hy Industry, 151 
imi capacity , 151. 

Teacher, 48,265. 

Telling and Doing, 376. 

Temper, or Natural Inclination, 276. 

Observed in — 279. 

Temperaments, trine of, 134. 

‘Tenderness, 227. 

Thalassius, 35. 

Theages, of Plato, 56. 

Treckay nd Church H 84. 

and Church History, 1! 

Things, Study of, 207. 

Time, an Element in Education, 137. 

Timorousness, 

Tirocinium, or A Review of Schools, 436. 
Dignity of Human Nature, Body and Soul, 436. 
Natural World, and its love, . 

Necessity of Early Culture, 438. 

Heathen deities crowd out Christian Culture, 440. 
Love of play-place and School-room, 441. 
Picture of a Public School, 442. 

Evils of Emulation, 444. 

Filial Love and Confidence lost by Absence, 446. 
A thoughtful, prayerful, accomplished Tutor, 447. 
Domestic Education, 449. 

Town and Gown, in Cambridge, 168. 

Toxophilus, the Schole of Shootinge, 39. 
Writing of, 39. 

Active A ts of Scholars, 40. 
Relaxation and Pastimes Necessary, 41. 
Fuller on Recreation, 43. 

Tractable Disposition, 136. 

Tractate on Education, by John Milton, 178. 
Origin of, 178. 

End of Learning, 179. 
Errors of Modern Education, 180. 
Plan of Academy, 181. 

Building, 18]. 

1. Studies, 181. 

2. Practical Exercises, 181. 

3. Diet, 187. 

Trades, School of, 203, 206. 

To be Learned, Locke, 338. 

History of, 204. 
Translations, Value of Double, 29, 74, 315. 
Travel, Ascham on, 70. 

Wotton, 139. 

Milton, 187. 

Petty, 207. 

Locke, 340. 

Tricks at School, 255. 

Triennium for Master of Arts, 174, 177. 

Trivium, 177. 

Truth, 298. 

Tusser, T., 46. 

Tutor, or Private Governor, 265, 272, 447. 


on 267. 

Knowledge of the World, 269. 
Aim, 271. 

Tyrant School-boy, 458. 

Udel, N., Severity of, 46, 405. 

University at Cambridge, 167. 

University Exercises, 169. 


University Orator, 24. 
Usher, School, 408. 
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Versifying, 320. 
Vice, Prosiivity to, 255. 
Vicious Inclinations, 264. 
Village School and Teacher, English, 406, 409, 490, 
French, 407. 
Scotch, 416. 
Irish, 406. 
New England, 416, 419, 471. 
Virtue, the valuable Part of Education, 14, 256, 297 
Vitality expended in Giuwth, 355. 


Walks in the Field, 42 
Walton, Isaak, 40. 
Memoir of Sir H. Wotton, 123. 
Wants, Natural or Fanciful, 277. 
Warmth, or Protection from Cold, 227. 
What is Education ? o: Education Defined, 11. 
Whately, Archbishop, 96, 104. 

Nature of Education, 18, 100. 

Force of Custom and Habit, 97. 

Practice and Habit, 97. 

Example of the Soldier, 98. 

se “  Partyman, 99. 

Studies, 104. 

Smattering of Knowl 105. 

Knowledge of our own Ignorance, 106, 

Study of the Scriptures, 108. 

Deference to Masters in Studies, 111. 

Differing kinds of Questioning, 112. 

Learning by Rote, 113. 

How to solve puzzling Difficulties, 114, 

Mathematics, 114. 

Poems, Tales, Fictions, 117. 

Miss Edgworth’s Moral Tales, 118. 

Historical Studies, 119. 

Travels, 120. 

Political Economy, 120. 

Use of Imagination, 121. 

Pleasure Grounds of Knowledge, 121. 
Whewell, W., Education defined by, 11. 
Whichote, 13. 

Whipping, at the University of Cambridge, 175 

Ascham on, 55. 

ke, 263. 

Layng, 422. 

Wilson, 423. 

Butler, Byron, 425. 

Hood, 424, 465. 
Wife, Lord Burleigh on choice of, 52. 
Wilson, T., Author of the Birch, 424. 
Will, of Children, 261. 
Wingfield, Sir A., 23. 
Wisdom, 299. 
Wits, Quick and Slow, 59. 
Woman, Health of, 350. 

Education, 394. 
Words, Learning of, 180. 
World, Knowledge of, 269. 
Worthington’s Catechism, 309. 
Wotton, Sir W., 12. 

Memoir, 54, 123. 

Provost of Eton College, 126. 

Letter to Charles I., 128, 131. 

Educational Apothegms, 131. 

Characteristic Indications of the Scholar, 132 

Time, an Element in Education, 137. 

Successful Beginnings, 138, 

Epitomes and Commentaries, 138. 

Discretion, a Gift and a Product, 138. 

Value of Travel, 139. 

Good Manners, a happy Man, 139. , 

Books to be estimated by Quality, not Quantity, ik] 

Formality, when excessive, suspicious, | 

Applause should follow, . lead, = 

rtunity necessary to Success, 
Wrening 184, 335. ” 
bho | or Penmanship, 26, 309. 
Wyse, T., 374, 383. 


Young, T., Teacher of Milton, 162. 
Youth, Excessive License to, 65. 











Vi. SIR THOMAS ELYOT 





Sr Tuomas Etyor, or Eliot, the author of “Zhe Governour, and 
the translator into English of Plutarch’s “Zducation, or the bringing 
up of Children,” and by his various publications a worthy cultivator 
of the English language, was born in Devonshire about the year 
497. His father, Sir Richard Elyot, was made by King Henry VIII 
one of the justices of the King’s Bench, and he appears to have 
been educated at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, where he was admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1518, and in 1524 to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Civil Law. After traveling on the Continent, 
he was introduced to the court of Henry VIII, who conferred on 
him the order of knighthood, and employed him in several embas- 
sies, particularly to Rome in 1532, and afterwards, about the year 
1536, to the Emperor Charles V. He was much respected by men 
of learning, and numbered among his friends the famous antiquary 
Leland, and Sir Thomas More, although we are constrained to men- 
tion in this connection, that when suspected of a leaning to the 
Church of Rome, and a general inquisition was made for his Catholic 
books to burn, on the ground of this friendship with the great 
Chancellor, he protested that “the amity betwixt me and Sir 
Thomas was but ‘usque ad aras,’” and “that I never was so much 
addicted unto him as I was unto truth and fidelity towards my 
sovereign lord.” And in the same letter “to the Lord Crum- 
wel” he desires to be brought “into the king’s most noble remem- 
brance, that of his most bounteous liberality it may like his high- 
ness to reward me with some convenient portion of the suppressed 
lands, whereby I may be able to continue my life according to that 
honest degree whereunto his grace has called me.” Whether the 
priory estate of St. Germans, which became the residence of the 
Eliot family a few years later, was the fruit of this quasi-denial of 
the friendship of a man so truly great and good as Sir Thomas More, 
and of his eager sycophancy to a brutal monarch to share in the 
spoils of demolished churches, we know not. We would look for 
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better things from an author who can discourse so eloquently re- 
specting justice and magnanimity as Sir Thomas does in his “ Gov- 
ernour,” although the fundamental doctrine of the book as to 
earthly government is—that “the best and the most sure govern- 
ment is by one king, or prince, who ruleth only for the weal of his 
people.” He died in 1546, and was buried in the church of Carle- 
ton in Cambridgeshire, of which county he had been sheriff 

The following list of Sir Thomas Elyot’s publications is taken 
from the “Biographia Britannica :”— 


I. The Castle of Health. London, 1541, 1572, 1580, 1595, &c., in 8vo. 

II. “The Governor,” in three books. London, 1544, 1547, 1580, &., in 8yo, 

III. Of the Education of Children. [Translated out of Plutarch.] 

IV. “The Banquet of Sapience.” London, in 8vo. 

V. “De Rebus Memoralibus Angliz,” for the completing of which he had 
perused many old English monuments. 

VI. A Defense or Apology for Good Women. 

VII. Bibliotheca Eliotce: “Elyot’s Library or Dictionary.” London, 1541, 
&c., folio; which work Cooper augmented and enriched with thirty-three thou- 
sand words and phrases, besides a fuller account of the true signification of 
words. 

He translated likewise from Greek into English “The Image of Governance, 
compiled of the Acts and Sentences by the Emperor Alexander Severus.” 
London, 1556, 1594, &., in 8vo. And from Latin into English,— 

1. “St. Cyprian’s Sermon of the Mortality of Man.” 

2. “The Rule of a Christian Life,” written by Pica, Earl of Mirandola. Lon- 
don, 1534, in 8vo. (Vide Wood Ath. Oxon. Vol. L., col. 67.) 

To this list Ames adds “ Doctrinall of Princes, translated out of Greke into 
Englishe,” 1545. 

The “Castle of Health” subjected him to much carping criticism 
from both the gentry and the faculty. It was thought to be a low- 
ering of his rank to become a physician and to write a book on the 
science of physic, “ which beseems not a knight ;” but Sir Thomas, 
in the second edition, makes answer:—“ That many kings and em- 
perors, and other great princes, (whose names he there sets down, 
as Juba, Mithridates, Artemisia, d&c.,) for the universal necessity 
and incomparable utility which they perceived to be in that science, 
did not only advance and honor it with special privileges, but also 
were therein studious themselves. And that it was no shame for 
a person of quality to write a book of the science of physic, any 
more than it was for King Henry VIII to publish a book of the 
science of grammar, which he had lately done.” And “that his 
highness had not disdained to be the chief author and setter forth 
of an Introduction into Grammar for the Children of his subjects. 
Whereby, said he, having good masters, they shall easily and in 
short apprehend the understanding and form of speaking true and 
elegant Latin.” For which he breaks out in praises of the king :— 
“O royal heart, full of very nobility! O noble breast,” &c. 

“Truly, if they call him a physician which is studious about the 
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weal of his country, I vouchsafe they so name me. For during my 
life I will in that affection continue.” To the physicians who were 
offended because he intermeddled in their department and particu- 
larly that he should treat of medicine in English, he, in reply, con- 
demned them for aiming to keep their art a secret, and claimed, 
“that before he was twenty years old, one of the most learned physi- 
cians in England read to him the works of Hippocrates, Galen, Ori- 
basius, Paulus Celius, Alexander Trallianus, Discorides, and Joani- 
cius.” To these Sir Thomas added “the study of Avicen, Averroes, 
and many more. Therefore, though he had never been at Mont- 
pelier, Padua, or Salerno, yet he had found something in physic, by 
which he had experienced no little profit for his own health.” 


“THE GOVERNOUR.” 


“The Governour,” although it was designed to instruct men, and especially 
men of noble birth, in good morals, and in the ways of usefulness, is not so 
much a treatise on Education as a contribution to the science of Political Ethics. 
It was dedicated to King Henry VIII, who, according to Strype, ‘read it and 
much liked it, making this observation:—That Sir Thomas Elyot intended to 
augment our English tongue, whereby men should as well express more abund- 
antly things conceived in their breasts, (wherefore language was ordained,) hav- 
ing words apt for the purpose; as also interpret out of Greek, Latin, or any 
other tongues, into English, as sufficiently as out of any of the said tongues into 
another. The king observed also, that throughout the book, there was no new 
turn made by him of a Latin or French word, that no sentence throughout the 
said book was thereby made dark or hard to be understood.” 


GENERAL AIM AND PLAN OF THE TREATISE. 


The author’s general aim and plan, as set forth in the Proheme “unto the 
most noble and victorious prince, King Henry the Eighth,” is “to describe in 
our vulgar tongue the form of a just Public Weal, which matter I have gath- 
ered, as well of the sayings of most noble authors, (Greek and Latin,) as by my 
own experience; I being continually trained in some daily affairs of the Public 
Weal, of this your most noble realm, almost from my childhood. Which at- 
tempt is not from presumption to teach any person, I myself having most need 
of teaching; but only to the intent that men, who will be studious about the 
Public Weal, may find the thing, thereto expedient, compendiously written. 
And forasmuch as this present book treateth of the education of them that here- 
after may be deemed worthy to be governors of the Public Weal under your 
highness, (which Plato affirmeth to be the first and chief part of a Public Weal; 
Solomon saying also, where governors be net the people shall fall into ruin;) I 
therefore have named it “The Governour;” and do now dedicate it to your 
highness as the first fruits of my study; verily trusting that your most excellent 
wisdom will therein esteem my loyal heart and diligent endeavor, by the exam- 
ple of Artaxerxes, the noble King of Persia, who rejected not the poor hus- 
bandman, who offered to him his homely hands full of clean water, but most 
graciously received it with thanks, esteeming the present not after the value, 
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but rather according to the will of the giver. In like manner King Alexander 
retained with him the poet Cherilus honorably, for writing his history, although 
that the poet was but of small estimation; which that prince did not for lack 
of judgment, he being of excellent learning, as disciple of Aristotle, but to the 
intent that his liberality employed on Cherilus, should animate or give courage 
to others much better learned, to contend with him in a like enterprise.” 

The First Book opens with the foilowing signification of a “Public Weal,” 
which it is the object of the governor to promote :— 


A Public Weal is a body living composed of many and sundry degrees of 
men, which is disposed by the order of men, which is disposed by the order of 
equity, and governed by the rule and moderation of reason. In the Latin lan- 
guage it is called Respublica, of the which the word Res has divers significa- 
tions, doth not only betoken that which is called a thing, which is distinct from 
@ person, but also signifieth estate, condition, substance, and profit. 

So in this world, they who excel other in this influence of understanding, and 
do employ it to the detaining of other within the bounds of reason, and show 
them how to provide for their necessary living, such ought to be set in a more 
high place than the residue, where they may see, and also be seen, that by the 
beams of their excellent wit, showeth through the glass of authority, other of 
inferior understanding may be directed to the way of virtue and commodious 
living. 

Wherefore to conclude, it is only a Public Weal, where, like as God hath 
disposed the said influence of understanding, are also appointed degrees and 
places, according to the excellence thereof, and thereto also would be substance 
convenient, and necessary, for the ornament of the same; which also impresseth 
@ reverence and due obedience to the vulgar people or commonalty, and with- 
out that it can be no more said, that there is a Public Weal, than it may be 
affirmed, that a house without its proper and necessary ornaments, is well and 
sufficiently furnished. 


The author favors that form of Public Weal as “the best and the most sure” 
in which “one king or prince ruleth only for the weal of his people,” which he 
substantiates by an appeal to history, but he advocates the appointment by the 
sovereign governor of inferior magistrates on account of their excellent virtue 
and learning, and who have a competent substance to live without taking re- 
wards, and to instruct and furnish their sons to follow them in the administra- 
tion of the Public Weal. To this end he advises that the education of the gov- 
erning class begin with the right selection of mother, nurse, and schoolmaster, 
and that the tender minds of children and youth should be-.kept clean of all 
vulgar or vicious sights or conversation, and be made familiar with high and 
ennobling objects. 

SCARCITY OF GOOD SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Sir Thomas Elyot devotes a chapter to “the chief impediments of excellent 
learning,” viz., ‘‘ for what cause at this day (1544) there be in this realm few 
perfect schoolmasters.” 


Good Lord! how many good and clean wits of children be now-a-days per- 
ished by ignorant schoolmasters, how little substantial doctrine is apprehended 
by the fewness of good grammarians! Notwithstanding I know that there be 
some well learned, who have taught and:also do teach, but God knoweth a few, 
and they with small effect, having thereto no comfort; their aptest and most 
proper scholars, after they be well instructed in speaking Latin, and under- 
standing some poets, being taken from their school by their parents, and either 
be brought to the court, made lacqueys or pages, or else are bound apprentices, 
whereby the worship that the master above any reward coveteth to have by the 
praise of his scholar, is utterly drowned. WhereofI have heard schoolmasters 
very well learned, of good right, complain. But vet (as I said) the fewness of 
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grammarians is a great impediment of doctrine. And here I would the 
readers should mark, that I note to be few good grammarians, and not none. 
I call not them grammarians, who can only teach or make rules, whereby a 
child shall only learn to speak good Latin, or to make six verses standing in 
one foot, wherein perchance shall be neither sentence nor eloquence. But I 
name him a grammarian by the authority of Quinctilian, that speaking of Latin 
elegantly, can expound good authors, expressing the invention and disposition 
of the matter, their style or form of eloquence, explicating the figures, as well 
of sentences as words, leaving nothing, person or place named by the author, un- 
declared or hidden from his scholars. Wherefore Quinctilian saith, it is not 
enough for him to have read poets, but all kinds of writing must also be sought 
for, not for the histories only, but also for the property of words, which com- 
monly do receive their authority of noble authors. Moreover, without music, 
grammar may not he perfect; forasmuch as therein must be spoken of metres 
and harmonies, called rythm in Greek. Neither if he have not the knowledge 
of stars, he may understand poets, who in description of time (I omit other 
things) they treat of the rising and going down of planets. Also he may not be 
ignorant in philosophy, for many places that be almost in every poet, fetched 
out of the most subtle part of natural questions. These be well nigh the words 
of Quinctilian. Then behold how few grammarians, after this description, be in 
this realm. 

Undoubtedly there be in this realm many well learned, which if the name of 
a schoolmaster were not so much had in contempt, and also if their labors with 
abundant salaries might be requited, were right sufficient and able to induce 
their hearers to excellent learning, so they be not plucked away green, and ere 
they be in doctrine sufficiently rooted. But now-a-days, if to a bachelor or 
master of arts study of philosophy waxeth tedious, if ye have a spoonful of 
Latin, he will show forth a hog’s head without any learning, and offer to teach 
grammar, and expound noble writers; and to be in the room of a master, he 
will, for a small salary, set a false color of learning on proper wits, which will 
be washed away with one shower of rain. 

Some men peradventure do think, that at the beginning of learning it forceth 
not although the masters have not so exact doctrine as I have rehearsed, but 
let them take good heed what Quinctilian saith. It is so much the better to be 
instructed by them that are best learned, forasmuch as it is difficult to put out 
of the mind that which is once settled, the double burden being painful to the 
masters who shall succeed, and verily much more to unteach than to teach. 
Wherefore it is written, that Timothy, the noble musician, demanded alway a 
greater reward of them whem other had taught, than of them that never any 
thing learned. These be the words of Quinctilian or like. 

Also the common experience teacheth that no man will put his son to a 
butcher to learn, or bind him apprentice to a tailor. Or if he will have hima 
cunning goldsmith, will bind him first apprentice to a tinker. In these things 
poor men be circumspect, and the nobles and gentlemen, who would have their 
sons by excellent learning come unto honor, for sparing of cost, or for lack of 
diligent search for a good schoolmaster, willfully destroy their children, causing 
them to be taught that learning which would require six or seven years to be 
forgotten, by which time the more part of that age is spent wherein is the chief 
sharpness of wit, (called in Latin acumen,) and also then approacheth the stub- 
born age, where the child brought up in pleasure disdaineth correction. 


* MUSIC. 

“The Governour” commends with some limitations that the future magis- 
trates of the land acquire a mastery of music, both vocal and instrumental, that 
it may serve “for recreation after tedious or laborious affairs,” and he cites with 
approbation the choice of Alexander—after the conquest of Ilium—“ to see, not 
the harp of Paris where he allured the wanton pleasures of love, but the harp 
of Achilles whereto the valiant acts and noble affairs of excellent princes were 
duly celebrated.” “A wise and circumspect tutor will adapt the pleasant sci- 
once to a necesary and laudable purpose.” 
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PAINTING AND CARVING—POETRY AND ORATORY. 


In the chapter on Painting and Carving “The Governour,” in striving to 
show that “it is commendable for a gentleman to paint and carve exactly,” an- 
ticipates the arguments which are now used to introduce Drawing and attention 
to the Fine Arts, and generally the culture of the esthetical part of our nature, 
in our systems of school or formal instruction. 


If the child be of nature inclined (as many have been) to paint with a pen, or 
to form images in stone or tree, he should not be therefrom withdrawn, or na- 
ture be rebuked, which is to him benevolent; but putting one to him, which is 
in that craft, wherein he delighteth, most excellent, in vacant times from other 
more serious learning, he should be in the most purewise instructed in painting 
or carving. And now, perchance, some envious reader will hereof take occa- 
sion to scorn me, saying that I had well hied me, to make of a nobleman a maison 
or painter. And yet if either ambition or voluptuous idleness would have suf- 
fered that reader to have seen histories, he should have found excellent princes, 
as well in painting as in carving, equal to noble artificers. Such were Cladius 
Titus, the son of Vespasian, Adrian, both Antonines, and divers other emperors 
and noble princes, whose works of long time remained in Rome and other cities, 
in such places where all men might behold them; as monuments of their 
excellent wits and virtuous occupation in eschewing of idleness. And not 
without a necessary cause princes were in their childhood so instructed; for it 
served them afterward for devising of engines for the war; or for the making 
them better that be already devised. For as Vitruvius (which writeth of build- 
ing to the Emperor Augustus) saith, all torments of war, which we call engines, 
were first invented by kings or governors of hosts, or if they were devised by 
other, they were by them made much better. 

Also by the feat of portraiture or painting, a captain may describe the coun- 
try of his adversary, whereby he shall eschew the dangerous passages with his 
host or navy; also perceiving the places of advantage, the form of embattling 
of his enemies, the situation of his camp, for his greatest surety or weakness of 
the town or fortress which he intendeth to assault. And that which is most 
specially to be considered, in visiting his own dominions, he shall set them out 
in figure, in such wise, that at his eye shall appear to him where he shall em- 
ploy his study and treasure, as well for the safeguard of his country, as for the 
commodity and honor thereof, having at all times in his sight the surety and 
feebleness, advancement and hinderance of the same. And what pleasure and 
also utility is to a man, who intendeth to edify himself to express the figure of 
the work that he purposeth, according as he hath conceived it in his own fan- 
tasy, wherein, by often amending and correcting, he finally shall so perfect the 
work unto his purpose, that there shall neither ensue any repentance, nor in the 
employment of his money he shall be by other deceived. Moreover the feat of 
portraiture shall be an allurement to every other study or exercise. For the 
wit thereto disposed shall alway covet congruent matter wherein it may be oc- 
cupied. And when he happeneth to read or hear any fable or history, forth- 
with he apprehendeth it more dextrously, and retaineth it better than any other 
that lacketh the said feat; by reason that he hath found matter apt to his fan- 
tasy. Finally, every thing that portraiture may comprehend will be to him de- 
lectable to read or hear. And where the lively spirit, and that which is called 
the grace of the thing, is perfectly expressed, that thing more persua@eth and 
steereth the beholder, and sooner instructeth him, than the declaration in writ- 
ing or speaking doth the reader or hearer. Experience we have thereof in learn- 
ing of geometry, astronomy, and cosmography, called in English the descrip- 
tion of the world. In which studies, I dare affirm, a man shall more profit in 
one week by figures and charts well and perfectly made, than he shall by the 
only reading or hearing the rules of that science, by the space of half a year at 
the least. Wherefore the late writers deserve no small commendation who 
added to the authors of those sciences apt and proper figures. And he that is 
perfectly instructed in portraiture, and happeneth to read any noble and excel- 
lent history, whereby his courage is inflamed to the imitation of virtue, he forth- 
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with taketh his pen or pencil, and with a grave and substantial study, gather- 
ing to him all the parts of imagination, endeavoreth himself to express actually 
in portraiture not only the fact or affair, but also the sundry affections of every 
personage in the history recited, which might in any wise appear or be per- 
ceived in their visage, countenance, or gesture; with like diligence as Lysippus 
made in metal King Alexander fighting and struggling with a terrible lion of 
incomparable magnitude and fierceness; whom, after long and difficult battle, 
with wonderful strength and clean might, at the last be overthrown and van- 
quished. Wherein he so expressed the similitude of Alexander, and of his 
lords standing about him, that they all seemed to live. Among whom the prow- 
ess of Alexander appeared excelling all other, the residue of his lords after the 
value and estimation of their courage, every man set out in such forwardness, 
as they then seemed more prompt to the helping of their master, that is to say, 
one less afraid than another. 

Phidias, the Athenian, whom all writers do commend, made of ivory the im- 
age of Jupiter, honored by the Gentiles on the high hill of Olympus; which 
was done so excellently that Pandenus, a cunning painter, thereat marveling, 
required the craftsman to show him where he had the example or pattern of so 
noble a work. Then Phidias answered, that he had taken it out of their verses 
of Homer, the poet; the sentence whereof ensueth as well as my poor wit can 
express it in English :— 

“Than Jupiter, the father of them all, 
Thereto assented with his brows black, 
Slacking his ear, therewith did let full 
A countenance, that made all beaven to quake.” 

Sir Thomas defends the reading of the ancient poets and orators, although 
there are many tnings even to offend the tastes and corrupt the imagination, 
unless the wise tutor guards against these results by timely interposition, ex- 
planation, and antidotes, and especially by withdrawing his pupils’ minds to 
other studies, and especially to moral and political philosophy. 

But in defending of orators and poets, I had almost forgotten where I was. 
Verily there may no man be an excellent poet nor orator, unless he have part 
of another doctrine, especially of noble philosophy. And to say the truth, no 
men can apprehend the very delight that is in the lesson of noble poets, unless 
he have read very much, and in divers authors of divers learnings. Wherefore, 
as I lately said, to the augmentation of understanding (called in Latin Jntellectus 
et mens) is required to be much reading, and vigilant study in every sentence, 
especially of that part of philosophy named moral, which instructeth men in 
virtue and political governing. Also no noble author, especially of them that 
wrote in Greek or Latin, is not for any cause to be omitted. For therein I am 
of Quinctilian’s opinion, that there is few or no ancient work that yieldeth not 
some fruit or commodity to the diligent reader. 

The author adds by the way of caution, that the reading of poets and orators, 
and ‘‘all other pure and excellent learning, though it be sown in a child never 
so timely, and springeth up and buddeth never so pleasantly, unless the same 
take deep root in the mind and be incorporated into his habits of thought, will 
vanish and come to nothing;” and he particularly protests against “putting 
children at the age of fourteen or fifteen years to the study of the laws of the 
realm of England ;” as well as denying to those children who have a capacity 
for elegant and useful studies and arts, an opportunity of pursuing the same in 
preference to the law. ‘‘For how many men be there whose sons in childhood 
are aptly disposed by nature to paint, carve, or grave, to embroider, or do other 
like things wherein is any art commendable concerning invention, which, as 
soon as they espy it, be therewith displeased, and forthwith bindeth them ap- 
prentices to tailors, weavers, and sometimes to cobblers! which hath been the 
inestimable loss of many good wits, and hath caused that in the said arts En- 
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glishmen be inferiors to all other people, and be constrained, if we will have any 
thing well painted, carved, or embroidered, to leave our own countrymen, and 
resort unto strangers.” “If children were brought up in the right study until 
they were passed the age of twenty-one years and then set to the laws of this 
realm, being reduced to good English, Latin, or French, they would become 
men of so excellent wisdom and most noble counselors, to be surpassed in no 
common weal throughout the world—our laws being gathered and compacted 
of the pure meal or flour sifted out of the best laws in all other countries.” 
After citing the experience of other men, the author falls back on the example 
of Cicero. 


In like manner Tully, in whom it seemeth that eloquence hath set bis glorious 
throne most richly and preciously adorned for all men to wonder at, but no man 
to approach it, was not let from being an incomparable orator, nor was by the 
exact knowledge of other sciences withdrawn from pleading infinite causes be- 
fore the senate and judges, they being of most weighty importance. Insomuch 
as Cornelius Tacitus, an excellent orator, historian, and lawyer, saith :—“ Surely 
in the books of Tully men may discern that in him lacked not the knowledge 
of geometry, nor music, nor grammar, finally, of no manner of art that was hon- 
est he of logic perceived the subtlety, of that part that was moral all the com- 
modity, and of all things the chief motions and causes.” And yet for all 
this abundance, and as it were a granary heaped with all manner of sciences, 
there failed not in him substantial learning in the laws civil, as it may appear 
as well in the books which he himself made of laws, as also, and most especially, 
in many of his most eloquent orations; which, if one well learned in the laws 
of this realm, did cede and understand, he should find, especially in his orations 
called Actiones against Verres, many places where he should espy by likelihood 
the fountains from whence proceedeth divers grounds of our common jaws. 

Moreover, when young men have read laws expounded in the orations of 
Tully, and also in histories of the beginning of laws, and in the works of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Aristotle, of the diversities of laws and Public Weals, if nature 
(as I late said) will dispose them to that manner of study, they shall be thereto 
the more incensed, and come unto it the better prepared and furnished. And 
they whom nature thereto moveth have not only saved all that time which 
many now-a-days do consume in idleness, but also have won such a treasure 
whereby they shall alway be able to serve honorably their prince; the Public 
Weal of their country principally, if they confer all their doctrines to the mést 
noble study of moral philosophy, which teacheth both virtuous manners and 
civil policy; whereby at the last we should have in this realm sufficiency of 
— lawyers, and also a Public Weal equivalent to the Greeks or 

mans. 


MUSCULAR EXERCISES NECESSARY FOR EVERY GENTLEMAN. 

Although “The Governour” commends learning in gentlemen, it thinks 
“continual study, without some manner of exercise, shortly exhausteth the 
spirits vital, and hindereth natural decoction and digestion,” whereby man’s 
body is corrupted and weakened, and his life shortened. ‘‘Contrariwise by ex- 
ercise, the health is preserved and strength increased, the spirits made strong, 
the appetite quickened, and all parts of the body nourished by the rapid assim- 
ilation of food.” And in this connection it urges that tutors hold these general 
principles in remembrance, and put them in frequent practice both such as ad- 
mit of outdoor as well indoor application. Of the latter it commends “ laboring 
with poises made of lead, or other metal, called Alteres, lifting or throwing the 
heavy stone or bar, and similar exercises.” It exhorts tutors and pupils to 
read Galen on the governance of health, both in the original and in the transla- 
tion into Latin by Dr. Linacre. Of those exercises which at once are recreating, 
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adapt the body to hardness, strength, and agility, and provide for the exigences 
of peace and war, it speaks more at length. 


Wrestling. 


Wrestling is a very good exercise in the beginning of youth, so that it be 
with one that is equal in strength, or somewhat under, and that the place be 
soft, that in falling their bodies be not bruised. There be divers manners of 
wrestlings, but the best, as well for health of body, as for exercise of strength, 
is, when laying their hands mutually over one another’s neck with the other 
hand, they hold fast each other by the arm, and clasping their legs together, 
they enforce themselves with strength and agility, and throw down each other, 
which is also praised by Galen. And undoubtedly it shall be found profitable 
in wars, in case that a captain shall be constrained to cope with his adversary 
hand to hand, having his weapon broken or lost. Also it hath been seen that 
the weaker person, by the sleight of wrestling, hath overthrown the stronger 
almost ere he could fasten on the other any violent stroke. 


Running. 


Running is both a good exercise and a laudable solace. It is written of 
Epaminondas, the valiant captain of Thebans, (who as well in virtue and prow- 
ess, as in learning, surmounteth all noblemen of his time,) that daily he exer- 
ciseth himself in the morning with running and leaping, in the evening in wres- 
tling, to the intent that likewise in armor he might the more strongly, embracing 
his adversary, put him in danger. And also that in the chase, running and 
leaping, he might either overtake his enemy, or being pursued, if extreme need 

required, escape him. 

In like manner before him did the worthy Achilles, for whilst his ships lay at 
road, he suffereth not his people to slumber in idleness, but daily exercise them 
and himself in running, wherein he was most excellent and passed all other; 
and therefore Homer throughout all his work calleth him swift-footed Achilles. 

The great Alexander, being a child, excelleth all his companions in running. 
Wherefore, on a time, one demanded of him if he would run at the great game 
of Olympus whereto, out of all parts of Greece, came the most active and val- 
iant persons to essay the mastery. Whereunto Alexander answereth in this 
form :—“I would very gladly run there if I were sure to run with kings; for if I 
should contend with a private person, having respect to our both estates, our victo- 
ries should not be equal,” 

Needs must running be taken for a laudable exercise, since one of the most 
noble captains of all the Romans took his name from running, and was called 
Papirius Cursor, which is in English Papirius, the Runner. And also the val- 
iant Marius, the Roman, when he had been seven times consul, and was of the 
age of fourscore years, exercised himself daily among the young men of Rome 
in such wise, that there resorted people out of far parts to behold the strength 
and agility of that old consul, wherein he compared with the young and lusty 
soldiers, 

Swimming. 


There is an exercise which is right profitable in extreme danger of wars, but. 
because there seemeth to be some peril in the learning thereof, and also it hath. 
not been of long time much used, especially among noblemen, perchance some 
readers will little esteem it, I mean swimming. But notwithstanding, if they 
revolve the imbecility of our nature, the hazards and danger of battle, with the 
examples which shall hereafter be showed, they will (I doubt not) think it as. 

* necessary to a captain or man of arms as any that I have yet rehearsed. The 
Romans, who above all things had most in estimation martial prowess, had a 
large and spacious field, without the city of Rome, which was called Marcus’ 
field, i Latin Campus Martius, wherein the youth of the city was exercised.. 
This field adjoined to the river of Tiber, to the intent that as well men as chil- 
dren should wash and refresh them in the water after their labors, as also learn. 
to swim. And not men only but also the horses; that by such usage they 
should more aptly and boldly pass over great rivers, and be more able to resist, 
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or cut the waves, and be not afraid of great storms, For it hath been often 
times seen, that by the good swimming of horses many men have been saved; 
and contrariwise, by a timorous rule, where the water hath come to his belly, 
his legs have faltered, whereby many a good and proper man hath perished. 


[The advantages of this art is illustrated by the experience of Horatius Cocles, 
of Julius Cesar, of Sertorius, and other great captains. ] 

But the most honorable exercise in mine opinion, and that beseemeth the es- 
tate of every noble person, is to ride surely and clean on a great horse and a 
rough, which undoubtedly not only importeth a majesty and dread to inferior 
persons beholding him above the common course of other men daunting a fierce 
and cruel beast, but also is no little succor, as well in pursuit of enemies and 
confounding them, as in escaping imminent danger when wisdom thereto ex- 
horteth. Also a strong and hardy horse doth sometime more damage under 
his master than he with all his weapons; and also setteth forward the stroke, 
and causeth it to light with more violence. 

Bucephalus, the horse of great King Alexander, who suffered none on his 
back save only his master, at the battle of Thebes, being sore wounded, would 
not suffer the king to depart from him to any other horse, but persisting in his 
furious courage, wonderfully continued out the battle, with his teeth and feet 
beating down and destroying many enemies; and many similar marvels of his 
strength he showed. Wherefore, Alexander, after the horse was slain, made, 
in remembrance of him, a city in the country of India, and called it Bucephala, 
in perpetual memory of so worthy a horse which in his life had so well served 

im. 


h 

What wonderful enterprise did Julius Cesar achieve by the help of his horse! 
which not only did excel all other horses in fierceness and swift running, but 
also was in some parts different from other horses in figure, having his fore- 
hoofs like:the feet of a man. And in that figure Pliny writeth that he saw him 
carved before the temple of Venus. 


Hunting. 


Cyrus and other ancient kings of Persia (as Xenophon writeth) used this 
manner‘in all their hunting. First, whereas it seemeth there was in the realm 
of Persia but one city which, as I suppose, was called Persepolis; there were 
the children of the Persians, from their infancy unto the age of seventeen years, 
brought up in the learning of justice and temperance, and also to observe conti- 


‘nence in meat and drink; insomuch that whithersoever they went they took 


with them’for their sustenance but only bread and herbs, called cresses, in Latin 
Nasturtium; and for their drink a dish to take water out of the rivers as they 

Also they learned to shoot and to cast the dart or javelin. When 
they came to the age of seventeen years, they were lodged in the palaces that 
were there ordained for the king and his nobles, which was as well for the safe- 
guard of the city, as for the example of temperance that they daily had at their 
eyes given to them by the nobles; who also might be called peers by the sig- 
nification of the Greek word wherein they were called Omotimi. Moreover 
they were accustomed to rise alway in the first spring of the day, and patiently 
to sustain alway both cold and heat; and the king did see them exercised in 
going and also in running. And when he intended, in his own person, to hunt, 
which he did commonly every month, he took with him the one-half of the 
company of young men that were in the palaces. Then took every man with 
him his bow and quiver with arrows, his sword, a little target, and two darts. 
The bow and arrows served to pursue beasts that were swift, and the darts to 
assail them and all other beasts. And when their courage was chafed, or that 
by the fierceness of the beast they were in danger, then force constrained@gshem 


‘to strike with the sword, and to have good eye at the violent assault of the 


beast, and to defend them, if need were, with their targets, wherein they ac- 
counted to be the truest and most certain meditation of wars. And to this 
hunting the king did conduct them; «2 he himself first hunted such beasts ag 
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he happened to encounter. And when he had taken his pleasure, he then with 
most diligence set others forward, beholding who hunted valiantly, and reform- 
ing them whom he saw negligent or slothful. But ere they went forth to this 
hunting they dined competently; and during their hunting they dined no more. 
For if, by any occasion, their hunting continued above one day, they took the 
said dinner for their supper; and the next day, if they killed no game, they 
hunted until supper time; accounting these two days but for one. And if they 
took any thing they eat it at their supper with joy and pleasure. If nothing 
were killed they eat only bread and cresses, as I before rehearsed, and drank 
thereto water. And if any man will dispraise this diet, let him think what 
pleasure there is in bread to him that is hungry; and what delight is in drinking 
water in him that is thirsty. Surely this manner of hunting may be called a nec- 
essary solace and pastime, for therein is the very imitation of battle. For not 
only it doth show the courage and strength, as well of the horse as of him that 
rideth, traversing over mountains and valleys, encountering and overthrowing 
great and mighty beasts, but also it increaseth in them both agility and quick- 
ness, also sleight and policy to find such passages and straits where they may 
prevent or entrap their enemies. Also, by continuance therein, they shall easily 
sustain travel in wars, hunger and thirst, cold and heat. Hitherto be the words 
of Xenophon, although I have not set them in like order as he wrote them. 


“The Governour,” while citing the example of ancient worthies, such as 
Theseus, Hercules, Alexander, &c., in hunting lions and other wild animals, 
thanks God that such beasts, fierce and savage, no longer abound in the realms 
of Britain, but that noblemen must be content to hunt the deer and fox, but to 
do it in somewise as well. 


I dispraise not the hunting of the fox with running hounds, but it is not to 
be compared to the other hunting in commodity of exercise. Therefore it 
would be used in the deep winter when the other game is unseasonable. Hunt- 
ing of the hare with grayhounds is a right good solace for men that be studious, 
or them to whom nature hath not given personage or courage apt for the wars. 
And also for gentlewomen who fear neither sun nor wind for impairing their 
beauties. And peradventure they shall be thereat less idle than they should be 
at home in their chambers.* 

Killing of deer with bows or grayhounds serveth well for the pot, (as is the 
common saying,) and therefore it must of necessity be sometime used. But it 
containeth therein no commendable solace or exercise, in comparison to the 
other form of hunting, if it be diligently perceived. 

As for hawking I can find no notable remembrance that it was used of ancient 
time among noble princes. I call ancient time before a thousand years passed, 
since which time virtue and nobleness hath rather decayed than increased. 
Nor I could never know who found first that disport. Pliny maketh mention 
in his seventh book of the history of nature, that in the parts of Greece called 
Thracia, men and hawks, as it were by a confederacy, took birds together in 
this wise. The men sprang the birds out of the bushes, and the hawks, soaring 
over them, beat them down. so that the men might easily take them. And then 
did the men share equally the prey with the fflcons, which, being well served, 
eftsoons and of a custom repaired to such places where, being aloft, they per- 
ceived men to that purpose assembled. 

By which rehearsal of Pliny we may conjecture that from Thrace came this 
sport of hawking. And I doubt not but many other as well as I have seeha 
like experience of wild hobies, which, in some countries that be champaign, 
will soar and lie aloft, hovering over larks and quails, and keep them down on 
the ground; whilst they who await on the prey do take them. But in what 
wise, or wheresoever the begiruing of hawking was, surely it is a right delecta- 
re solace, though thereof cometh not so much utility (concerning exercise) as 

pe npr of hunting. But I would our falcons might be satisfied with the 

division of their prey, as the falcons of Thrace were, that they need not to de- 
vour the hens of this realm in such number, that unless it be shortly considered, 





* Herein “ The Governour’’ (Sir Thomas) differs from “The Schoolmaster,”’ (Ascham,) who 
commends Lady Jane Grey fur staying at home to read Plato, instead of following the bunt. 
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and that falcons be brought to a more homely diet, it is right likely, that within 
a short space of years, our familiar poultry shall be as scarce as be now par- 
tridges and pheasants. I speak not this in dispraise of the falcons, but of them 
who keep them like cockneys. The mean gentlemen and honest householders 
who care for the gentle entertainment of their friends, do find their dish that I 
say truth, and noblemen shall right shortly espy it, when they come suddenly 
to their friend’s house unprovided for lack of long warning. 

But now to return to my purpose. Undoubtedly hawking, moderately used, 
and for a pastime, giveth toa man good appetite for his supper. And at the 
leastway withdraweth him from other dalliance or disports dishonest, and to 
body and soul perchance pernicious. 

Dancing. 

I am not of that opinion that all dancing generally is repugnant unto virtue, 
although some persons excellently learned, especially divines, so do affirm it; 
who alway have in their mouths (when they come into the pulpit) the saying 
of the noble doctor, St. Augustine:—“ That better it were to delve or go to 
plough on the Sunday than to dance.” Which might be spoken of that kind of 
dancing which was used in the time of St. Augustine, when every thing with 
the empire of Rome declined from its perfection, and the old manner of dancing 
was forgotten, and none remained but that which was lascivious, and corrupted 
the minds of them that danced, and provoked sin, as in like manner some do at 
this day. Also at that time idolatry was not clearly extinct, but divers frag- 
ments thereof remained in every region. And perchance solemn dances, which 
were celebrated unto the Paynim’s false gods, were yet continued, forasmuch as 
the pure religion of Christ was not in all places consolidated, and the pastors 
and curates did wink at such recreations, fearing if they should hastily have 
removed it, and induced suddenly the severity of God’s laws, they should stir 
the people thereby to a general sedition, to the imminent danger and subversion 
of Christ’s holy religion late sown among them, and not yet sufficiently rooted. 
But the wise and discreet doctor, St. Augustine, using the art of an orator, 
wherein he was right excellent, omitting all rigorous menace or terror, dis- 
suaded them by the most easy way from that manner of ceremony belonging to 
idolatry, preferring before it bodily occupation, thereby aggravating the offense 
to God that was in that ceremony, since occupation, which is necessary for 
man’s sustenance and in due times virtuous, is notwithstanding prohibited to 
be used on the Sundays. And yet in these words of this noble doctor is not so 
general dispraise of all dancing as some men do suppose. And that for two 
causes. first in his comparison he preferreth not before dancing, or joineth 
thereto any vicious exercise, but afinecteth it with tilling and digging of the 
earth, which be labors incident to man’s living. and in them is contained noth- 
ing that is vicious. Wherefore the preéminence thereof above dancing, qualify- 
ing the offense, they being done out of due time, that is to say, in an holy day, 
concludeth not dancing to be at all times and in every manner unlawful or 
vicious, considering that in certain cases of extreme necessity men might both 
plough and delve without doing to God any offense. 


“The Governour” is both eloquent and copious in his defense of this pastime 
and accomplishment, drawing his argument from both sacred and profane his- 
tory, and making this exercise, which he exalts to a Fine Art, serve the pur- 
pose of health and morals. 


As I have already affirmed, the principal cause of this my little enterprise is 
to declare an induction or means whereby children of gentle nature or disposition 
may be trained into the way of virtue with a pleasant facility. And forasmuch 
as it is very expedient that there be mixed with study some honest and moder- 
ate sport, or at least recreation, to recomfort and quicken the vital spiritg, lest 
they. long laboring or being much occupied in contemplation or rememb of 
things grave and serious, might happen to be fatigued, or perchance oppressed. 
And therefore Tully, who never found any vacant time from study, permitteth, 
in his first book of Offices, that men may use play and disport; yet notwith- 
standing in such wise as they do use sleep and other manner of quiet when they 
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have sufficiently disposed earnest matters and of weighty importance. Now 
because there is no pastime to be compared to that wherein may be found both 
recreation and meditation of virtue; I have, among all honest pastimes wherein 
is exercise of the body, noted dancing to be of an excellent utility, comprehend- 
ing in it wonderful figures (which the Greeks do call Idea) of virtues and noble 
qualities, and especially of the commodious virtue called prudence, which Tully 
defineth to be the knowledge of things which ought to be desired and followed; 
and also of them which ought to be fled from and eschewed. And it is named 
of Aristotle the mother of virtues, of other philosophers it is called the captain 
or mistress of virtues, of some the housewife, forasmuch as by her diligence she 
doth investigate and prepare places apt and convenient where other virtues 
shall execute their powers or offices. Wherefore, as Solomon saith, like as in 
water be showed the visages of them that behold it, so unto men that be pru- 
dent the secret of mens’ hearts be openly discovered. This virtue being so 
commodious to man, and as it were the porch of the noble palace of man’s 
teason whereby all other virtues shall enter, it seemeth to me right expedient, 
that as soon as opportunity may be found, a child or young man be thereto 
brought up. And because that the study of virtue is tedious for the more part 
to them that do flourish in young years, I have devised how, in the form of 
dancing now late used in this realm among gentlemen, the whole description 
of this virtue, prudence, may be found out and well perceived as well by the 
dancers as by them who, standing by, will be diligent beholders and markers, 
having first mine instruction surely graven in the table of their remembrance. 
Wherefore all they that have their courage stirred toward true honor or perfect 
nobility, let them approach to this pastime, and either themselves prepare them 
to dance, or else at the least way behold with watching eyes others that can 
dance truly, keeping just measure and time. But to the understanding of this 
instruction they must mark well the sundry motions and measures which in true 
form of dancing is to be especially observed. 

With an ingenuity truly admirable “The Governour” argues for a pastime of 
which he was evidently very fond, and of a personal accomplishment in which 
he doubtless excelled, as a school not only of “courtesy” but of that well bal- 
anced moderation between celerity and slowness which he designates maturity, 
and also of “Circumspection,” of “Industry,” of “ Modesty,” of “ Liberality,” 
and of “ Mansuetude.” 

The First Book concludes with a few remarks on other exercises which may 
be moderately used as an antidote for idleness, which he defines to be not only 
a vacation from labor but an omission of all honest exercise. He praises the 
industry of the king of Persia, “who, in a time vacant from the affairs of his 
realm, planted innumerable trees, which long before he died brought forth 
abundance of fruit ;” but denounces any playing at dice or any form of gambling 
as the invention of Lucifer and the parent of all the vices, which he illustrates 
as usual by historic references. He commends “chess of all games wherein is 
no bodily exercise, for therein is right subtle ingenuity, whereby the wit is 
made more sharp and remembrance quickened.” 

But the crowning exercise, on account “of sundry utilities” connected there- 
with as well as for diversion, is “shooting in a long bow,” or the practice of the 
“noble art of archery.” ‘For in drawing of a bow he doth moderately exer- 
cise his arms and the other part of his body; and if his bow be bigger he must 
add to more strength, wherein is no less valiant exercise than in any other 
whereof Galen writeth. In shooting at buts, or broad arrow marks, is a medi- 
ocrity of exercise of the lower part of the body and legs by going a little dis- 
tance at a measurable pace. At rovers or pricks, it is at his pleasure that 
shooteth how fast or softly he listeth to go; and yet is the praise of the shooter 
neither more nor less, for as far or nigh the mark is his arrow when he goeth 
softly as when he runneth.” 
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As compared with archery, neither tenis, bowling, clayshe, (or claisse,) pins, 
or quoiting, can be as much commended. The two last, as well as foot-ball, 
“are to be utterly rejected,” because “of the beastly fury and extreme vio- 
lence” with which these. games are pursued, ‘‘and the hurts and consequent 
rancor which these engender.” 


Also in shooting is a double utility, wherein it excelleth all other exercises 
and games incomparably. The one is, that it is and alway hath been the most 
excellent artillery for wars, whereby this realm of England hath been not only 
best defended from outward hostility, but also in other regions a few English 
archers have been seen to prevail against people innumerable. Also won im- 
pregnable cities, strongholds, and kept them in the midst of the streiigth of their 
enemies. This is the feat whereby Englishmen have been most dreaded and 
had in estimation with outward princes, as well enemies as allies. And the 
commodity thereof hath been approved as far as Jerusalem, as it shall appear in 
the lives of Richard the First, and Edward the First, kings of England, who made 
several journeys to recover that holy city of Jerusalem into the possession of 
Christian men, and achieved them honorably the rather by the power of this 
feat of shooting. 

The premises considered, O what cause of reproach shall the decay of archers 
be to us now living! yet what irreparable damage either to us or them in whose 
time need of similar defense shall happen, which decay, though we already per- 
ceive, fear and lament, and for the restoring thereof cease not to make ordi- 
ances, good laws, and statutes; yet who effectually putteth his hand to contin- 
ual execution of the same laws and provisions? or beholding them daily broken 
winketh not at the offenders? But I shall hereof more speak in another place, 
and return now to the second utility found in shooting in the long bow, which 
is killing of deer, wild fowl, and other game, wherein is both profit and pleasure 
above any other artillery. 

And verily I suppose, that before cross-bows and hand-guns were brought 
into this realm by the sleight of our enemies, to the intent to destroy the noble 
defense of archery, continual use of shooting in the long bow made the feat so 
perfect and exact among Englishmen, that they then as surely and soon killed 
such game which they listed to have, as they now can do with the cross-bow 
or gun. But this sufficeth for the declaration of shooting, whereby it is suffi- 
ciently proved, that it incomparably excelleth all other exercise, pastime, or 
solace. 


The Seconp Boox of “The Governour” is devoted to the dignities and 
amenities which constitute the manners of those who attain to the governance 
of a Public Weal. The first place is given to reverence and obedience to Al- 
mighty God from whom proceedeth all honor, and against whom neither noble 
progeny, succession, nor election can stand. And citing the reproof of Samuel 
to Saul, who had, contrary to the express command of God, kept the spoils of 
the enemy as a solemn sacrifice, and under that pretext tried to cover up his 
own pride, he affirms the great doctrine—“ Better is obedience than sacrifice.” 
This is followed by chapters on Personal Dignity and Considerate Utterance, 
Apparel, Residence, Affability, and Liberality. 

The Tuirp Book is devoted to the cultivation of the virtues of Justice, Faith, 
Fortitude, Patience, Magnanimity, Abstinence, Continence, Wisdom, Executive 
Ability, and Deference to the Ability and Experience of others; and we can 
close our very brief review and imperfect analysis of this early contribution to 
the educational department of English literature in the language of the author— 
“Children and youth instructed and trained in such form as in this book is de- 
clared shall seem to all-men worthy to be in authority, honor, and nobleness.” 








VIL. WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM AND ST. MARYS COLLEGE 


AT WINCHESTER. 





Wiuam Wrxenuam, or William Long of Wykeham, the founder 
and endower of the two great colleges of St. Mary of Winchester in 
Oxford, (commonly known as New College,) and St. Mary’s College 
in Winchester, the latter the nursery of the former, was born at 
Wykeham in Hampshire, in 1324, in the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Edward II. The names of his father and mother (as well 
as the month and day of his birth) are not known; but his parents 
were of good reputation and character, although in such narrow 
circumstances as not to be able to give the son a liberal education. 
This greater boon than that of birth—which Wykeham expressed 
in a motto, that has since his day become celebrated, “ Manners ma- 
kyth man ”—was supplied by Nicholas Uvedale, lord of the manor 
of Wykeham, and governor of Winchester Castle, an officer of great 
note in those days, who maintained him at the High School in 
Winchester, (which was as old at least as the days of King Egbert,) 
and afterwards took him into his family as his secretary. By Uve- 
dale he was introduced to Edyngdon, Bishop of Winchester, and 
by both to King Edward ITI. 

Whatever may have been his social condition or education, 
Wykeham possessed talents and executive ability which were equal 
to every exigency of his fortunate career. In May, 1356, he was 
made clerk of all the king’s works in his manors of Henle and Yes- 
hampsted, and in October following he was made the king’s sur- 
veyor for the castle and park of Windsor, and superintended the re- 
building of that magnificent residence, as well as of Queenborough 
Castle in the Isle of Sheppy. During this period he was continu- 
ing his clerical studies, and was admitted acolyte in December, 
1361, subdeacon in the March following, and ordained priest in 
June, 1362, In June, 1363, he was made warden and justiciaty of 
the king’s forest, and in 1364, keeper of the privy seal, and in 1366, 
secretary of the king. In 1365, he was one of a commission (con- 
sisting of the chancellor, treasurer, and the Earl of Arandel) to treat 
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of the ransom of the King of Scotland and the prolonging of the 
truce with the Scots, and in 1367 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Winchester, and in the same year he was constituted Chancellor of 
England, in which office he remained until March, 1371. Besides 
enjoying these high offices, as was the custom in those days he held 
seventeen canonries in different dioceses, besides a deanery and an 
archdeaconry; and the only apology which a modern church re- 
former can find for this great plurialist, is the fact that he used the 
emoluments of his various offices more munificently than did the 
king himself, and did the country more service than any ordinary 
seventeen canons, dean, and archdeacon put together. He repaired 
all the episcopal buildings in his diocese, visited in person, three 
several times, the monasteries and religious houses, issued injunc- 
tions for the reformation cf abuses, and established two colleges of 
students “for the honor of God, and increase of His worship, for 
the support and exaltation of the Christian faith, and for the im- 
provement of the liberal arts and sciences; hoping and trusting that 
men of letters and various knowledge, and bred up in the fear of 
God, would see more clearly and attend more strictly to the obliga- 
tions lying upon them to observe the rules and directions which he 
should give them.” To this end and in this spirit, he reopened 
and enlarged, in 1373, the old High School at Winchester where 
he was educated, but which had fallen into decay, and in 1394 
gave it a complete equipment of building, and invested it with 
chartered privileges under the name of “Seinte Marie College of 
Winchester.” At the same time (in 1373) he commenced a school 
at Oxford, for which he purchased a site, and obtained the king’s 
patent in 1379, procured the pope’s bull, and published, in 1380, 
his charter of foundation, by which he entitled his college “Seinte 
Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford.” The corner-stone was 
laid at 8 o’clock of the morning of March 5, 1380, and the society— 
consisting of a warden, seventy-four scholars, students in theology, 
‘canon and civil law and philosophy, ten priests, three clerks, and 
sixteen boys or choristers to minister in the service of the chapel— 
made their public entrance into the building with much solemnity 
and devotion, singing litanies, and marching in procession with the 
cross borne before them, at 9 o’clock in the morning, on the 14th 
of April, 1386. 

Wykeham died in 1404, having enjoyed the pleasure, not only of 
building up his colleges after his own plan, but of seeing the good 
effects of his own beneficence, and receiving in them the proper re- 
ward of his pious labors: of observing them growing up under his 
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eye, and even before his death bringing forth those fruits of virtue, Se 
piety, and learning, for which he had instituted them, and which he 
had reason to expect from them. They continued after his death 
to rise in reputation, and to become consolidated into the structure 
of English society, furnishing the Church and State with many emi- 
nent and able men in all professions, and furnishing the agents, the 
incentives, and the models of similar works of beneficence. One of 
his own scholars, Henry Chicheley, whom he had introduced into 
his college at Winchester and who graduated in his college at Ox- 
ford, and who became Archbishop of Canterbury, founded “All 
Souls’ College in Ozford.” Henry VI. founded his two colleges, 
the “College of the Blessed Mary of Eton, near Windsor,” and the 
“King’s College at Cambridge,” entirely upon Wykeham’s plan, 
whose statutes he had transcribed without any material alteration, 
and whose head-master, William of Wayneflete, he transferred to 
Eton, and made provost of the college. Wayneflete himself fol- 
lowed the noble example of Wykeham in his ample foundation of 
Magdalen College in Oxford. 

Dr. Lowth, from whose “Life of William Wykeham” the above 
facts have been gleaned, after ably sketching the private character 
as well as the public career of this great educational benefactor of 
England, concludes as follows :— 


We frequently hear of men who, by the force of their genius, by their indus- 
try, or by their good fortune, have raised themselves from the lowest stations 
to the highest degrees of honor, power, and wealth; but how seldom do we 
meet with those who have made a proper use of the advantages which they 
have thus happily acquired, and considered them as deposited in their hands by 
Providence for the general benefit of mankind! In this respect Wykeham 
stands an uncommon and almost singular example of generosity and public 
spirit. By the time that he had reached the meridian of life, he had acquired 
great wealth: and the remainder of his days he employed, not in increasing it 
to no reasonabie end, but in bestowing it in every way that piety, charity, and 
liberality could devise. The latter half of a long life he spent in one continued 
series of generous actions and great designs for the good of his friends, of the 
poor, and of his country. His beneficence was ever vigilant, active, and perse- 
vering; it was not only ready to answer when opportunity called, but sought 
it out when it did not offer itself. No man seems to have tasted more sensibly 
the pleasure of doing good; and no man had a greater share of this exquisite 
enjoyment. The foundation of his colleges, the principal monuments of his mu- 
nificence, was as well calculated for the real use of the public, and as judiciously 
planned, as it was nobly and generously executed. Whatever Wykeham’s at- 
tainments in letters were, he had at least the good sense to see that the clergy, 
though they had almost engrossed the whole learning of that age, yet were 
very deficient in real and useful knowledge; beside that, by the particular dis- 
tresses of the times, and the havoc that several successive plagues had made in 
all ranks of the people, but especially among the clergy, the Church was at a loss 
for a proper supply of such as were tolerably qualified for the performance of 
the common service. It was not vanity and ostentation that suggested this de- 
sign to him; he was prompted to it by the notorious exigence of the times, and 
the real demands of the public. The deliberation with which he entered upon 
it, and the constant attention with which he pursued it for above thirty years, 
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shows how much he set his heart upon the success of his undertaking, and how 
earnestly he endeavored to secure the effectual attainment of the end proposed, 
the promotion of true piety and learning. In a word, as he was in his own 
time a general blessing to his country, in which his bounty was freely imparted 
to every object that could come within the reach of his influehce, so the mem- 
ory of this great man merits the universal regard of posterity, as of one whose 
pious and munificent designs were directed to the gerieral good of mankind, and 
were extended to the latest ages. 





Vi. 8ST. MARY’S COLLEGE IN WINCHESTER, 
Founded in 1373. 





1. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


Lone before William Leng, or William of Wykeham, founded and endowed 
St. Mary’s College in 1373, Winchester had been known as ‘‘a school of kings.” 
There Egbert had placed his son Ethelwulf under the teaching of Bishop Helm- 
stan, and there the great Alfred had sat at the feet of St. Swithun. The Saxon 
Athelwold, whose praise was in all the churches, a true saint and scholar, was 
in all likelihood educated there; and his biographer, Archbishop Alfric, has an 
evident pride, near nine hundred years ago, in writing himself down ‘‘ Winton- 
ensis alumnus.” ‘There bad been a “High School” there from time that had 
become almost immemorial even in Wykeham’s days; and even that, tradition 
would have said, was a mere modern institution—a temple of Apollo had pre- 
ceded the monk’s cloister. But later and more personal memories influenced 
Wykeham’s choice. In that High School he had himself been educated by a 
rich friend’s liberality; he saw it now falling into decay; he saw young schol- 
ara, poor but deserving, much in need of the same help which he had found; 
and his first idea seems to have been to reéstablish and endow his old school 
for this purpose. He was not aman todo things by halves; and in 1373 he 
appears to have reopened it at once with seventy scholars, for whose charges 
he undertook to provide. They were lodged on St. Giles’ Hill, just outside the 
city; and there, under Richard de Herton and other masters, the infant com- 
munity remained for twenty years. Meanwhile, Wykeham was gradually car- 
rying out the rest of his plan; purchasing “Otterbourne Mead” and other lands 
in Winchester, for the site of his college there, and gradually establishing in 
Oxford the mother institution—the “new College” of St. Mary—which was to 
receive his Winchester scholars in due course for the completion of their educa- 
tion. Not until that noble foundation, with its warden and seventy fellows, 
chaplains and choristers, was launched into full life within those stately walls 
which are still the pride of Oxford, did he begin to build at Winchester. 

Wykeham drew up for his college a carefully digested body of statutes. 
Long as they are, they are worth reading through by any one who still cher- 
ishes the idle notion that the monkish teaching and discipline of the fourteenth 
century were necessarily narrow and superstitious. 'Wykeham’s ordinances, at 
any rate, are full of sound and liberal wisdom. He willed that his boys should 
grow up as Christians, as scholars, and as gentlemen; and he held these quali- 
fications to be intimately connocted. He would have them intelligent students 
of Holy Scripture, that they might be able to teach others; agreeing in this — 
with a man of a very different age and in many respects very dissimilar spirit—- 





* Abridged from Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1864. 
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the reformer Melancthon—that Scripture is little likely to be understood theo- 
logically by those who have never been at the pains to understand it grammati- 
cally. Therefore, he enjoins upon his scholars, above all things, the study of 
Gram™MaR—“ the foundation-stone, the gateway, the source of all other liberal 
arts and sciences,” as he emphatically calls it. They were to be careful to 
maintain amongst themselves kindness, concord, and brotherly love; “to es- 
teem no man’s person,” and to hold all distinctions of birth or wealth amongst 
themselves to be merged in the grand frategnity of letters. To all within the 
walls of St. Mary's College the admission itself was to be a patent of peerage; 
reverence was to be paid solely to the masters and the “prefects” of their own 
body. But outside the gates they were to give to the rank and station of such 
as they met the honor that was its due. So far was the founder from encour- 
aging the notion that the scholar was like to be the unpolished, absorbed, un- 
social being which he has been sometimes represented, that he specially recom- 
mends to the Winchester boys the observance of the “curialis modus "—that 
graceful and courtly bearing which they had opportunity of studying in the no- 
bles who formed the king’s personal retinue. He had taken as his own motto, 
“ Manners makyth man.” 

The foundation, as the Bishop devised it, was for a warden and ten fellows, 
three chaplains and three clerks in orders, a head-master, (informator,) an 
under-master, (hostiarius,) seventy scholars, “poor and in need of help,” and 
sixteen choristers. It has been always held that there was a religious symbol- 
ism in the numbers, though Wykeham himself gives no hint of it. The warden 
and fellows represent the eleven apostles, Judas’ place being vacant; the six 
chaplains and clerks are the six orthodox deacons—Nicholas, by tradition, 
being a heretic; the masters and scholars are the body of disciples who were 
sent forth two by two—the Vulgate text giving the number at seventy-two; 
while in the sixteen choristers are set forth the prophets of the old dispensa- 
tion, four “ greater” and twelve “less.”* 

The founder was seventy-four years old when he saw the great design of his 
life completed. On the 28th of March, 1393—seven years after the opening of 
New College in Oxford—the warden and scholars of “St. Mary College of 
Winchester” left their temporary location on St. Giles’ Hill, and took posses- 
sion of the new buildings. The good Bishop himself, with his cross borne 
before him, his warden, John Morris, his “informator,” John Milton, and the 
scholars under their charge, entered in solemn procession, with chant and litany, 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon. No fellows appear to have been appointed 
until the following year, and then only five out of the ten proposed. 

King Richard granted a liberal charter of privileges to the new foundation, 
which was confirmed by all his successors except Queen Mary. The frequent 
sojourn of the court at Winchester could not fail to bring a certain amount of 
royal favor and patronage. Henry VI was a frequent visitor at St. Mary’s 
College, attending their chapel services, and making liberal offerings; and there 
he found his model for his own foundation at Eton. Whether Etonians will 
readily confess it or not now that the daughter has outgrown the mother, it is 





* Perhaps it is with some notion of carrying out this scriptural symbolism, that the college boys 
(who have a very curious and copious argot of their own) have from time immemorial called the 
under-porters by the name of one of the minor prophets. The present official is Joel ; the next is 
to be .dmos in regular succession. 
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undeniably true that the Royal College was but a colony from Winchester. 
The first head-master was William of Waynflete, who migrated from the elder 
college (where he had taught for thirteen years) with five fellows and thirty-five 
scholars, in 1443. The bond of connection between the two societies continued 
to be close and intimate for many generations, although the migration of head- 
masters took a reverse direction; three at least—Clement Smyth, Wilfiam — 
Horeman, and Thomas Erlysman—in the course of the following half century, 
resigning their office at Eton for the more honorable and lucrative position of 
informator at Winchester. Mutual visits and hospitalities between their war- 
dens and provosts kept up the kindly feeling of a common origin; and in 1445 
there was drawn up and signed between them an instrument styled an “Ami- 
cable Concord,” in which, after reciting the identity of object and common in- 
terest of both colleges, they undertake to support and protect each other in all 
lawful causes, ecclesiastical and civil, against all other persons or interests what- 
ever. The use of a common grammar for some years contributed to maintain a 
feeling of fellowship among the scholars. King Henry is not recorded to have 
dined in hall at Winchester, although several of his court were entertained there 
on one occasion, when the society laid in “a pipe of red wine,” which cost them 
eight pounds. It does not appear that his successor, Edward IV, ever paid 
.them a visit in person; but in January, 1471, he sent one of his men to the 
college with a lion, whom perhaps the boys were quite as glad to see. 

When Prince Arthur was born at Winchester, Henry VII visited the college 
in state, and was entertained in the warden's lodging. Henry VIII paid the 
society two visits—the ‘irst time accompanied by the Emperor Charles V. But 
the Wykehamists regard him as any thing but a patron or a benefactor. Not 
content with forcing upon them the exchange of some of their best manors and 
advowsons, he did his best to suppress them altogether by the terms of his new 
statute for the dissolution of colleges. John White, then warden, (afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln,) has the credit of having prevented the application of this 
statute to his own college; and three years afterwards it was repealed by Ed- 
ward's Statute of Exceptions. King Edward’s commissioners insisted, however, 
on certain reforms; that in future the Scriptures should be read in hall in En- 
glish instead of Latin; that each scholar should possess a New Testament; that 
they should omit from that time forth the singing or saying of Stella Coli or 
Salve Regina, “or any such-like untrue or superstitious anthem ;” and, amongst 
other regulations, that there should be “ no excessive correction ;” which latter 
proviso, at any rate, was likely to make the new injunctions popular with the 
college boys. 

The young King Edward, during his short reign, paid Winchester a visit, on 
which occasion the scholars of the college presented him with no less than 
forty-two copies of Latin verses. Thomas Hyde, the head-master at the time, 
was “a person of great gravity and severity, and a lover of virtuous men,” says 
John Pitts, himself an eminent Wykehamist; “very stiff and perverse,” Strypo 
calls him—testimonies which are not quite so contradictory as they seem, when 
the bias of the witnesses is taken into account. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
not being inclined to adopt the reformed faith, he retired to Douai. The feel- 
ings of Wykeham’s society, as of all collegiate bodies founded under the old 
discipline, were naturally hostile to the Church reformers, and there was little 
inclination on the part of the latter to deal in the least tenderly with what 
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many of them looked upon as nests of monkery. The very name of the “Col. 

lege of St. Mary” was odious t8 their ears. In the year following King Ed- 

ward's visit, Queen Mary was married in the cathedral to Philip of Spain, aud 

the bride and bridegroom attended service in the college chapel; but only 

twenty-five of the scholars were able to produce congratulatory verses on the 
nD, 

Queen Elizabeth paid a visit to the college in 1570. Her scholarly tastes 
were well known, and the Wykehamists, of course, improved the occasion. 
George Coryatt and William Rainolds, fellows of New .College, met her at the 
gates with an oration; and she had to listen to no less than forty complimentary 
effusions, in Latin and Greek verse, by the scholars. There is a copy of them 
all to be seen amongst Ashmole’s manuscripts at Oxford; all are in the preva- 
lent vein of flattery, and few have any merit besides brevity. But, if the tradi- 
tionary story be true, there was one young scholar whose wit and readiness 
deserved a purse of gold better than Master Coryatt’s oration. Her Majesty 
pleasantly asked him whether he had ever made acquaintance with that cele- 
brated rod whose fame had reached even her royal ears. Both the question 
and the questioner would have embarrassed most school-boys; but he replied 
by an admirable quotation from Virgil—a familiar line, which the Queen was 
like enough to have understood :— 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem.* 


It is very ungrateful of the Wykehamists not to have preserved his name. It 
was possibly the same youthful genius, or at least a very worthy successor, who 
depicted upon the wall of “sixth chamber”—where it may still be traced—a 
representation of that same renowned implement of discipline, with the grimly 
facetious motto underneath—“‘Animum pictura pascit inani.” The Winton rod, 
in fact, deserves a more special notice than might be thought appropriate in the 
ease of the ordinary birch, whose modest worth (though undeniable) is usually 
held to be best veiled in obscurity, especially since Mr. Tupper’s proverbs have 
superseded Solomon’s. It is not a birch at all; it is four slender apple-twigs 
set into a wooden handle; immemorial custom rules that the twigs should be 
provided by two juniors, who hold the responsible office of rod-maker, under the 
orders of the prefect of hall. It is by no means a severe-looking implement; 
but possibly it must be felt to be fully appreciated. It need hardly be said that 
it is applied in the ordinary fashion; six cuts forming what is technically called 
a “bibling”—on which occasion the Bible clerk (prefect of school) introduces 
the victim; and four being the sum of a less terrible operation called a “scrub- 
bing.” The invention of this very peculiar instrument is ascribed to Dr. John 
Baker, who was thirty-three years warden, (1454-87,) but of whose acts and 
deeds little more is on record than the Latin distich in which this contribution 
éo college discipline is immortalized :— 
Si laus est, inventa quidem Custode Bakero 
Ex quadripartito vimine flagra ferunt. 

If we wish to know something of the internal economy and general working 

of the college at the time of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, it so happens that there ex- 





* Virg. Zn. ii. 3:— 
“Great Queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate.” —DrrpEx. 
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ists a record of it, drawn up by the very best authority, and which enters pretty 
fully into detail. The head-master at that time was one Christopher Johnson— 
a man of very elegant scholarship, of varied accomplishments, who wrote a life 
of the founder, and a Jong poem in hexameters describing the arrangement of 
the several chambers, the hours of work and recreation, and the peculiar cus- 
toms of the college as they then existed. 

The scholars at this time were expected to rise at the sound of “first peal” 
at five o'clock, and were recommended to say privately a short Latin selection 
from the Psalms as soon as they were dressed. They then swept out their 
chambers and made their beds, (consisting in those days of nothing better than 
bundles of straw * with a coverlet,) and “second peal,” at half-past five, sum- 
moned them to chapel. But these early hours appear to have been as distaste- 
ful to some of the young Wykehamists of that day as they are to modern school- 
boys; for in a copy of verses, either of Mr. Johnson’s composition or correction, 
Melpomene is represented as going round the scholars’ beds in the morning, and 
finding some of them snoring at unlawful hours, to that indefatigable virgin’s 
extreme disgust. At six they went into school, and came out at nine toa 
breakfast of bread and beer, for which they must by that time have had a pretty 
vigorous appetite. At eleven they went into school again, and at twelve came 
dinner. Under the superintendence of the prefectus olle, (prefect of tub,) por- 
tions of beef, called dispars,t were served out to the boys in messes of four, 
with a sufficiency of bread, and beer in large black jacks; the Bible clerk mean- 
while reading aloud a chapter from the Old Testament. The choristers waited 
at table. An antiphonal grace and psalm were sung, after which the choristers 
and college servants took their dinner. Between the two doors inside the hall 
stood, as it stands now, the olla or tub—a strong chest bound with iron hoops— 
into which all the fragments of the meal were put, and afterwards distributed 
amongst the poor. Until the last few years the “prefect of tub” (whose duty 
it was to examine the quality of the meat seat in by the college butcher, and 
after dinner, to see to the proper collection and distribution of the remains) re- 
tained his title, though the office had become almost nominal. School opened 
again at two o'clock; at half-past three came an interval called “ bever-time,” 
when the boys had again bread and beer allowed them. At five the school was 
dismissed, and the whole resident society—warden, fellows, masters, and schol- 
ars—went in procession round the cloisters and the whole interior circuit of the 
college, which was called going circum. Thus they passed into the hall, where 
a supper of mutton was served—one dispar to every three boys. Even-song in 
chapel was at eight, after which, in those primitive days, the young Wykeham- 
ists thought it full time to go to bed. 

The school-room was still “seventh chamber”—Magna illa domus, as the 
founder’s directions call it—though, as some of the commoners must have been 
taught together with the scholars, it is difficult to understand how so many 
could have fouad room there without great confusion. Johnson remarks, in- 
deed, that they had no fire in this room, for that the warm sunbeams and the 
warm breaths t were quite sufficient; and certainly, if any thing like a hundred 





* Hence, in college, to this day, clean sheets are spoken of as clean straw. 
t é. ¢., portions, (dispertio.) 

¢ “Nec schola nostra focum complectitur, attamen omnes 
Phebeis radiis, halituque calescimus oris.’"—Cur. Jounson. 
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boys were there collected, that sort of natural heating apparatus must have been 
very powerful. But the younger commoners, probably, seldom came into school, 
and in summer-time the whole of the scholars usually adjourned for lessons into 
the adjacent cloisters; a delightful arrangement, from which the latter portion 
of the “long half” is still called “cloister-time.” The tiers of stone seats, which 
may still be noticed in the deep recesses of the windows, were the places in 
which the prefects sat when the boys were arranged in their respective books— 
the term still used at “Winchester for what in other schools would be called 
“forms” or “classes.” There was then, as now, four books only, though the 
highest was and is numbered as the “sixth.” Then followed the fifth, fourth, 
and second-fourth. The work of the sixth book comprised Homer, Hesiod, 
Virgil, Cicero, Martial, and Robinson’s Rhetoric. There were twelve college 
prefects “in full power,” of whom one was of “hall,” one of “cloisters,” one of 
“school,” (called also ostiarius, whose duties seem to have been, in fact, those 
of a porter to open the door for the masters,) two of “ chapel,” and one of “ tub ;” 
there were alSo six of lower authority. Tuesdays and Thursdays were partial 
holidays, on which the boys went out to “hills” twice; once in the morning, 
returning at nine to breakfast, and again in the afternoon, coming off at three. 
Friday was the day of doom, when all arrears of flogging incurred during the 
week were punctually cleared off. 

The upper rooms in the buildings were occupied by the fellows, three in each. 
The warden had his private lodging “above the inner northern gate,” with 
some rooms east and west of it: the present election chamber was probably his 
hall; and fronf this there is a continuous communication by doors and passages 
throughout the whole upper story, which would enable him at any time to visit 
and overlook the members of his collegiate body. The head-master and his 
subordinate were lodged together, and the three chaplains had a room in com- 
mon near the kitchen. Of the chambers below the scholars occupied six and 
the choristers one; and it was considerately enjoined, that no occupant of the 
rooms above was to throw any thing down upon their heads to the detriment 
of themselves or their goods and chattels. In each of the scholars’ rooms were 
to be three of the eighteen prefects, as enjoined by the founder's statutes; boys 
“more advanced than the rest in years, discretion, and learning,” who were to 
exercise a supervision over their fellows; so ancient is the system, which, 
adopted by Eton from Winchester, has long become a recognized feature in all 
our public schools—the intrusting more or less of the discipline to an aristocracy 
of the scholars themselves, whether under the name of prefects, monitors, or 
prepostors. One part of their duty was to instruct the juniors; and this early 
employment of the monitorial system must have been a very necessary part of 
the constitution of the school, if, as seems likely, the head-master had only one 
regular assistant. It is still continued in the college under a modified form; 
each of the junior boys bas still his tutor amongst the prefects, the ten seniors 
having six or seven pupils each allotted to them, whom they are expected to 
assist in school difficulties generally, and especially in preparation for ‘ standing- 
up” time, as the junior examinations at the end of the summer half are called. 
In earlier times it would appear that this kind of deputy teaching was extended 
to the younger commoners as well, and led to some degree of abuse and neglect. 
In 1655, during the head-mastership of Dr. Burte, a little boy of six years old. 
was placed at Winchester as a “commoner in college,” with other young boys, 
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under the care of one of the fellows named May. These appear to have had no 
kind of teaching except from the college prefects in turn, who attended at cer- 
tain hours, and made a periodical report to the master as to how their little pu- | 
pils conducted themselves, and what progress they were making in their studies, 
At eight years old this boy was admitted into college. Probably many boys 
were thus sent as commoners at a very early age, with a view to their subse- 
quent election on the foundation; for, in 1660, one Thomas Middleton petitions 
King Charles, on his restoration, to grant his royal letters to the Winchester 
electors in favor of his son’s admittance, “as a child in Winchester College, 
where he has now spent three years as fellow-commoner.” Of these fellow- 
commoners, or “commoners” as they are now termed, who have come to form 
a supplementary body of scholars doubling in number the college boys them- 
selves, it will be necessary to give some account. 

Provision had been made in the original statutes for the reception and in- 
struction of independent students to the number of ten, sons of noblemen or of 
“special friends” of the college, who, though not claiming the other advantages 
of the foundation, might yet wish to avail themselves of its sound teaching; 
with a proviso that these should not be in any way burdensome to the revenues. 
Some of these earlier “commoners” were lodged within the walls, and some in 
a separate establishment, the old College of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, standing 
in St. Stephen’s Mead. This building, after serving for some years as a kind 
of hostel to Wykeham’s college, was surrendered by the last of its provosts 
in 1544, and pulled down. The present boundary wall at the bottom of 
“ Meads” was built partly out of the materials; and corbel-heads and carved 
stones have been worked in here and there, standing out from the rest of the 
stone-work in a fashion somewhat puzzling to a curious stranger. 

On the suppression of St. Elizabeth’s, and probably also before, some of these 
commoners were lodged with the warden, some in other parts of the college, 
probably under the immediate charge of one of the fellows, and some in houses 
in the city. Those who lodged with the warden were usually of higher rank; 
and during some years, in the rolls which have been preserved, there is a dis-. 
tinction between ordinary commensales or commoners, and generosi commensales, 
such as is still admitted between commoners and gentleman-commoners at Ox- 
ford. In the roll of 1688 the warden’s boarders appear as “Nob: Com:” Lord 
Guildford, Hon. Nathanael Fiennes, Lord Ashley, Sir Thos. Putt, and Sir Thos. 
Wroth. But this distinction soon disappears, though some of the commoners 
still continue to be lodged within the walls. The last entry of a “ commensalis 
tn collegio” occurs in the roll for 1747, during Dr. Burton’s head-mastership, 
In his time the college rose rapidly as a place of education for many of the 
young nobility, and the accommodations were found insufficient. He built 
what is now remembered by the Wykehamists of the past generation as “ Old 
Commoners,” a very much more picturesque-looking building, though probably 
not so convenient as the present, containing hall, dormitories, tutors’ rooms, 
and prefects’ studies. The number of commoners gradually increased, though 
with some fluctuations, until in 1820 they reached 135. ‘Old Commoners.” 
was pulled down in 1839-41 to make way for the present building, which was 
the result of a general Wykehamist subscription; and of which, architecturally 
and esthetically, the less that is said the better, as also of certain other modern 
improvements which successive wardens have made in the college buildings 
themselves. 
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The commoners are, in point of fact, little more than the private boarders of 
‘the head-master, attending the regular lessons of the school in company with 
. ‘the boys.on the foundation, and amalgamated with them so far as school classi- 

fieation and school work are concerned. At other times they are necessarily 
@ good deal separated, partly ‘by locality, and partly also by a distinct esprit de 
‘corps. From the time that they hegan to rival the college ‘boys in numbers, a 
certain amount of jealousy has always existed between the two bodies, though 
‘both proud of their common designation as Wykehamists. There is, of course, 
some little assumption of superiority in rank on the part of the commoners, who 
look upon “College” as in some sort an eleemosynary foundation. The college 
boys still wear the gown of black cloth, with a full sleeve looped up at the el- 
bow, and a sort of cassock waistcoat; but the square academic cap so much 
affected by provincial “colleges” has been discontinued. This costume, in 
older times, was wern by the commoners as well—at all events, by those who 
‘were lodged within the college walls; and the nobiles amongst Dr. Burton's old 
pupils appear to have consulted their own fancy as to the color; some of them, 
as represented in the series of half-length portraits which he left as a legacy to 
his successors, appearing in blue and others in red silk gowns. At present the 
commoners wear no gown at all. They have also somewhat more liberty with 
respect to bounds, have their own separate ground for football, and in some other 
fespects are not closely associated with the college out of school hours. These 
things necessarily prevent, in some degree, that thorough amalgamation into 
one body which is so desirable in members of the same school; but the line of 
distinction is gradually wearing out, and the recent changes, which have made 
election into college entirely a matter of competitive scholarship, will do very 
much to dissipate any foolish notions of the foundationers’ position being the 
inferior one. 

The election of boys into college, however it might have been managed in 
Wykeham’s own days, had, from time immemorial until the late reforms, been 
@ mere matter of patronage on the part of the electors. These were, according 
to the statutes, the warden and two of the fellows of New College, Oxford, and 
the warden, sub-warden, and head-master of St. Mary’s, Winchester. They 
‘were charged to elect, in the first place, those of the founder’s kindred who 
should be eligible; and, after all such claims should have been satisfied, they 
were to fill the vacancies with such as were “ poor and in need of help, of good 
character and condition, towardly in learning, of honest conversation, and com- 
petently instructed in reading, plain-song, and in Donatus "—the Eton Grammar 
of Wykeham’s day. 

Much stress has been laid in past days upon the diversion of Wykeham’s 
provision for “poor” scholars to the benefit of the rich. But the best and fair- 
est reading of any man’s intentions is what can be gathered from his own prac- 
tice; and the next best, perhaps, is that in which they were understood and 
carried out by his immediate successors. Chichele (the Archbishop) was one 
of Wykeham’s earliest “poor” scholars on St. Giles’ Hill; and he was the son 
of a Lord Mayor of London, certainly not poor in the common acceptation of 
the word. William of Wayneflete, again, was nominated into the college during 
the founder’s life; and he came of a good family whatever -his pecuniary re- 
sources might be. Archbishop Warham—‘a gentleman of an ancient house in 
Hampshire "—was a scholar some fifty years after. But it is plain that the kind 
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of education which Wykeham contemplated was unsuitable for any boys except 
those intended for liberal callings, and to such it seems always to have been 
very properly confined. 

The preference assigned to “ founder’s kin” in the election soon brought into 
the field, as may be supposed, young Wykehams and Williamses from all quar- 
ters, with others who proved more or less satisfactorily their connection with 
the founder’s family; and gradually the custom obtained of electing two only 
of these favored candidates at the head of the roll for admission, and filling up 
the remaining vacancies by a process of successive nomination by each of the 
six electors, the warden of New College having the first turn, until the number 
of vacancies was supplied. In Warton’s time, the candidates were merely re 
quired “to repeat a few lines from some author suited to their age and capacity ;” 
and the examination under the system which has just passed away continued 
to the last of much the same character. The successive royal patrons of Win- 
chester were not above asking occasionally, on behalf of some of their depend- 
ents, for a “child’s” place in college, or a fellowship at Oxford. The Stuart 
kings, as may be seen from the state papers of those reigns, were very much 
given to this kind of patronage. James I, on the strength of his somewhat pe- 
dantic reputation, interferes so far as to recommend Richard Fitzherbert as 
schoolmaster; but one is glad to find that he was never appointed. To be sure 
there was no vacancy at the time, nor for years afterwards; but possibly the 
King expected the college to make one. Charles II, in one of these royal let- 
ters of request, has the coolness to plead the loftiest motives, recommending one 
Master Matt. Preston solely as “being wishful to supply that happy nursery 
with deserving youths.” Secretary Windebank got a son elected there by royal 
favor; and one of the boy’s letters home has the honor of accidental preservar 
tion among the state papers. It is a very stiff and formal little production, be- 
coming a young Secretary of State. He is sorry that “ he can not write a letter 
worthy of his father’s perusal,” but “sends him hearty wishes for his welfare,” 
with six lines of Latin verse. The verse is but indifferent; but there are less 
creditable documents amongst the Secretary’s correspondence. Queen Elizabeth 
herself once endeavors to get a Mr. Cotton elected fellow, with an immediate 
view to the wardenship then vacant; but the house successfully stood out 
against so very palpable a job. 

In the year 1579, under the mastership of Thomas Bilson, (Bishop of Worces- 
ter,) there was something like an insurrection on the part of the boys. They 
must have had, or thought they had, grave causes of complaint, for they carried 
their petition before the Queen, and two of the fellows had to journey to court 
to answer it. Some of them ran away, and it cost Mr. Booles and Mr. Budd 
some hard riding (and 10s. 10d. horse-hire) to catch them and bring them back. 
How the matter was settled does not appear; but it might have had something 
to do with Bilson’s resignation in that year or the following. 

A school-bill of 1620, for a son of Archbishop Hutton, gives some notion of 
the Winchester of the Stuarts’ days. Master Hutton cost his father “for his 
dyet at Mr. Philips’” (the fellow with whom he lodged ag commoner) £1 10s, 
from August 16th to September 31st, when he seems to have been elected into 
college. His “scob, to hold his books,” cost 3s. 6d. The boys went once to 
the royal hunt in the New Forest, in a wagon, (hired for 4s.,) under charge of 
one “ Willes” and two other college servants; they took their dinner and wine 
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with them into the Forest, and had cecubum (mulled wine of some sort) with 
their supper when they came home. This picnic party cost Master Hutton 6d. 
extra. But his studies were not neglected; there is a wholesome item in the 
bill of 4d. “ for birche.” 

The civil wars came, and the city of Winchester was held alternately for the 
King and the Commons. Sir William Waller, unable to reduce the castle, 
vented his rage upon the cathedral, where his troopers hewed down carved 
work and images with pious ferocity. The college would have suffered equally, 
but that it chanced to have a friend amongst the rebel authorities. Nathanael 
Fiennes, fellow of New College and colonel of horse, was a sour Independent, 
but a good Wykehamist. He occupied his school quarters with his men, put- 
ting in a sort of friendly execution, and thus saved it from wreck and pillage. 
The college authorities did not grudge the £29 5s. 6d. which (as appears from 
their accounts) they distributed among the guard, though it was a large sum in 
those days. Another Wykehamist—Nicholas Love, son of a former warden— 
is said also to have had a share in protecting the college from outrage. Crom- 
well afterwards appeared before the castle in person, and planted his guns on a 
hill to the south-west, near St. Cross Hospital, still bearing the name of “ Oli- 
ver’s Battery.” The great oak doors of “‘ Non-licet” gate, standing at the corner 
of “Meads,” still bear marks which are shown as the traces of the rebel grape- 
shot. How the college carried on its work in these troubled times, and whether 
any temporary suspension took place, are points of great interest, but on which 
no information seems now recoverable, further than that John Potenger, the 
head-master, resigned in 1653, in disgust at certain Puritanical innovations; 
whilst Warden Harris appears to have held on through all changes, political 
and religious, for eight-and-twenty of the darkest years of England’s history, 
dying only the month before the Protector, in 1658. One of his eulogists calls 
him, for his eloquence, the “modern Chrysostom;” but one would think he 
must also have had a capacity for silence, to have offended none of the various 
powers that then were. : 

In 1687, on the eve of another great revolution, the present school-room was 
finished and opened, which must have been an immense relief to the crowded 
numbers of college and commoners. From that time Seventh Chamber was con- 
verted into what it still remains—the principal dormitory. The new school is 
lofty and spacious, but the Jacobean architecture is sadly out of keeping with 
Wykeham’s original buildings, It cost £2,600; of which Dr. John Nicholas, 
then warden, contributed no less than £1,477. Ninety feet long and thirty-six 
in breadth, it is sufficiently spacious to allow all the “books” to be assembled 
there without more confusion than is inseparable from the system of teaching so 
many distinct classes in a single room—an arrangement peculiar to Winchester 
alone amongst our large public schools. Three tiers of fixed seats rise against 
the wainscoted walls on the east and west, where the boys are arranged when 
“up to books,” the chairs of the differentmasters being in front ofeach. The mid- 
dle of the room is occupied by blocks of oak benches, with gangways between, 
upon which are fixed the college boys’ boxes (called in the peculiar school 
tongue scobs—" box” spelt backwards) where the lessons are prepared; each 
scob having an outer lid, which, when raised, forms a kind of screen, while the 
inner lid serves as a desk; the books and writing materials being kept below. 
Against the west wall is fixed a large wooden tablet, on which is painted the 
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well-known Wykehamist device—a mitre and a crosier at the top—as the prizes 
of diligence, (it must be remembered that all Wykeham’s scholars were originally 
intended for the Church, and all above the age of sixteen were to receive the 
first tonsure;) next, a sword and an inkhorn, pointing to civil and military 
service for less hopeful students; and the quadripartite rod below, as the last 
alternative. Under each emblem successively stand, in bold capitals, the 
warning words, “AUT DISCE—AUT DISCEDE—MANET SORS TERTIA, CZDI.” Un- 
derneath is the place of execution, where delinquents are “bibled;” and near it 
is a socket for a candle-sconce, known as the “nail,” under which any boy who 
has been detected in any disgraceful fault—lying, &c.—is placed as in a sort of 
pillory to wait his punishment; a piece of ancient discipline for which happily 
there is seldom occasion. On the opposite wall is a similar tablet, containing a 
code of school regulations in Latin. This school-room is almost the only addi- 
tion to Wykeham’s original plan, with the exception of the present warden’s 
house, built by Warden Harmar in 1579 on the site of some old storehouses 
and other offices, and refronted in 1832 in very questionable style. 

The Revolution of 1688 brought into prominence the names of at least two 
Wykehamists, whose steadfastness to the allegiance they had sworn, “though 
to their own hindrance,” has won them praise from all honest men of both par- 
ties. Two of the nonjuring bishops, Ken and Turner, had been schoolmates in 
the college before they were fellow-prisoners in the Tower (with a third Win- 
chester scholar of almost a generation earlier—Lloyd of St. Asaph) and fellow- 
sufferers in their deprivation under William. The youngest Wykehamist will 
point out with a reverent pride the letters Tao: Ken carved on one of the pil- 
lars in cloisters ; and underneath R. T., with the date 1656 above, which tra- 
dition says connects Turner’s name with that of his school-fellow. No profane 
knife has encroached upon the sacred characters; and though Ken lies buried 
far from the scenes which he loved with an enduring affection, those few rude 
letters are memorial enough; and no saint who was ever canonized better de- 
served the title than he who wrote his “ Manual of Prayers for the Winchester 
Scholars.” 

The head-masters who followed were Drs. Harris, Cheyney, and Burton. 
The latter, as has been said, gave to “commoners” a permanent establishment, 
owing to which their numbers increased, and the school bade fair at one time 
to rival Eton in aristocratic pupils, especially from the young Scottish nobility. 
To him succeeded Dr. Joseph Warton, the best known of all who have borne 
rule at Winchester, though by no means the most able or successful of head- 
masters, He was a man of elegant tastes and accomplishments, of amiable 
character, dignified, and courteous manners; but he was an inefficient discipli- 
narian, and an inaccurate scholar. He is said to have been deficient in moral 
courage; which could hardly have been true if what is told of his collision with 
Dr. Johnson be correct. Warton had ventured on some occasion to express an 
opinion differing from that of the conversational autocrat. “Sir,” said Johnson, 
“‘T am not accustomed to be contradicted.” ‘Better for you, sir, if you were; 
our respect for you could not be increased, but our love might.” It need 
hardly be said that the love between the two doctors was never very cordial 
afterwards. It might have been supposed that a man who could so rebuke 
Johnson could at least govern school-boys. Probably it was his defective schol- 
arship, which boys are sharp at detecting in a master, which first weakened his 
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authority. When the boys came to a stiff Greek chorus, he always complained 
of a noise in school; and while he was shouting to the prefect to maintain si- 
lence, the passage was allowed to be shuffled over in any way that might re- 
lieve him from criticism. For the same reason he was fond of requiring from 
the boys written translations, in which difficulties could be loosely paraphrased, 
and which he could at least examine and correct at his leisure; and he is said 
to have liberally rewarded instead of rebuking, as he should have done, a boy, 
who, when called up to construe 4 passage in Horace, shut his book and recited 
Pope’s “Imitation.” His weak though popular administration paved the way 
for the most formidable rebellion vn record in any public school, although the 
then warden, Dr. Huntingford, was the immediate object of the outbreak. It 
took place on the 3d of Apvil, 1793. Strict orders had been issued by the war- 
den that the boys should not attend the parade of the Bucks Militia; that in the 
évent of disobedience on the part of afly individual boy, he should be individu- 
ally punished; but that if ay numbers were seen there, the whole school 
should have their “leave-out stopped fof the following Easter Sunday, when 
thany had invitations to dine with friends. One boy only—a prefect—was de- 
tected and reported by Mr. Goddard, the second master. The warden not only 
séverely punished the individual, but stopped the leave of the whole school, ac- 
éompanying this with a quotation more irritating than appropriate, “Quidquid 
delirant regés pléctuntur Achivi.” The boys resented this as a breach of faith; 
and after holding a meeting, in which they bound themselves by an oath (in 
which, however, the younger boys weré not allowed to join) to stand by each 
other in their resistance to the last, they drew up 4a series of resolutions, of 
which they proceeded to put the first into execution at once. A Latin note 
Was sent to the warden submitting to the present punishment, but expressing a 
hope that in fature he would not punish all for the fault of one. To this note 
Dr. Huntingford returned no answer. After three days a second note was for- 
Warded to him, vefy respectfully worded, but requesting a reply. It was re- 
turned with an indorsement charging the writers with “consummate arrogance ” 
and forgetfulness of their position and their duties. Then the storm broke out. 
The keys of the college gate were seized. Warning was sent both to the head 
and second masters not to make their appearance in school. The warning to 
Dr. Warton was accompanied by professions of esteem; he was weak enough to 
comply, and kept away. Goddard (though aware of his unpopularity as the 
elator of the actual culprit) had a better appreciation of his duty. He was re- 
ésived, on entering the school, with groans and hisses, and with a shower of 
marbles from the younger boys—an act censured by the prefects. A summons 
issued by the warden and masters to the eighteen prefects to appear before 
them met with no attention; the communication between the warden’s lodgings 
and the rest of the college was blocked up, and the college gates guarded night 
atid day by patrols of the scholars. The cry of “Liberty and Equality” was 
raised, (so contagious were French revolutionary principles,) the “red cap” was 
assutned by all the boys who could procure or contrive one, the bakers’ and 
butchers’ shops ransacked for provisions, and bludgeons and swords provided in 
Preparation for 4 siege. Thé warden, having gone out of his own house early 
fiéXt morhing to converié 4 nieeting of the fellows at Dr. Warton’s house, (in 
SOitirfioners,) Was not allowed réadmission; and by confining one of the fellows 
Within the college walls, the rebels effectually prevented a quorum of four being 
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formed, which is required for any official act of their body. A message was then 
sent from the warden to the effect that all the boys might go home; but in that 
case they were well aware that expulsion of the ringleaders would follow. The 
warden then applied to the magistrates (who happened to be then assembled to 
present an address to the king) to put him in possession of his house, from which 
he was still excluded by the insurgents, by the aid of the civil power. The outer 
gates of the college had by this time been barricaded, the quadrangle unpaved, 
and the stones carried up to the top of the tower above, part of the parapet of 
which they also loosened to supply them with missiles to resist attack from 
without. When summoned to surrender by the sheriff in person, their reply 
was a threat to burn the colloge if any attempt was made to force an entrance. 
Sir Thomas Miller, Mr. Brereton, and Canon Poulter, severally did their best to 
negotiate; but there was such excitement in the town generally, and so much 
fear of the “roughs” taking part with the boys, that three companies of militia 
were drawn up under arms in Cvllege street. At last, Dr. Warton, with one 
or two of the above-named gentlemen, were admitted within the gates; and on 
their representations, the boys agreed to submit the whole question to the ar- 
bitration of the magistrates. The matter ended for the time in an entire am- 
nesty, or even more; the warden conceding the original point of dispute, by an 
engagement not in future to punish the community for the sake of an individual. 
But these terms—plainly far more favorable than ever should have been offered 
—appear not to have been strictly kept on either side. The authority which 
failed to assert itself against open violence sought to take advantage of quieter 
times, and the result was a most unhappy one. More than one parent at once 
received a private request to take his son away from the college, at least for a 
time; and a few days after one of the prefects was required by his father—it 
was supposed at the warden’s instance—either to beg pardon of the latter, or 
resign his scholarship. He stoutly chose the latter; and his late companions 
(a portion of whose mutual engagement had been that no boy should take ad- 
vantage of another’s loss of college advantages in consequence of his share in 
these proceedings) thought themselves bound in honor to support him. All but 
one who had signed the oath sent up their resignations to the warden. Nine- 
teen repented the next morning, and asked leave in another note to withdraw 
them. The only reply was:—“ The warden and fellows can not return any 
answer.” A college meeting was held, and twenty-six boys were formally ex- 
pelled, and others desired to leave. Possibly no other course was now left; no 
government is so bound to severities as a weak one; but the respect which 
every public schoolman must feel for school discipline can not prevent him from 
feeing some sympathy with the victims. It is not surprising that Dr. Warton 
resigned his head-mastership at the close of the half-year, 

One of Warton's pupils was Sidney Smith, who, with his younger brother 
Courtenay, entered the college about 1781. If his evidence as to the internal: 
discipline and morals were entirely to be trusted, it would leave on record a 
very black picture indeed of the Winchester of his day. Even in his old agea,. 
says his daughter and biographer, he “used to shudder at the recollection ” of it,. 
and speak with horror of the wretchedness of the years he spent there. “The 
whole system,” he used to say, “was one of abuse, neglect, and vice. There 
never was enough provided even of the coarsest food, and the little boys were 
of course left to fare as they could.” He declares that his brother Courtenay, 
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who ran away twice, did so because he was unable to bear the hardship. But 
there are two or three little incidental passages in the biography which make 
one doubt whether the witty divine’s record is altogether an honest one. Mas- 
ter Courtenay Smith, it appears, owed a little bill of £30 in the town the last 
time he ran away, so that one of his hardships might have been the difficulty 
of paying it. And when we hear Sidney’s own testimony that both he and his 
brothers were, before they went to Winchester, “the most intolerable and over- 
bearing set of boys that can well be imagined,” it is easy to conceive that they 
would not find a public school exactly a bed of roses. Sidney, too, must have 
" enjoyed himself there occasionally after his own fashion; for Dr. Warton found 
him one day exercising that rough-and-ready mechanical genius which produced 
the celebrated “ patent Tantalus” of his after-days, in constructing a catapult 
in chambers by lamp-light; and commended him highly for his ingenuity, little 
dreaming that it was intended to bring down a neighbor’s turkey, on which the 
boys had fixed devouring eyes with a view to supper. Both brothers held their 
own there at any rate in point of ability; for the boys, it is said, at last signed 
@ round-robin, refusing to compete for the college prizes if the Smiths were any 
longer allowed to enter the list, as they were always sure to win them; and 
Sidney left the school as captain. 

On the other hand, William Lisle Bowles, who left Winchester just as the 
Smiths were entering, speaks with delight of his school-days, and has no mor- 
bid reminiscences of his hardships even as a junior; and yet Bowles’ poetic and 
somewhat delicate temperament was at least as little fitted for the roughness of 
public-school life as the more vigorous nature of the Canon of St. Paul's. But, 
no doubt, a Winchester education in those days did imply a considerable amount 
of this rough training. Independently of very early hours and somewhat coarse 
fare, it was not pleasant to have to wash at the old “‘ Moab,’* as it was called— 
an open conduit in the quadrangle, where it was necessary, on severe winter 
mornings, for a junior to melt the ice on the stop-cock with a lighted fagot be- 
fore any water could be got to flow at all; or for the same unfortunate junior 
to have to watch out in the cold quadrangle, before early lesson, (without a hat, 
for in that sacred inclosure no junior is allowed to wear one,) to give notice of 
the exact moment when the master went into school, that the seniors might 
waste none of their more precious time, but make their rush at the last available 
moment. 

William Stanley Goddard succeeded Dr. Warton certainly under very difficult 
circumstances; but an abler or better ruler never was at Winchester. There 
was no rebellion in his reign; yet his old pupils know that he governed at least 
as much by appeals to their better feelings as by fear of punishment. He acted 
constantly on that assumption of a boy’s truthfulness and honor, which has al- 
ways been found a successful principle of government in judicious hands, and 
which has been somewhat unfairly claimed as an entirely modern notion so far 
as public education is concerned. But he did not hold his office very long; he 
resigned in 1810, comparatively a young man, living thirty-seven years after- 





* The “‘ wash-pot.’’ Here all the college boys, within living memory, had to wash in the open 
air, except that there was originally a sort of penthouse over it, replaced afterwards by a wretched 
Ionic portico, of which a print appears in Ball’s “ Walks in Winchester,” p. 154. In the same 
Winton tongue the shoe-cleaning place was known as Edom. Other local designations are classi- 
cal; there is an Arcadia, an Upper and Lower Dalmatia, and a ditch on the way to “Hills” 
called Tempe. 
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wards, and always retaining the strongest attachment to the college. He 
showed it by a remarkable act of munificence, ten years before his death, when 
he invested £25,000 of his private property in order to provide stipends for the 
under-masters in the college, on condition of their giving up their claim to “ gra- 
tuities” from the boys, which had hitherto formed their chief remuneration. 
In fact, up to this time the expenses of a college boy at Winchester far from 
being gratuitous, as Wykeham had intended, amounted, including bills and ex- 
tras of one kind and another, to something like £80 per annum. Now, it does 
not exceed $17 or £18. The “Goddard” scholarship for proficiency in classics, 
the blue ribbon of Winches‘er, was founded in honor of this liberal benefactor 
in 1846, the year before his death, superseding the prize which had for some 
years been given by Sir William Heathcote. 

The Rev. Henry Gabell, who had been appointed second master on Dr. God- 
dard’s promotion, succeeded him again in the head-mastership. He insisted 
strongly upon accurate scholarship, for which Winchester has never lost its repu- 
tation. But his administration was marked by a second rebellion, nearly as 

" formidable as the first, of which it seems to have been a sort of copy. The 
boys, taking offense at some breach, or fancied breach, of their privileges, wrote 
up in the school as their adopted motto, “Maxima debetur pueris reverentia”— 
scarcely a less inappropriate quotation of Horace than Warden Huntingford’s 
on the former occasion. Again the keys of the college were seized, the court 
unpaved, and the stones carried up to the tower as ammunition for an expected 
siege; but this time the senior prefect and five of his fellow-officers, not choos- 
ing to risk the certain loss of their prospects at New College, refused to join in 
the insurrection. Nevertheless, matters proceeded so far that the Fusilier 
Guards, then quartered in the barracks, were called out to keep the peace in 
College street, where the mob had assembled in formidable numbers. The re- 
sult was, of course, the discomfiture and punishment of the ringleaders; twelve 
college boys, most of them prefects, were expelled, many others degraded from 
their places in the school, and forty commoners were not allowed to return after 
the vacation. 

It had become almost the rule at Winchester for the second master to suc- 
ceed to the head-mastership, and Dr. Williams was so appointed in 1824. His 
reign was quiet, and on the whole successful. There was indeed a trifling dis- 
turbance amongst the junior commoners, owing to an alledged abuse of the priv- 
ilege of fagging by the prefects, which caused some excitement at the time. It 
was the rule in those days, both in college and in commoners, that no junior 
should presume to get his own breakfast until the prefects had finished, which 
usually necessitated a very hurried affair of mere bread-and-butter and cold 
milk on the part of the former. In commoners they had to sit on a cross bench 
in hall to be in waiting during both the prefects’ breakfast and supper; and 
certainly those young gentlemen must have been curious in the maiter of toast, 
for each of them (there were only eight at that time) regularly employed two 
juniors as toasters. It is difficult at this date to discuss the important rights 
of the junior fifth, on which the whole question hinged; but they claimed, by 
custom, exemption from the duties of breakfast-waiters. However, as boys 
came to school better scholars, fourth-form fags grew scarce and the junior fifth 
were ordered, as the phrase was, to “go on hall.” One champion stood upon 
his rights and refused; the indignant prefect proposed to thrash him publicly; 
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* the juniors rose in a body and pinioned the prefects. Fond mammas and other 
declaimers against school tyranny will regret to hear that this spirited resistance 
was not appreciated by Dr. Williams; after a patient hearing of the pleas on 
both sides, he supported the prefects’ authority, (it may be concluded that they 
had not really exceeded it,) and six of the ringleaders were expelled. One of 
them was the brother of a baronet, himself a Wykehamist. Dr. Williams was 
much pressed to reconsider his decision, but steadily refused. He resigned in 
1836, and was subsequently elected Warden of New College, Oxford. George 
Moberly, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, (the present head-master) suc- 
ceeded at Winchester. 
2. PRESENT CONDITION. 
Buildings, &c. 

It has been already said that the orginal plan of Wykeham’s college has un- 
dergone little alteration. Almost a copy, on a smaller scale, of the elder sister 
in Oxford, it is still, in its arrangements, half a fortress. The visitor who enters 
the massive gateway feels that he has stepped back at once, as far as all sur- 
rounding objects go, into the fourteenth century. Even the college boy whom 
he meets with his hands thrust into the depths of modern pockets hardly inter- 
feres with the illusion; his gown, at least, is medieval. You pass through the 
small outer court, which, though now occupied in part by the warden’s lodgings, 
contained formerly little more than the extensive offices required to make so 
large a society independent,—through the middle gate-tower (whence St. Mary 
of Winton herself, a very graceful figure, with the Angel of the Salutation and 
the Founder on either side, looks down upon you) into the main quadrangle of 
the college. Turn to the right up that flight of stone steps, and you reach the 
hall, a noble room near sixty-three feet long, with a dais at the upper end, 
which supposes the presence of the warden and his fellows, as under the origi- 
nal system, which neither Bancroft’s nor Laud’s injunctions were able to restore. 
They only dine there now on special festivals. There are the old louvres still to 
be seen in the roof; whence the smoke used to escape from the charcoal fire in the 
middle. Ifyou regret, fora passing moment, that it has been superseded by a 
stove, and that the smoke now finds its way underground, remember that for 
those who dine there such modern appliances are not altogether unsatisfactory. 
Look in at the ample kitchen at the foot of the steps as you return, and be sure 
that as good fare comes forth from its ranges now as when they cooked “a pair 
of porpoises” there (of all imaginable delicacies) to feast their visitor the Bishop 
in 1410. Taste the beer—the college still brews its own—and you will find it 
excellent. You will not be allowed to pass without being called upon to note 
the picture on the wall by the kitchen entrance, which you know well enough 
already from wood-cuts and all kinds of illustrations, the “Trusty Servant "— 
Probus Famulus—in his blue-and-red livery; that strange figure, a compound 
of all the virtues such as these degenerate days have never seen. He has the 
pig’s snout, to signify that he cares not what he eats; a padlock on his lips, for 
silence; ass’ ears, for patience; hind’s feet, for swifiness; a right hand open, for 
honesty; a left hand grasping all manner of implements, to show that he can 
turn his hand to any thing; and a sword and shield, to fight his master’s battles. 
What wages would such a treasure expect? But in modern service you are as 
like to moot the literal monster as the paragon whom he symbolizes. The ori- 
gin and date of the figure are cbscure- and {as may be seen from old prints) it 
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has undurgone alterations in the@details, in the process of repainting from time 
to time; but it is not peculiar to Winchester; a similar figure was not uncom- 
monly painted in dining-halls in France during the sixteenth century. 

Through a low ambulatory, under a portion of the hall, is the entrance to 
Wykeham’s beautiful chapel, with its vaulted wooden roof of Irish oak and ex- 
quisite stained windows. Let us not utter, in such a place, an anathema against 
Warden Nicholas, though he did take up the brasses in the chancel, and cut 
away the beautiful stone-work of the stalls and reredos, (of which just enough 
remains to show you what it was,) in order to set up his Ionic wainscoting of 
oak; besides, the work is good of its kind, and has had no expense spared on 
it; he was only acting according to his lights, and was a liberal benefactor of 
his college in many ways. Nor let our enthusiasm for the past make us forget 
that there are devotion and heroism even in our own utilitarian age; do not 
criticise too strictly that arcade of floriated work in the ante-chapel, or pass un- 
read that touching inscription underneath, the tribute of Wykehamists to their 
thirteen brethren whose names are there recorded as having died “in their 
harness ” in the Crimea :— 

Think upon them thou who art passing by to-day, child of the same family, 
bought by the same Lord; keep thy foot when thou goest into the house of 
Gop; there watch thine armor, and make thyself ready by prayer to fight and 
die the faithful soldier and servant of Christ and of thy country. 

“Child,” it should be remarked, is the kindly term used by Wykeham for his 
scholars, and long retained in use by the Wykehamists of early days; Ken al- 
ways employs it in his “ Manual.” 

The new stained window in Warden Thurburn’s chantry is also interesting, 
not for its beauty, but as the tribute of gratitude from scholars and commoners 
to Charles Wordsworth (now Bishop of St. Andrews) on his resigning office as 
second master. Adjoining the chapel are the cloisters, surrounding the “ garth” 
or burying-ground, in the middle of which stands the beautiful chantry built by 
John Fromond, priest, steward to the founder. There was to be sung a mass 
forever for the souls of himself and his wife, who were interred within. Sup- 
pressed, so far as it original purpose went, at the Reformation, it has been since 
used as the college library, and contains some curious and valuable MSS. The 
small room above was probably at first used as a scriptorium ; it had been con- 
verted into a granary in 1570. In the quiet square within, and under the pave- 
ment of the cloisters, many a Wykehamist, old and young, sleeps his last sleep. 
During the last few years fever has been exceptionally fatal in the place—as 
many as eleven recent tablets may be counted on the cloister walls, bearing the 
names of young scholars thus early removed—in many cases where the hope 
of future excellence was brightest. Yet Winchester has never been reckoned 
unhealthy; Warton, in his notice of the college, speaks of there having been 
“scarce an instance of death there once in twenty years.” The infirmary, or 
“ Bethesda,” as it was termed by its builder, Warden Harris, stands in a piece 
of ground adjoining Meads, and thither every case of illness is at once removed. 


Daily Routine—Prefecis. 
Years have worked fewer changes at Winchester than at any other of our 
public schools. Until the last few years it maintained some curious primitive 
arrangements which many an old Wykehamist will regret now to miss. The 
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black jacks (stili to be seen in the cellar and kitchen) have not long disappeared 
from hall, and tea has quite lately taken the place of beer. The hour of rising 
(5 at all seasons) had never altered from the founder’s day until, in 1708, Sir 
John Trelawny, Bishop of Winchester, in his capacity of visitor, suggested and 
obtained from the college authorities the modification, that from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day it should be 6, and that the scholars should be “relieved from the 
servile and foul office of making their own beds, and keeping their chambers 
clean.” 

There are still the original number of eighteen prefects*in college. The first 
ten are “in full power,” as it is termed; the Latin form of admission to their 
office being—“Esto prefectus cum plena potestate.” Besides the responsibility 
of maintaining discipline, these have a general privilege of fagging all below 
them, with some few privileged exceptions, both in chambers and out. The 
five seniors—not invariably appointed from their standing in the school, but 
“with reference to their character and influence for good”*—are “ officers.” 
1. Prefect of hall, who has a general superintendence over the school, and is the 
recognized organ of communication between boys and master; 2. Prefect of li- 
brary; 3, of school; 4 and 5, of chapel. These ten have also power over com- 
moners so far as discipline is concerned, but not to fag them; that being the right 
of the commoner prefects only, of whom there are at present thirteen—the num- 
ber being always proportioned to the number of boys in commoners. The re- 
maining eight college prefects (called in Winchester tongue Bluchers) have a 
more limited authority, confined to chambers and the quadrangle; the form of 
making these is—“Prejicio te sociis concameralibus.” At least two prefects are 
located in each of the seven chambers—one from the first seven in rank, and 
one from the next seven; the juniors are also divided into ranks of seven, and 
out of each rank the prefects, according to their seniority, choose one each to 
fill up the numbers in their own chamber; so that each chamber has, to a 
certain extent, ties and associations of its own. 

At present the hour for chapel is 6:45 in summer, and 7 in winter, (some- 
times, in very cold weather, 7:30 by special license;) ‘‘first peal” always ring- 
ing three-quarters of an hour beforehand, when the junior in each chamber has 
to get up at once; but seldom does a senior turn out before “second peal,” 
which leaves him some fifteen minutes for a hurried toilet. The chapel service 
lasts half an hour, and first school begins at 7:30; after which comes breakfast 
served in hall. Middle school is from 9 to 12, comprising two distinct lessons, 
one in classics, the other in mathematics or modern languages. Third school is 
from 3 o'clock until 6—also for two lessons as before. Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days are half-holidays, or, as the Winchester term is, “half-remedies,”+ when 
there is no ‘third school; but an hour in summer and two hours in winter, 
(from 4 till 6,) called “books-chamber-time,” is expected to be employed in 
working under the superintendence of the “Bible clerk,”t as the prefect in 
daily “course” is termed, who is responsible for a decent amount of order and 
silence at these hours. Whole “remedies” are occasionally given on a Tues- 
day or Thursday, at the request of the prefect of hall; when, in accordance 





* See Dr. Moberly’s admirable “ Letters on Public Schools,” p. 97. 

t &. &, Remissionis dies. Saints’ days only are called “ holidays.” 

t He has a scod appropriated to him in school, near the door, with the inscription, T2 AEI 
ANAINGQSTI. His original office was to read the Bible at meals. 
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with ancient custom. the head-master intrusts him with a ring, which he keeps 
for the day, and the motto on which—commendat rarior usus—is a hint that 
such request is not to be made too often. On these days four hours are employed 
at “books-chambers.” Saturday, by a singular exception to the practice of al- 
most all schools, is not a half-remedy; but the afternoon school ends at five, at 
which hour there is chapel. On Sundays there is morning chapel at 8, breakfast 
at 9, and at 10 the whole school attends the service (litany and a sermon) at the 
cathedral, where place is allotted them in the choir, two oaken arm-chairs form- 
ing seats of honor for the two senior prefects, There is a Scripture or Greek 
Testament lesson at 4, and evening chapel at 5. On the afternoons of half- 
remedies, when the weather allows, the whole school, in pairs, each boy with 
his socius, (according to the founder’s rule—sociati omnes incedunto,) under the 
command of the prefect of hall, start from college at 2 P. M. for “Hills;” the 
breezy downs about a mile south-east of the college, called St. Catherine’s Hill, 
which has always formed the supplementary playground for Wykehamists. 
Here Whitehead used to lie and read his favorite “Atlantis,” and compose 
abundant poetry perhaps not much worse than in his laureated days. Here 
also, in days within the memory of many, a badger-bait was the great excite- 
ment provided for less poetic spirits, on extraordinary occasions; but now the 
time (an hour and a half) is usually spent in walks in the adjoining country 
within certain bounds, with an occasional paper-chase or game at football. At 
other times a college boy is more strictly confined to bounds than is the case at 
any other public school; the gates being kept strictly locked, and no exit al- 
lowed except into ‘“‘Meads”—the playground at the back of the college, con- 
taining about two acres, with good football and cricket-ground, and fives-courts 
—or into College street as far as the bookseller’s, The present warden has 
given a degree of liberty which is much valued—“leave out” to the whole 
school from 12 to 1, within certain bounds which do not include the city; for 
any business which a boy may have in the streets special leave has to be ob- 
tained. Supper—consisting of bread and cheese, or beef (on alternate nights) 
and beer, for prefects; bread and butter and tea for inferiors—is served out at 6; 
which leaves the services of the juniors at liberty, if required, for toasting, &., 
at the “‘ prefect’s mess” at 6:30; those official personages enjoying the privileges 
of having tea, coffee, &c., made for them by their “valets” in chambers from 
that hour until 7:30. From then until prayers at 8:45 is “ toy-time "—supposed 
to be occupied in preparing the work for the next day, but when, it may be 
easily concluded, a good deal besides goes on not provided for by any college 
statutes however comprehensive. All the chambers are supposed to be locked 
and quiet by 9 o’clock. A certain quantity of bread is given out in hall at 6:30 
for use in chambers, but there is no regular meal after the 6 o’clotk tea or sup- 
per; though there are often surreptitious cookings of tea and coffee, and other 
accessories, on the “half-fagot” on the hearth; not less enjoyed because liable 
to sudden interruption and punishment by the second master if he makes, as he 
is supposed occasionally to do, a round of inspection. It was at such little sup- 
pers that Tom Warton, (who ought to have been a Wykehamist,) when living 
with his brother the Doctor, delighted to assist; hiding himself, like a great boy, 
when Dr. Warton happened to come round; and doing the “impositions” of 
Latin verse inflicted upon his young fellow-culprits. Bed-time is 9.15 for the 
juniors; for the prefects, 10. In commoners the hours are much the same. 
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Tt will be found, on calculation, that the average day’s work expecied from a 
boy at Winchester is rather more than seven hours; quite sufficient if fairly 
employed. But when working for “‘ standing up time,” or election day, a zeal- 
ous boy will give up a good deal more time than this.* 

Dinner is now at 1:15, for which only half an hour is allowed. It is rather 
singular that, in this respect, a step has been backwards, so far as modern hab- 
its are concerned, In the last generaticn Wykeham’s scholars dined more fash- 
ionably; the old “supper” at 6, consisting of roast mutton and bread, (no veg- 
etables,) had become virtually their dinner—the original dinner of hot boiled 
beef at 12:45 being looked upon in the light of an early lunch; and since they 
then breakfasted so late as 10 o’clock, the appetite was not keen enough to rel- 
ish a dish which is always found to be distasteful on constant repetition, so that 
commonly the plates of boiled beef went into the “tub” before-mentioned, and 
served to mend the fare of the prisoners in the county jail, while the boys made 
their luncheon on bread and cheese. Now, meat is only served once in the 
day, at the early dinner; beef on Mondays and Thursdays, and mutton on the 
other days, with the ordinary vegetables, bread, and cheese; and pudding twice 
in the week. The choristers still wait at table—the only representatives of that 
class of poor scholars, “servitors,” whom our schools and universities formerly 
maintained. They are now usually the sons of tradesmen in the city, and have 
a separate school of their own in College street, though they still stand on the 


* At these times a good deal of extra reading is done, and strange devices are ndopted to secure 
early waking in the morning. Oné@ very original alarm—known as a “ scheme "—is of venerable 
antiquity, and deserves notice, though not very easy to describe. A-hat-b..x (or some such article) 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE ALARM. 














1, Cutting the hours, (an inch of candle is allowed per hour.) 2. The functior, or candle- 
sconce, to which the string is tied. The rush-light burns down to the bundle of louse paper, which 
barns the string. 3. The “scheme” arranged. 4. The paper alight. 5. The “scheme” calls. 


is hung by a string over a boy’s head as he lies in bed, the string being fastened to the wall, and « 
rush-light so arranged as to burn it through at a certain hour; when down comes the hat-box on 
the sleeper’s head. The boy who wishes to be called may probably be a prefect; but it need 
hardly be said that the head upon which the hat-box descends is a junior’s. 
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college roll as “third book;” but formerly they seem to have been of somewhat 
higher grade, were eligible to scholarships, and in the roll of 1683 several of 
them appear in fifth and fourth book. Their little gray dresses are furnished 
them from a legacy of good John Fromond aforesaid. 


Election to Scholarships. 

The election day, both for Winchester and New Oollege, is on the Tuesday 
next after the 7th of July, (St. Thomas 4 Beckett,) when the warden of New 
College, Oxford, with two of his fellows, called the “posers,” (or at one time 
“ supervisors,”) arrive at the college, when they are received with an oration 
“ad portas” by the senior scholar.* 

In old times they always rode down from Oxford with their servants behind 
them, making Newbury their half-way house, where they seem to have supped 
upon 4 very liberal scale. A regulation of the founder provided that they shall 
not bring with them more than six horses. They had presents given them by 
the Winchester society; for instance, in 1417, a scarlet cap for the warden, and 
a “hurry” (or eap) for each of the posers; and they, in their turn, complimented 
“the warden and Mrs. Harris,” and “Mr. and Mrs. Schoolmaster,” (in 1633,) 
with Oxford gloves. In the year of the plague, when Winchester was infected, 
the election was held at Newbury; the electors from the two colleges meeting 
there. The practice of riding down on horseback was continued by Dr. Gaunt- 
lett, Warden of New College, until 1822, when he was in his 70th year; he 
also slept at Newbury by the way, and gave a dinner there to all Wykehamists 
who chose to attend. 

The Oxford visitors, on their arrival, proceed at once to “ Election Chamber” 
to hear any complaint which the boys may have to prefer. This is called the 
“scrutiny ;” the seven senior prefects, and the seven juniors in chambers, (one 
from each chamber,) are separately questioned; but complaints are seldom 
made. Next morning the examination for election of scholars to New College 
begins—no longer in the renowned “ Election Chamber” itself, but in the long 
“Warden's Gallery,” as more convenient for the purpose; all prefects who are 
of standing to leave the school are examined, with any others who choose. As 
a rule, none can be elected who are over eighteen on the day of election; all 
others are superannuated. Boys, however, who bear a good character, and 
have passed a creditable examination at the election before their eighteenth 
birthday, can stand again next year. The vacancies used to be about nine in 
two years, but the uncertainty attending this was the cause of many severe dis- 
appointments; now, six scholars are elected every year, and the competition is 
opened to the commoners. This examination usually ends on Saturday evening, 
and on Monday the “roll” Gomes out with the names of those elected to Ox- 
ford; on Tuesday the election to fill vacancies on the Winchester roll begins. 
This is now entirely a matter of competitive scholarship; all boys from ten to 
fourteen are eligible, the candidates being subjected to two graduations of ex- 
amination, according to age. There are, on an average, about fourteen vacan- 
cies in college in the course of the year; and a more than sufficient number of 
boys are pl “on the roll,” in the order of merit, to succeed to these vacan- 
cies as they occur. 





* Two other speeches are spoken in school just before their arrival:—1. “Fundateris laudes,’” 
by the senior “ Founder’s kin” scholar; 2. “Elizabethe et Jacobi laudes,” (commonly known as 
‘Elizabeth and Jacob,’’) by the second scholar on the roll. 
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Election day is the great college festival—both wardens, the posers, and resi- 
dent fellows, all dine on the dais in hall, the boys sitting at their tables below, 
with somewhat better fare than ordinary, especially one ancient dish—a king 
of mince-meat—highly popular under the name of “stuckling.” One table, by 
@ curious traditionary custom, is called the “children’s table”—the wardens 
and fellows present each choosing one of the junior scholars for their “child,” 
and presenting him with a guinea and a luxurious dinner at this privileged 
board. 

Games. 

The games at Winchester, as at most public schools, are almost entirely con- 
fined to cricket, football, and fives. The annual matches with Eton and Har- 
row, formerly played at Lord’s, have made cricket the most popular and histori- 
cal. The first match on record, as played against any other school, was their 
victory over Harrow in 1825, on Lord’s ground, when the two brothers Words- 
worth were captains of their respective elevens. Next year they beat Harrow 
and Eton successively at Lord’s; on the whole, the laurels have been pretty 
evenly divided amongst all three schools, Eton having rather the best of it, as, 
from their great superiority in numbers, it would be only reasonable to expect. 
College and commoners join, of course, to form the Winchester eleven. Of late 
the authorities have thought it undesirable, for many reasons, that these matches 
should be played in London, but the Eton and Winchester elevens have been 
allowed to meet alternately on each other’s ground and keep up the friendly 
contest. The largest innings on record in any public schools’ match is that of 
E. B. Trevilian, who played in the eleven four years running, and finished with 
126 to his name, against Eton, in 1862. None showed more enthusiastic inter- 
est in these matches than the late excellent warden, Robert Speckott Barter— 
loved and respected by all who knew him from the time that he was a boy in 
college, (whence he was elected to Oxford, over the heads of many seniors, at 
sixteen,) and whose death in 1860 was a public loss to Winchester. He had 
seldom missed a match at Lord’s from the time he played in the school eleven 
himself. He was a tremendous hitter in his day; and the remarkable punish- 
ment which he dealt out to the ball, when he was lucky enough to catch it on 
the “half-volley,” has given to a long hit of this character at Winchester (and 
even elsewhere) the name of “a Barter.” His hospitality to the stranger eleven, 
when they came down to Winchester to play, endeared him to many Etonians 
in only a less degree than his own Wykehamists. Kindly and gentle as his 
nature was, beaming out from every line of his joyous face, he could be rather 
terrible upon just occasion. Traveling outside the coach to Oxford when quite 
a young man, a fellow-passenger persisted in using language of gross profanity, 
undeterred by his quiet remonstrance. At last that powerful arm seized the 
ribald by the collar, and, holding him out over the coach-wheel, Barter vowed 
to drop him if he did not promise to be silent. Such maintenance of order and 
decency by the strong hand falls in exactly with the humor of all honest-hearted 
school boys; and the story did as much for their warden’s popularity with the 
successive generations of Wykehamists as the hardest “drive” he ever made 
on the cricket-ground. 

The Winchester football game is peculiar. It is played “in canvas,” as it is 
called. A portion of Meads, some eighty feet by twenty-five, is marked off by 
screens of canvas on each side, within which the game is played, the two other 
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ends forming the lines of goal, across which the ball is to be kicked. It is 
placed in the middle of the ground to begin with, and a “hot” formed round it 
by the players stooping down all close together, with their heads down, and at 
a given signal trying to force the ball or each other away. The canvas screens 
answer to the Rugby “line of touch.” When the ball escapes over these, it is 
returned into play by juniors stationed for the purpose, and a hot is formed 
afresh. But no verbal description could give an adequate notion of the game. 
Matches are usually played with six cnly on each side; and in this respect the 
Winchester game differs entirely from the exciting scene of the Rugby matches, 
where a hundred players, in their parti-colored caps and jerseys, may be seen 
carrying on the struggle at once. But the game is fierce enough after its own 
fashion, there having been two broken legs during the present season. The 
great annual match is that between the “first sixes” of commoners and college, 
played on “‘egg-flip day,” as the founder’s commemoration day (the first Thurs- 
day in December) is popularly called. But the more attractive match (at any 
rate to a stranger) is between twenty-two of each, on the 5th of November. 


Breaking-up for Vacation. 

The breaking-up ceremonies at Winchester are peculiar and interesting, 
though some of their picturesque medievalism has disappeared of late years. 
Some, of intermediate date, are perhaps less to be regretted. The scholars no 
longer rush out of gates after early chapel, on the last dark morning of the 
«winter half-year, each with a blazing birch broom, up College street, and along 
the wall of the close up to the old White Hart Inn, where a sumptuous break- 
fast was prepared before the chaises started for their respective destination. 
This curious torch-race, (in which the burning birch must have had a symboli- 
cal meaning,) long the terror of old ladies who lived on the line of the course, 
gave place subsequently to a race of the senior boys in sedan chairs. Top-boots 
are now no longer considered by young gentlemen of twelve “your only wear” 
to go home in; although the term for them—gomers, (i. ¢., go-homers)—still 
survives in the Winchester dictionary. Great were the struggles of the happy 
possessors, with the aid of soap and other lubricators, to get into them; and the 
bootmakers were always in attendance on that morning to assist in the opera- 
tion. Still greater must have been the difficulty in some instances, when boys 
from a distance had traveled two days and a night on the top of a coach, to get 
them off again. Railway stations and cabs have destroyed much of the poetry 
of “going-home.” But the beautiful old hymn, “Jam lucis orto sidere,” is still 
sung in procession round the “sands” of chamber-court, on the last morning 
of the summer half-year, on coming out of chapel, by the whole body; the 
head and second masters, followed by the grace-singers, leading the way. On 
the six last Saturdays, just before going to Hills, the old Wykehamist melody, 
which all schools have borrowed from them in some form or other, “Dulce 
Domum,” is poured forth lustily in hall, the old “Domum tree” having long 


disappeared. 
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Extracts from “Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on Certain Colleges and 
Schools—1864.” 


THE COLLEGE. 


Endowments, Revenues, and Expenditure.—The endowments of Winchester Col- 
lege consist of landed property and funded stock, which produced, on an aver- 
age of the seven years ended in 1860, a gross annual income of £15,494 17s. 6d. 

The total expenditure for 1860 (excluding nearly £1,200 spent in purchase 
of land and in obtaining the renewal of a lease) was £20,098 6s. 7d., exceeding 
the receipts by £2,476 ls. 2d. The excess was paid out of a balance which re- 
mained in hand from previous years. 

Among the items are expenses of management, £2,610; provisions, lighting, 
and warming, servants, &c., £3,347; stipends to head-master and other mas- 
ters, £1,035; warden’s share of fines, &c., £1,750; ten fellows’ share of fines, 
&c., £6,598, 

The college likewise holds, on special trusts for exhibitioners and other pur- 
poses, the large sum of £60,132, with land which produces a net income of 
£204 14s, 11d. 

Governing Body.—The warden and fellows (now ten but to be reduced to six) 
are the governing body of the college. 

The warden has the general government of the foundation, like the head of a 
college, and is elected by the fellows of New College, and to be a candidate he 
must be a graduate in theology or law, or a Master of Arts, in priest’s orders, 
and thirty years of age. By the ancient statutes, besides a suitable provision 
for his table, he received £20 a year, and twelve yards of cloth. The salary is 
now largely increased, besides a house and household expenses, his shares of 
leasehold fines and allowances, which in 1860 was £1,750. 

The fellows are elected for life, and the vacancies are filled by the warden 
and fellows; they are non-resident, and visit Winchester four times a year, and 
when summoned. They hold seven out of thirteen livings in the gift of the 
college, (of the average value of about £300,) and receive annually at least £500 
each from the “ Fines and Allowances.” They elect the head and second mas- 
ter, and a majority must consent to the expulsion of a scholar. 

Choristers.—The choristers at Winchester are admitted out of regard for 
charity—“ intuitu charitatis,” to make the beds of the fellows, and help to wait 
in hall, and to live upon the “fragments and relics” of the fellows’ and schol- 
ars’ tables, if these were sufficient for them; if not, they were to have suitable 
nourishment at the expense of the college. The choristers are now boarded, 
lodged, educated, and at the proper age apprenticed, at the cost of the college. 
The expense under this head in 1860, including the schoolmaster’s salary, 
board during the holidays, books, and medical attendance, bills for clothing and 
apprentice fees, was £336 3s. 8d. 

Scholars.—The scholars are elected by the warden, sub-warden, and head- 
master of Winchester College, and the warden and two fellows of New College. 
By the ordinance of 1857 the boy must be over eight and under fourteen years 
of age, with aptitude for study. No inquiry is made as to pecuniary circum- 
stances. Until 1854 the electors nominated the scholars without a competitive 
examination; in that year the system was exchanged for open competition. 
Eton, which owes so large a debt to Winchester, set her in return the example 
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of this great and beneficial change, which is clearly agreeable to the spirit, and 
not at variance with the letter, of the statutes of both colleges. The Bishop of 
Winchester, who was on intimate terms with Dr. Hawtrey, (Eton,) and had 
heard from him of its success, proposed of his own accord the introduction of it, 
and it was carried into effect against the expressed opinion of the head-master; 
“T feared,” writes Dr. Moberly,— 

That we should be liable to have boys brought in among us of whose char- 
acter and connections we had no assurance, and who might prove to be very 
undesirable members of our community, and I wished that in our elections (a 
thing which I still think much to be desired in the competitions of older candi- 
dates for public positions) a scheme might be devised to combine the advan- 
tages of a very real competition with the responsibility of nomination. But I 
am bound to acknowledge that with us the change has been unmixedly bene- 
ficial. The candidates are very young, and we find that we have the best of 
securities for the character and connections of such young boys, when we find 
them capable, from ten to fourteen years old, of winning such a race on such 
subjects. It is not in ill-conducted families that little fellows of that age learn 
their grammars so well, or know how to write Latin verses. Let me offer my 
testimony without reserve. The open elections have been excellently success- 
fui. In point of ability, good conduct, and general promise, we have lost noth- 
ing, and we have gained much. We do not know what it is to have a thor- 
oughly stupid boy a scholar.—Letters to Sir W. Heathcote, pp. 5, 6. 

The whole school has reaped great benefit from it. “Ofold we had a small 
connection and a considerable narrowness in the system altogether. We were 
comparatively poor in boys. This open competition brings boys of all abilities, 
of all families, from all parts of the country, and so spreads our connection very 
widely.” 

In 1857 the system of open competition was rendered obligatory on the col- 
lege by an ordinance of the Oxford University Commission, which had been 
appointed by act of Parliament in 1854. 

It is the custom to give previous notice of every election in the “Times,” and 
to send circulars conveying further information to every person who makes in- 
Quiries on the subject. 

The “children,”* as they were formerly called, still eat their dinners on little 
trenchers of wood, which they would be unwilling to exchange for plates, and 
sleep in the six chambers originally allotted to them, (to which, however, the 
ancient school-room has since been added as a seventh,) on oaken bedsteads 
more than two centuries old. Until the sixteenth century they slept on bun- 
dles of straw, and their chambers were unfloored; the bedsteads and flooring 
were the gifts of a famous Wykehamist, Dean Fleshmonger. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century a scholar paid, on his entrance, for his bedding, for 
his surplice, for the making of his gown, for candles, and for his “scob” (box) 
to hold his books in school. He paid also 1s. to his predecessor for “glasse 
windowes,” and 14s. ‘‘for learning to write.” There is a visitor’s letter extant, 
dated early in the eighteenth century, which orders that bed-makers should be 
appointed for the chambers, “and the children relieved from the servile and foul 
office of making their own beds, and keeping the chambers clean.” We gather, 
however, from the warden’s evidence, that no bed-makers were in fact provided 
till lately. The choristers were previously made to perform this office. 





* “If you are a commoner you may say your prayers in your own chamber, but if you area 
child or a chorister then,” &c.—Bishop Ken’s Manual, quoted in Mackenzie Walcott’s Williom 
of Wykeham and his Colleges, p. 196. So also Christopher Johnson, (De Collegio)—“ Nomine 
eeu Pueri vociteris sive Choriste.” 
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The statutes of Winchester, like those of Eton, prohibit the master and usner, 
in the most precise and stringent terms, from “exacting, asking, or claiming” 
any payment for instruction from the scholars, their parents, or friends; the 
Eton clause was in fact a copy of the Winchester clause, with the insertion of 
words extending the privilege of free instruction to non-foundationers. It was 
nevertheless the practice at Winchester for a charge of £10 to be put into the 
bills of each scholar, for “ Masters’ gratuities,” the words “if allowed” being 
parenthetically inserted, out of respect for the statutory prohibition. Dr. God- 
dard, who was head-master for not more than seventeen years, (from 1793 to 
1810,) received the money during his tenure of office; but he felt that if not 
illegal, it was morally questionable, and after his retirement, but several years 
(Walcott says ten) before his death, he made a voluntary gift to the college of 
£25,000 stock, in trust to pay the dividends to the head and second masters 
for the time being. The head-master now receives from this source £450, and 
the second master £300. From that time no charge has been made for the in- 
struction of the scholars except in respect of modern languages. 


THE SCHOOL. 


“The School” at Winchester is composed of boys—a limited number—who 
were originally admitted as pupils, but without ¢harge to the college funds, and 
are termed commoners, They were the sons of nobles and special friends of the 
college, “ filii nobilium et valentium personarum dicti Collegii specialium amico- 
rum.” They board with the head-master, and in four other houses specially 


rented for their accommodation, and numbered in 1861, 131—to be increased 
to 200. The profits on the boarders are about £25 each. 

Government of the School—The general government of the school is vested in 
the head-master, subject to such control as is exercised over him by the warden, 
or by the warden and fellows. 

The head-master “must be sufficiently instructed in grammar, and “—) 
enced in teaching ;” and as officer of the college he is “hired and removable 
by the warden and fellows, (who also elect the second master,) and subject to 
the superintendence of the former. But as the head of the commoners he claims 
to be exempt from any interference with “the school” proper. “If you put an 
adequate man as master at the head of a school of this kind he ought to be 
supreme,” “subject to general rules laid down for his guidance, and removable 
by a body of men.” 

It is not the practice, as at Rugby and Harrow, for the head-master and as- 
sistants to meet for the discussion of matters affecting the studies of the school. 
“We are all very much together,” Dr. Moberly says, “and often talk over things 
relating to the school.” “No doubt,” he observes in his written answers, “ the 
head-master would always be anxious that the opinion of the under-masters in 
charge of classes should have great weight in these matters. Practically, in- 
deed, the under-masters, with the control and sanction of the head-master, ar- 
range these things for their classes.” And he is not sure that it would not 
have been better if on his part there had been rather more systematic 
interference. 

Emoluments of Masters —The head-master has a house large enough for his 
family and about one hundred boarders. His net income from all sources 
(boarders, entrance fee, Goddard Fund, £450) is about £3,000. The second 
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master receives about £1,500; the mathematical tutor, £210; and the college 
tutor, £200. 

Course of Study.—The course of study at Winchester is principally classical, 
but every boy in the school learns, during the whole time that he remains there, 
both arithmetic and mathematics, and one modern language, either French or 
German, at the option of his parents. 

The classical staff comprises, beside the head and second masters, a third and 
a fourth master respectively, taking classes in school, an assistant to the head- 
master, who likewise takes a class, and three composition masters, who are em- 
ployed in looking over and correcting the exercises and compositions of the 
whole school, except the upper sixth. One of these, called the “ college tutor,” 
performs this office for the scholars; the other two, called “tutors in common- 
ers,” for the commoners. The two latter are also employed to preserve order 
and discipline in the head-master’s boarding-house. 

In 1861 the arrangement of forms (or “books,” as they are called at Win- 
chester) and sub-divisions of forms was as follows:— 


Sixth Form, (08 Book.) ......2esseeeeee | Peper Division, 


Senior Part. { Senior Division. 
Junior Part. 


Filth Book, Middio Part. Junior Division. 


Senior Division. 
** ? Junior Division. 


There were no lower forms. The whole school was thus distributed into 
eight ascending divisions.* 

The distribution of classes among the masters was follows:—The first three 
divisions, numbering altogether seventy-five boys, were nominally under the 
head-master; he in fact took the first and third, numbering together fifty-six 
boys, an assistant having almost exclusive charge of the second. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth divisions, numbering eighty-five boys, were under the second 
master; the seventh and eighth (thirty-seven boys) were under the third master. 
There was at that time no fourth master. 

Boy Tutors—Private Tutors.—To each of the ten senior boys in college some 
of the juniors are assigned as pupils. It is his duty to overlook and correct a 
certain part of their exercises before they are shown up, and to help his pupils 
when they want help in their lessons. He is responsible also, in some measure, 
for their general conduct and diligence, and is the person of whom the head- 
master would make inquiries if he had reason to think that any of them were 
going on amiss. For each pupil so placed under his charge the “Boy Tutor” 
receives two guineas a year from the pupil’s parents. This practice has been 
traced to a provision in the statutes whereby the founder directs, that “to each 
scholar of his own kindred there should always be assigned, by the warden and 
head-master, one of the discreeter and more advanced scholars to superintend 
and instruct them in grammar, under the head-marter, all the time that they 
should remain in the college.” Each of these instructors was to receive for 
each pupil 6s. 8d. a year out of the funds of the college. The functions of the 
boy tutor were much circumscribed about twenty-six years ago by the appoint- 
ment of the college tutor or scholars’ composition master—a change introduced 





* In the sixteenth century there were four forms—the sixth, fifth, fourth, and “second fourth” 
(quarta secunda.)—Walcott, p. 227. 
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by the then warden on the advice of the second master, the present Bishop of 
St. Andrew's, who had been educated at Harrow, and against the opinion, 
though not against the positive dissent, of Dr. Moberly, who was then, as now, 
head-master, Formerly the boy tutor took all the compositions of his pupils; 
now he takes only a small part of them. Dr. Moberly regrets the older system, 
and thinks that much has been lost by abandoning it. “The boy tutor would 
correct mistakes of the little boys; now he makes all the blunders himself. 
Again, he dealt with the pupil as a boy; whereas the college tutor, who has 
these things to do, deals with him asa man. A boy dealing with a boy is more 
effective in that way than a man dealing with boys.” 

Private tuition, in the ordinary sense of the words, was, until lately, quite 
unknown at Winchester. At present three of the masters—the head-master’s 
assistant, the fourth master, and the mathematical master—take a few private 
pupils, scholars and commoners—perhaps twenty in all—each of whom pays £5 
for the half-year, and works with his tutor from two to three hours a week. 

Pulpiteers.—Among the peculiarities of Winchester teaching is the custom of 
assembling all the boys of the first three divisions for construing lessons in cer- 
tain authors, when some of the seniors construe first in presence of all the rest. 
Another is the practice of writing a Latin epigram, called a “vulgus,” thrice a 
week, which is thought to bring out cleverness and cultivate neatness of ex- 
pression. Another, again, is that of devoting a week, or a week and a half, 
in the summer, to what is called “standing-up.” The work of “standing-up 
week ” consists chiefly in repeating portions of Greek and Latin grammar, and 
in repeating and construing considerable quantities of Latin and Greek verse or 
prose, which the boy has been able to store up in his memory. One lesson of 
English verse is allowed to be taken up, and one of Euclid. 

History.—Neither ancient or modern history is taught in set lessons. Ques- 
tions in portions of English history, specified beforehand, are set for the half- 
yearly examinations, as well as for the Goddard Scholarship, and there is also a 
prize for an English essay on a historical subject. 

Reading and Speaking.—An annual prize is given for reading well, and during 
Easter time (six weeks in the Spring) there is speaking every Saturday by 
ehambers, and at the close there is public speaking by the twenty best, and twc 
medals are awarded. 

Arithmetic and Mathematics.—Seven or eight hours in the week are devoted 
to arithmetic and other mathematical subjects in every division of the school, 
and the marks count for about one-third of the weekly total. 

French and German.—Every boy is obliged to learn either French or Ger- 
man. In 1862 there was forty in German, The marks count for about one- 
eighth in the weekly total. There are two French masters and one German. 

Natural Science —The Oxford University Commission for Winchester College 
proposed that three of the fellowships should be filled with especial reference to 
their being able and required to teach the natural sciences. In their letter ad- 
dressed to the governing body they say:—‘‘To them it appears that good ele- 
mentary instruction in physical science is most essential in the case of many 
boys, desirable in all cases, and perfectly compatible with a first-rate classical 
education. The object might be effected without prejudice to other studies, by 
setting apart two or three hours every week for lectures in the physical sci- 
ences, by putting good elementary works on the subject into the hands of the 
boys, and by examining them on the lectures once at least in every half-year.” 
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This suggestion was formally but not heartily accepted, as the head-master (Dr. 
Moberly) declared “that except for those who have a taste and intend to pur- 
sue the physical sciences as amateurs or professionally, such instruction is 
worthless as education.” Prizes are now given, to encourage botanical excur- 
sions, for the best collection of wild flowers. 

Deviations from Regular Course.—This school has no departments. The 
head-master does not think it large enough to be divided into separate schools, 
although individual students are allowed to commute some part of the classical 
course for mathematical or other work duly testified, at the discretion of the 
master. 

System of Promotion—Examinations—Prizes.—A boy rises in this school, 
not by seniority, but by his success in incessant competition, in which every 
lesson counts for a certain numerical value, and which never pauses or termin- 
ates till he reaches the sixth form. Places are taken in every division below, 
and each boy receives for each lesson a number answering to the place he holds 
in the division at the end of the lesson. Thus, if he is twentieth from the bot- 
tom he receives twenty marks. But in mathematical and modern language 
classes the number of marks is less for the place, the maximum being the rela- 
tive value attached to these studies as compared with classics—mathematics 
being one-fourth, and French and German one-eighth. The boy’s daily record 
is called his “classicus paper,” and his promotion at the end of the half-year 
depends on the number of marks obtained, and his success in “standing-up,” 
repeating from memory the largest portions of certain specified books. 

Until lately there were no general periodical examinations, although exami- 
nations for prizes are given, the stimulus of which is felt by only the best por- 
tion of the school. 

The scholarships to New College are now eligible only on a real competitive 
examination, and open to commoners as well as collegians. They expire at 
the age of eighteen. 

Hours of Work and Play.—These have been already given. The boys prepare- 
as well as say their lessons at school, and for every lesson of an hour long an 
hour of preparation is given. The hard-working boys at Winchester contend, 
successfully with the idle boys in the games of the school. 

Monitorial System.—The earliest type of the monitorial system of the public 
schools of England is found in Winchester, and had its origin in the original: 
statutes of the founder. ‘In each of the lower chambers let there be at least 
three scholars of good character, more advanced than the rest in age, discretion, 
and knowledge, who may superintend their chamber-fellows in their studies, _ 
and oversee them diligently, and may, from time to time, certify and inform the 
warden, sub-warden, and head-master respecting their behavior and conversa-- 
tion and progress in study.” 

There were six chambers, and therefore eighteen “‘ prefects,” and the number- 
was not increased when the original school-room was turned! into a seventh 
chamber. The eighteen chamber-prefects still exist; of these, eight have power 
only in the inner quadrangle, practically only in the chambers; the remaining 
ten (plené potestate prefecti) have power every where; and five of the ten, called, 
officers, are invested also with special authority, and have charge respectively 
of the hall, school-room, library, and chapel. The prefect of hall is the chief.of. 
these five, and has large powers of general suverintendence; he is “the governor 
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of the school among the boys,” and their organ of communication with the head- 
master. All the prefects, except the five and the ten respectively, obtain their 
positions by seniority; the five officers are chosen by the warden, with the ad- 
vice of the head-master, with reference to their character and power of influ- 
encing their school-fellows. All are invested with authority by the warden in 
a traditional and appropriate form of words, (prazficio te sociis concameralibus— 
praficio te aule, &c.) They are empowered to punish corporally. It is not the 
practice for them to set impositions. 

Dr. Moberly deems it of “ vital importance,” as substituting a responsible au- 
thority, bestowed according to character and progress in the school, for the irre- 
sponsible power of mere size and strength; as providing for the maintenance of 
discipline without espionage; as a safeguard against bullying; and as accustom- 
ing boys to exercise over others a control checked by usage and opinion. He 
admits, at the same time, that it requires careful watching; that it might be- 
come.extremely mischievous were the prefects themselves to be ill-conducted 
or disorderly ; and that it is necessary, to prevent this, that the boys should be 
well-trained, the masters watchful, and the right of appeal to the head-master 
(though seldom used) kept always open. Mr. Fearon’s experience is, that it 
works well, and he does not remember any instance of its having been abused. 
Mr. Thresher, who was a commoner, agrees in this opinion. It is submitted to 
cheerfully; and if it is not a perfect safeguard against bullying and some of the 
minor offenses which it would be deemed the prefect’s duty to punish, we be- 
lieve that it serves its intended purposes to a very considerable degree, that there 
is little bullying, and that the general tone of opinion and conduct is sound. 

Fagging.—The system of fagging among the scholars is connected with that 
of government,by prefects. The eighteen prefects, and they only, have power 
to fag; all the scholars who are not prefects are, strictly speaking, liable to be 
fagged, but the burden falls chiefly on those most recently elected, whatever 
may be their position in the school. The system is somewhat complicated. A 
boy may be “valet” to one prefect, whom he waits on in his chamber; “ break- 
fast fag” to another, whom he attends at tea—not at breakfast—in hall; and 
liable also.to be sent on errands, and to be obliged to field at cricket, at the 
bidding of any prefect who may happen to want thoseservices. This would or- 
dinarily be.the case with a boy who was not one of the seven juniors, but was 
just-above them. If he were one of the seven juniors, he would be general fag 
(instead of “valet”) in his own chamber. The fagging in college is on a differ- 
ent principle.from the fagging in commoners, the one depending on length of 
standing in college, the other on position in the school; a boy who, being a 
commoner, is elected a scholar, may have to go through a second period of 
servitude, after having already served his time, a prospect which might well 
deter a clever boy from standing for college. 

Punishments.—The chief punishments at Winchester, as elsewhere, are flog- 
ging and impositions. The practice of giving impositions to be written out is, 
however, adopted more sparingly, and the better alternative of setting them to 
be learnt by heart more frequently, than in some other schools. Flogging, which 
is administered publicly (as a general rule) and by the head and second masters 
only, has greatly diminished in frequency. ‘‘ When I was here,” says Dr. Mo- 
berly, “in my boy-time, there was a very large number of boys flogged, and no- 
body cared about it.” “I have known twenty in a day, and all for slight offenses. 
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Sometimes boys did not answer to their names in time. Now we punish in this 
way very rarely. There are now,” he adds, ‘from ten to twenty floggings in a 
year, perhaps in some yearsa few more. The diminution has had a good effect.” 

Chapel Service.—The boys go to chapel every morning for a short service, 
which consists of a part of the Liturgy with chanting. It omits, however, both 
the Psalms and the iessons for the day, and in this respect Dr. Moberly desires 
some alteration. On Sundays there are two choral services in chapel, at 8 
A. M. and 5 P. M., and the boys also go once to the cathedral, where they have 
the Litany, the Communion Service, and asermon. The late warden introduced 
the practice of having a sermon also at the chapel service on Sunday evenings, 
and the present warden has continued it, and has arranged a cycle of preachers 
to share the duty with himself. 

Dr. Moberly prepares the oldest boys with great care for confirmation, reads 
the Greek Testament for a half-hour every morning With the highest three di- 
visions, and gives catechetical teaching on Monday mornings to the boys who 
have not been confirmed, and has a daily Bible reading with the fourth form, 
and prayers were always said at 9 o’clock in the evening before going to bed. 

Commoners’ Boarding-Houses.—The charge for each boy in the head-master’s 
house is £84, in the other boarding-houses £105. This includes all the school 
charges. German and drawing are the only extras, and are paid for as such by 
those who learn them. The £105 includes also medical attendance. Dr. Mo- 
berly states, that including traveling money, pocket money, and tradesmen’s 
bills, the total expenses of a boy boarding in his house average about £115 a 
year. Every new boy in the head-master’s house pays £11 18s. 6d. for entrance 
fees. 

Out of the £105 charged for each of the other boarders, £26 9s. 6d. is paid 
to the staff, including £10 10s. to the head-master, and leaving a balance of 
£78 10s. 6d. The boarding master has likewise paid on the entrance of each 
new boy £6 11s., which has been divided in certain proportions among the 
head, second, and third masters. The estimated profits on each boy were nearly 
£23, after payment of house rent and repairs, servants’ food and wages, and 
two guineas for medical attendance on the boys. 

Of the three boarding-houses now open in addition to the head-master’s, two 
are kept by assistant masters, the third by a gentleman who was formerly a 
“Tutor in Commmoners,” but now has no educational duties beyond superin- 
tending the work of the boys in his house. 

The boys sleep five or six in a room, and do not use their bedrooms during 
the daytime. The twenty seniors in the head-master’s house have little private 
studies; the others, when they are not in school, sit in a common hall, where 
each has his “toy” or cupboard. With the scholars it is otherwise; they sit in 
their chambers after six in the evening. The want of privacy is probably less 
felt at Winchester, from the fact that the lessons are prepared as well as said in 
school. 

Resulis —Of the undergraduates at Oxford in Michelmas term, 1861, sixty 
had been educated at Winchester; of those at Cambridge, two. The average 
number of the boys leaving Winchester of late years who have gone to the 
Universities we compute to be about seventeen a year, and the average propor- 
tion to be about forty-three per cent. Of those who left Winchester in the year 
which ended at the summer holidays, 1862, the proportion who went to the 
Universities was forty-one per cent. 
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Within the ten years ending in 1861, Winchester obtained at Oxford in the 
final examinations, seven classical “ Firsts,” one mathematical and two in law 
and modern history; in Moderations, thirteen classical and two mathematical 
“ Firsts;” one Craven scholarship, one Latin verse and three Latin essay prizes, 
and several prizes for English essays, with other distinctions. We have no re- 
turn of honors gained at Cambridge, and the number of boys who go thither is 
probably too small to supply material for a return. 

Of the nine Winchester boys who were candidates for commissions in the 
army, or admission to Sandhurst and Woolwich, in the course of three years, 
four failed, and five passed. 

Recommendations.—All the general recommendations made by the Commis- 
sioners in their report, are applicable to Winchester with the single exception 
of XXIV. Among the special recommendations are, “that the warden shall be 
elected by the governing body, shall reside at Winchester, and not be necessa- 
rily a graduate of the school, but educated at Oxford and Cambridge, with a 
salary of £1,700, and a house.” 

“That the advertisements respecting the elections to scholarships and exhibi- 
tions should afford information respecting the limits of age, the subjects of ex- 
amination, the value of the scholarships or exhibitions, and, as far as possible, 
the number of vacancies; and that such advertisements should be inserted in 
the newspapers three months at least before the day of election. 

That the exhibitions should be awarded by competitive examination, open to 
both scholars and commoners. 

That natural science should be open to all. 

That the promotion of the boys from division to division should not depend 
wholly, as it has hitherto done, upon the marks gained for class-work and com- 
positions during the half year, but should depend also in part upon their per- 
formances in a special competitive examination occurring once at least in the 
year. 

That a larger amount of translation from English into Latin and Greek verse 
and prose should be introduced; that the amount or original composition in 
these two languages should be diminished; and that some part of the original 
composition in them should be exchanged for translations from Greek and Latin 
into English, both oral translation (as distinct from construing) and written, and 
that in estimating the merit of such translations, due regard should be paid to 
the correctness and purity of the English. 

That English composition should be cultivated in the junior division of the 
sixth form. 

That the practice of learning by heart passages from Latin and English au- 
thors should be introduced in the sixth form. 

That arrangements should be made by which the scholars under the sixth 
form, instead of being left almost wholly to themselves after six in the evening, 
should prepare their lessons for the next day in the presence of a tutor or mas- 
ter, as is now the practice in commoners.” 

















IX. EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


DRAWN FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Las EscuEtas, BASE DE LA PROSPENDAD I DE LA REPUBLICA DE LOS Erabos 
Unww0s; Informe al Ministro de Instruccion publica de la Republica Argen- 
tina, pasado de D. F. Sarmiento, Plenopotenciario i Enviado extraordinario 
cerca de los Gobiernos de Chile, Peru, i Etados Unidos. New York, 1866. 
Schools the Basis of the Prosperity of the Republic of the United States; a 
Report to the Minister of Public Instruction (Dr. Don Eduardo Costa) of the 
Argentine Republic, drawn up by D. F. Sarmiento, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy extraordinary to the Governments of Chili, Peru, and the United 
States. New York, 1866. 

Our Minister Plenipotentiary from the Argentine Republic makes his mission 
no sinecure, for he employs his time in useful labors for the elevation of his 
countrymen, through education, all whose improvements he watches and seizes 
upon with the greatest enthusiasm, to transmit them in some form to that wide 
field of labor, the rising Republics of South America. The present work de- 
scribes the condition of our more favored land in contrast with those regions 
which have been victimized by imperial and ecclesiastical power. One is 
tempted to exclaim that better would it have been for those unhappy countries 
to remain another century, or many centuries, under their former circumstances, 
than to be civilized or christianized at such terrible expense; but “God dis- 
poses,” though man proposes, and such having been their sad introduction te 
the benefits of Christian and civilized culture, we must humbly learn the lesson 
which is always taught by the fearful consequences of wrong-doing. Mr. Sar- 
miento is a man of broad views and experimental philosophy. His life has been 
a very checkered and varied one. He is cosmopolitan. He can stand aside 
and look upon his own country as posterity alone can generally look upon what 
is passing at the present time. This extraordinary power, which is not merely 
gained by circumstances, but partly from a highly gifted nature, enables him to 
do that for his country which perhaps no other man in it is capable of doing; 
and the more his countrymen put themselves under his leadership, morally, in- 
tellectually, politically, the sooner they will emerge from the sea of evils in 
which they are now plunged, but from which, chiefiy-by his assistance, they oc- 
casionally lift their heads. The perusal of this work will amply justify these 
remarks. 

It consists of alternate translations from educational addresses of our most 
eminent men, and chapters upon the condition of South America, the Argentine 
Republic especially, in reference to the subject of education, The first article is 
a letter to Don Eduardo Costa, the present Minister of Instruction in the Re- 
public, in which he vividly depicts the state of things here, contrasting them 
with that of his own country, yet doing ample justice to the efforts already 
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made there. These efforts are evidently due, one might say wholly due, to his 
own exertions and persevering labors for thirty years. He appeals eloquently 
for appropriations of money for the object, and contrasts the grants already made 
with the enormous sums that are appropriated yearly for material improvement, 
railroads, suppression of Indian invasions, &c. 

A “Confidential Note to the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the South American 
Congress in Lima” is an appeal to them to join in the great educational move- 
ment he is endeavoring to initiate, and an offer of his services while in the 
United States to aid them all. 

He then gives the plan of Barnard’s Journal of Education as a model for a 
similar work, which is followed by an “Introduction upon the New Career 
marked out for South America.” He says:— 

A young mathematician, feeling the strength of his powers, once asked Arago 
“what he could do to be useful to science?” The sage answered, “There re- 
mains one astronomical problem in the heavens to be resolved—the pertuba- 
tions of Uranus. Devote yourself to the search for a hypothetical planet, and 
if you fix it by calculation, science will have taken a great step.” The name 
of that youth, Leverrier, is invested with the splendors of immortality, and Nep- 
tune is the planet that he found in the depths of space. Who shall explain the 
aberrations of South America, whose disorderly movements make it a by-word 
in the world’s mouth, even to the point of denying those Republics a place as 
fixed bodies in the universe of nations, and desiring that they may be absorbed, 
one by one, into those already recognized ? 

Painful and humiliating would be the task of reproducing the hopes, the dis- 
gust, the contempt, with which the press of Europe and the United States have 
noticed, from time to time, though inadequately, and without fully comprehending 
the subject, the fresh and ever renewed disorders of those numerous revolutions, 
those apparently civil wars; complications which from one-half century to 
another have wearied the most indulgent public expectation, and converted into 
disfavor in many, into hostility in others, the sentiment which induced Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Monroe to interpose their mediation when it was proposed to 
suffocate these risiug Republics in their cradle! 

Yet there has been a law in these revolutions, obscured and even obliterated 
as it has often been by local passions and invasions of barbarism. From time 
to time noble men have risen out of those seas of anarchy and misrule who have 
fed the fire in more timid hearts, and roused up resistance to the moral and 
physical tyrannies which proved too strong for them in the end; for where such 
various barbaric influences are at the same time working, and the barbarism of 
ecclesiastical power is no less demoralizing than that of savage life, the mar- 
shalling of all the forces of good, moral, intellectual, and political, guided by the 
clearest wisdom, and based upon the profoundest culture, are requisite to make 
even temporary headway. But the martyrs who have fallen in those bootless 
attempts to evoke order out of chaos, did not die in vain. The time has come 
when they can be seen far enough in the distance to be comprehended and ap- 
preciated, and a man has arisen in that hemisphere at last who can evoke, by 
the memory of their names and deeds, added to his own inherent power, the 
aid of the world to his noble cause. Senor Sarmiento proves, by this work 
which he has just issued, the cosmopolitan spirit with which he can overlook 
the whole subject, and has found the keystone by which the whole edifice of 
the nation can be made permanent. In this Introduction, which can not be 
appreciated by any description, he sketches very powerfully the effect of im- 
provements in education here, and shows how they can be applied there, now 
the Argentine Republic is consolidated into a nation, in spite of the sad wat 
which just now devastates its borders and devours its resources. 
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The sketch of the Hon. Horace Mann by Mr. Livingstone is translatefl entire, 
closing with some details from the late memoir. Senor Sarmiento made Mr. 
Mann’s acquaintance in 1846, when on an educational mission from the govern- 
ment of Chili, and considers himself much indebted to him for information, for 
sympathy, for inspiration, and for the determining of his subsequent career in 
life. But his modesty always makes his own part in the great work he has 
performed for his own country subordinate to the influence and aid of others. 
Mr. Mann recognized in him an efficient co-laborer in the great work of the 
world, and though able to assist him by docuntents and by experience, he saw 
that the young stranger needed no outward stimulus of enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation of his work. He had already established and carried through a course 
of normal school instruction in Chili under every disadvantage which the dis- 
tracted and backward condition of a South American republic could interpose, 
and came abroad rather to strengthen his cause in the eyes of his countrymen 
than in his own, which had long been open to the importance and significance 
of the subject of education for the whole people. 

His notice of the inauguration of the statue of Mr. Mann, found elsewhere in 
this volume, is very touching. He has described the scene and rendered into 
Spanish all the words uttered on that occasion, and thus describes his own 
subsequent visit to the spot :— 

In front of the State House in Boston, on a green declivity ornamented by 
two enormous vases of bronze, stand the statues of Webster, the celebrated 
orator, and of Horace Mann, the St. Paul of another, more efficacious, and direct 
application of evangelical doctrine to the happiness and morality of man, to the 
greatness of States, to the dignity and elevation of the human race. 

It is not every day that one finds himself at the foot of the statue of a man 
with whom he has had intercourse in life, and whom he could call friend and 
perhaps co-laborer in the same field, nourished by the same ideas, though reaping 
different harvests according as those fields had been already tilled or were still 
uncultivated. That fixedness of the countenance which yet is not death; that 
expression of mental serenity which the artist impresses upon it; that loss 
which one does not realize because the perishing materials have been laid aside 
and the whole invested in the eternity of bronze; those features which we rec- 
ognize, the lips from which the affectionate greeting is not heard, cause emo- 
tions which it is impossible to describe. I was tempted to salute him, to clasp 
my hands, to smile apon him, to ask him if he remembered the traveler whom 
he etertained at West Newton in 1846, and to whom he afterward wrote in 


Chili upon educational subjects. 
He adds elsewhere :— 


The intrinsic value of the reports of Mr. Mann and of those writings of his 
which form a true body of doctrine, has led to a proposal to put them to the 
press to satisfy the demand for them, all the more now that the public is in pos- 
session of the results of his labors. If I may be allowed to give any counsel to 
the South American governments, it would be to purchase as great a number 
as possible of the volumes of this work, and distribute them in every city and 
village, that perhaps to-day, perhaps another day, some philanthropic heart, 
fired by their perusal, may find inspiration, ideas, and methods to do good in 
that useful, enduring, and transcendent form in which he labored. 


The life of Mr. Mann is followed, in the second part of “ Las Escuelas,” by an 
account of visits in this country to various educational institutes and public 
occasions; by many translations of public addresses, of Ex-Governor Wash- 
burne, of Governor Andrew, and of the Rev. Erastus Otis Haven, President of 
the University of Michigan; by some addresses of his own, one of which is a 
lecture to school-masters which he delivered long since in Chili, and which he 





. 
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insertsshere because of the singular coincidence of its views with those of Presé 
dent Haven, just delivered. 

Then comes a short sketch of his visits to different places in the United 
States, in which he takes occasion to draw pictures of manners and society, and 
the effects of universally diffused education, for the benefit of his countrymen. 
We often feel ourselves how inadequate all means in operation yet are for this 
end; but when we compare the two countries, and think of those societies in 
which the peasant is already incorporated into the body politic without even 
changing his native costume into that of civilized nations, (and this is a fitting 
type of the state of manners thus incorporated,) we can see how it must strike 
a traveler like himself, to behold the general refinement and elevation of a pop- 
ulation which holds the key to all culture by the mere fact that all its members 
can read and write. Senor Sarmiento describes ‘to us regions abounding in 
wealth and material prosperity, even cities, where but half a dozen women know 
how to read! where even in the schools there is not a book, except perhaps some 
catechism, but where the pupils learn to embroider, to repeat a few words after 
the teacher, to wear their clothes becomingly, in short, to pass the time under 
the eye of some duenna who can keep them out of mischief. 

Mr. Sarmiento’s visits to the meetings of the educational commissions for the 
instruction of the colored people, and his description of their schools, is very in- 
teresting. The Argentine Republic freed their slaves and gave them the fran- 
chise when they fought their own war of independence, so that it stands head 
and shoulders above us in that respect. Now he wishes it to emulate us on 
the educational point. He describes also the formation of sanitary commissions 
in imitation of ours for the relief of their soldiers. The Republic was taken un- 
awares and without a soldier by the Paraguayan invasion—quite as unprepared 
as we were for the southern rebellion. 

Libraries is another topic treated in ‘‘Las Escuelas.” With some playfulness, 
though upon a subject he considers deeply momentous, he says :— 

Not many years since, Mr. Horace Mann, after an investigation upon the 
subject made in the State of Massachusetts, made the disconsolate and alarming 
discovery that in that State of perhaps a million inhabitants, there were but three 
hundred and seventy libraries within reach of all its citizens. It is curious to a 
South American to observe the start of surprise, to hear the cry to heaven on 
the discovery of such benightment in his country; to read his appeals to his 
countrymen, conjuring them to put an end to such a calamitous state of things, 
in such eloquent words as we will give from his reports if we can lay our hands 
upon them, but which we have often described elsewhere. But three hundred 
and seventy libraries! What misfortune! It is like the bankers who cry, 
when negotiations are proposed to them, “It would not leave us a poor mil- 
lion!” It is said of a young French princess, that when she heard the people 
were clamoring because of their hunger, while Henry IV was besieging his 
good city of Paris, she exclaimed, “I would eat bread and cheese!” so little did 
she know of the pains of poverty. Three hundred and seventy libraries would 
make the glory of South America, with twenty million inhabitants and a world 
for an abiding place. There are not, I know, in such a vast extent of country 
and in so me 4 cities, I do not say three speed ; doubt if there are thirty! 
Ican * * * * count them on my fi 

In the year 1854, if I remember aright, there in Chili a book enti- 
‘tled “Popular Libraries—Modern Discoveries." It contained an extract from 
the first book of Figuier upon the history of gas; of illumination; of the anzs- 
thesia produced by chloroform; of the discovery of the planet N eptune by Le- 
verrier; of the daguerreotype; of the telegraph; all which were then the great- 
est novelties of the sciences applied to industry and human wants. Perhaps the 
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President of the Republic read for the first time in that book of difficulties con- 
quered, related as if it were a novel, and of the invention and adoption of those 
same improvements which he has since labored to introduce into his own coun- 

Such was the book of the epoch, and Figuier continued thus to put the 
public in possession of useful knowledge, until it has formed a branch of litera- 
ture. His last illustrated works are “ The World before the Flood,” “The Sea 
and the Earth,” the first of which popularized geology, the last, natural phe- 
nomena in general. 

The government of Chili did not adopt the book which was offered as a 
model for popular libraries, and the author of the idea paid dear for his attempt.* 
They however organized libraries and have supported them to this day, but I 
fear with little adequate selection of books, and little codperation and interest on 
the part of the benevolent. 


Indeed, the people of South America read very little; where they do read, it is 
the novels of Dumas and other exciting novelists. Senor Sarmiento calls down 
anathemas upon the writers of bad novels. But he makes a curious calculation 
of the advantages of reading even such books as the “ Mysteries of Paris.” 


Let us calculate. Let us imagine a million of the inhabitants of South Amer- 
ica reading, at one time, with eagerness and absorption, the execrable “Myste- 
ries of Paris,” an employment which occupies the leisure hours of say fifteen 
days. What unimagined horrors are passing through their dilated imagina- 
tions! what crimes, what maladies, scarcely diluted by what sublime virtues! 
what depravity! and yet what benefit! For fifteen days a million of human 
beings have remained seated, withdrawn from the frictions of real life, from the 
excitements of passion, from the provocatives to anger! Fifteen millions of 
mortal sins have been uncommitted, and fifteen times fifteen venial ones. 
Ten homicides at least have been subtracted from the terrible catalogue of hu- 
man crime, and I leave the charitable reader to calculate the other delinquencies, 
failings, and offenses which correspond to a million human beings in fifteen 


days. One among a thousand I will specify. How many sums of money 
would have changed hands in gambling, in search of that same excitement 
which the novel gives? 


When Mr. Sarmiento sent home a large edition of his life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, he promised, in his introduction, to furnish it in unlimited quantities, if 
they would read it. He would compass heaven and earth to interest his coun- 
trymen, especially his countrywomen, in any useful reading. During his useful 
life he has labored for this end. He has now, by his influence in the various 
positions he has occupied, and he has ranged through all, from the humble 
schoolmaster to chief of the department of schools, senator, governor, all but 
president, which it is strange his countrymen do not make him, to furnish all 
the means of education. He has dotted the country with splendid school-houses, 
magnificently furnished with every appliance, and now these stand with open 
doors inviting the inspired teachers to enter and commence the great work of 
regenerating a nation. He has translated text-books, poured them into the 
country, supplicated, almost commanded the ruling powers to make the cause a 
national one, THE national one; consecrated buildings as the monumental ar- 
chitecture of the land, and by such appeals as this book, made to the people 
themselves, has stormed the nation’s gates for a hearing. 

In the province of San Juan, which took the precedence even of Buenos Ayres 
in the matter of public education, Senor Sarmiento has built, on the ruins of an 
ancient temple, the most splendid school edifice in the country, capable of hold- 
ing 1,700 pupils. While governor of that province, he so enlisted the enthusiasm 


— 





* The author of the book was Senor Sarmiento himself. 
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and codperation of his fellow-citizens, that the requisite funds were furnished, 
partly from purses able to disburse it, but chiefly by the work of his country- 
women sold at fairs, the contributions in kind of farmers, &c. A letter from 
his successor, Governor Rajo, giving a charming account of the three days’ 
fiesta on the occasion of the dedication of the building, which took place 
after Senor Sarmiento left the country, is given in full in “Zas Escuelas,” and 
must have cheered the great heart that had nursed the hope of founding such 
an institution on that spot ever since he was fifteen years old, a clerk in a little 
store on the opposite corner. Since that time he had resided in various lands, 
been an exile from his own country, driven out of another by persecution be- 
cause of his efforts to elevate the people, (who had always appreciated him,) 
never residing more than five years in one spot; he had passed through almost 
all the importe.at posts a man can fill in society, had contributed not only to the 
educational advancement of his various places of residence, but been the most 
efficient man in legislation, the most long-suffering and sturdy resister of mo- 
nopolies and oppressions, never flattering those in power, but like the Polish 
noble in the diet, with his hand on the door-lock had shouted his veto and then 
escaped to be ready for the next occasion with his gentle or his shouted protest, 
according as the case might require; he had laid the corner-stone of many iden- 
tical interests in many different spheres of action; he had written more than a 
hundred volumes upon the most important subjects, founded a dozen newspapers 
and periodicals, and been their chief contributor also. He now has the salis- 
faction of seeing his own province, an oasis of luxuriance and beauty in the 
midst of a desert at the foot of the Andes, taking the foremost step in the edu- 
cation of the whole people. His principle has always been that the primary edu- 
cation is the most important. ] 

A detailed sketch of his life and labors will soon be furnished for this Journal, 
to take its place among the biographies of American educational men. 

“Las Escuelas” closes with a description of various educational societies 
formed in the province of San Juan under his auspices, with a discourse he 
pronounced before the Historical Society of Rhode Island, and a correspondence 
with his government regarding a subscription for the Hon. Horace Mann's 
works, and Dr. Gould’s plan of erecting an observatory at Cordova, for the pur- 
pose of adding the catalogue of Southern stars to those already observed. The 
volume is probably destined to produce an educational revolution in South 
America. 











X. COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


COMMUNICATION TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE VISITORS AND GOV- 
ERNORS ON THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF 8ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


Submitted June 28th, 1866. 


ArTER a careful study of the past condition and present resources 
of the college, and with such knowledge as I have been able to obtain 
concerning the educational wants of Maryland with a view of placing 
St. John’s College in a position to meet those wants, and to contribute 
with similar institutions within and without the state to the liberal 
and higher education of American youth, I submit the following PLAN 
OF RE-ORGANIZATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 


I. GROUNDS, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT. 


1. The spacious and beautiful grounds belonging to the college should 
be not only properly protected, but made still more attractive, and di- 
rectly serviceable for their appropriate uses—the health and physical 
enjoyment, as well as the moral and zsthetic purposes of all connected 
with the institution—by being at once securely enclosed with a fence 
and hedge of osage orange, or a belt of trees and shrubbery; and the 
entire area thus enclosed should be artistically treated in reference to 
preservation, ornamentation, and use. 

The wear and tear caused by years of unregulated surface-drainage 
should be at once stopped by properly constructed rain-channels, and 
the unsightly ravines be converted into beautiful turf-slopes, or screened 
by blossoming shrubs. The gentle elevations which overlook the 
creek and river, and the undulating water- in, should be planted 
—in groups or singly—with every variety of Maryland trees, and 
traversed with winding walks. Underdrained and level spaces should 
‘be left for quoits, ball-playing, and other athletic sports, while thick, 
soft green-sward, on which the eye loves to repose, should be cultivated 
as rapidly as possible. Ido not recommend any large appropriation 
at once for these purposes, and the expenditure for this year need not 
go beyond the enclosure of the grounds, and a well-devised plan for 
future improvements by a landscape gardener. A well executed plot 
for the improvement of the grounds would greatly help the desire, 
and secure the means for its execution. 
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In connection with the improvement of the grounds, reference s 
should: be had to the erection of a suitable structure for gymnastic my 
and sheltered exercises in wet and inclement weather, and for a boat h 
and bath-house in one of the indentures of the creek. g 

2. The spacious college buildings require for their protection and » 
use not only the repairs which are now going on, but very extensive ¢ 
improvements to make the large expenditure which has already been " 
incurred in their construction truly accomplish the purposes intended. . 

All the rooms designed for the occupancy of the students should be ‘ 
plainly and substantially furnished, and all class and lecture-rooms 


should be not only appropriately equipped, but systematically warmed 
and ventilated, and health, neatness, comfort and economy will be 
consulted by extending the same system to the dormitories of the 
students and the residences of the professors. For the use of these 
improvements and for all special damage hereafter by individuals, or 
by classes, a suitable charge can be made in the term-bills. One of 
the large buildings, designed to accommodate such students as from 
age require domestic supervision, should be properly equipped for 
household purposes. In the same building, arrangements can be made 
for a refectory or restaurant, at which such students as choose may, 
singly or in clubs, obtain wholesome meals at prices varying with the 
quality, but in all cases as near the actual cost as possible. 

3. The laboratories for Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Physics—if 
these important departments of science are to be taught properly, es- 
pecially in respect to their applications to the arts—need not so much 
renovation as re-construction and equipment on a larger scale. The 
appropriation for these purposes need not be large at any one time, 
but they should be made from year to year as the progress of the 
classes require, on a well-considered plan, after an examination of the 
most recently constructed and well furnished laboratories in our best 
colleges and scientific schools. 

4. The library contains many books highly valuable to a special 
class of readers, but it is greatly deficient in dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias, manuals of reference, and standard treatises in classical philol- 
ogy, and recent discoveries in physical science and the industrial arts. 
Professors worthy of their positions, before they accept the same, must 
be assured that the library will be furnished with such publications as 
will keep them up with the literature of their several departments. 
Should the course of instruction be extended as hereinafter proposed, 
in aid of the more liberal culture of young men destined for commer- 
cial pursuits, so as to embrace for each student a thorough study of 
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the English and one or more of the principal modern languages—Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or Italian—a study as thorough and compre- 
hensive as is now provided in the best American colleges for the lan- 
guage, literature and history of either ancient Greece or Rome, it will 
be necessary to make a judicious selection of standard works in the 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian languages, as well as in our 
own, so as to make these languages not only subjects of philological 
study, but the means of obtaining information respecting the history, 
the science, the arts, the literature, the agriculture, and all the indus- 
trial resources of their countries. Under all circumstances, a well se- 
lected consultation library is an indispensable help in the work of col- 
lege instruction, and to know what to read and how to read is not only 
the best evidence, but the surest path of a truly liberal education. 

In immmediate connection with the library, and especially with the 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and books of reference generally, I rec- 
ommend the establishment of a reading-room, which shall be accessi- 
ble under prescribed rules at certain hours, every day, to the students. 
To know how to use books for settling doubts, and gratifying an 
awakened desire to know, as well as for pursuing investigations be- 
yond the elementary text-books, will be, I trust, a special object of 
inculcation by each professor, and will certainly receive special treat- 
ment from the Professor of Education. 


Il. SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION. 

The scheme of instruction provided for a state institution, whose 
object is so high and comprehensive as is set forth in the preamble of 
the Charter of St. John’s College, viz.: “The liberal education of 
youth in the principles of virtue, science, and useful literature, in or- 
der to train up a succession of able and honest men for discharging 
the various offices and duties of life, both civil and religious, with use- 
fulness and reputation,” should embrace such an extension of the studies 
and discipline begun in the eiementary school, public or private, as to 
qualify the youth who may resort here for a liberal education, to share 
and direct the agricultural, mercantile, manufacturing, mechanical, 
mining, commercial and educaticnal operations of the state, as well as 
those which are ordinarily designated as professional. Subjects, not 
heretofore recognized as independent or associated branches of aca- 
demical instruction, but the acquisition of which, rightly made, is at 
once disciplinary and useful, must be introduced and thoroughly taught 
by competent professors, if the young men who inherit the landed 
. Property and succeed to the management of large business transactions 
on their own account, or as agents and officers of great business cor- 
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porations, are to be qualified here by mental discipline, useful knowl- 
edge, and he power of future self-instruction, “to discharge their va- 
rious duties and offices with usefulness and reputation.” My own con- 
viction is, that the Public High School, and the next higher grade of 
school, known as the College, should give a liberal as well as practical 
education (in its aims, subjects, and processes,) to a much larger num- 
ber of the business-men of the community than they have yet suc- 
ceeded in doing. 
I. Principles of Education and Religion, with their Applications to Meth- 
ods of Study, Formation of Character, ani the Conduct of Life. 

This department, to which will be assigned for the present, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, and Logic, will include— 

1. Informal and occasional suggestions to individuals and to classes 
on the subject of personal habits, and the laws and methods of study. 

2. Formal instruction in the history, principles and methods of ed- 
ucation; the classification, instruction, and discipline of schools of dif- 
ferent grades; and the organization and administration of systems of 
public education—designed not only for those members of the college 
who propose to make teaching their business, but as indispensable in 
this country, where men of liberal culture are constantly called on to 
advise or act in the establishment and management of institutions of 


learning, and the education of children. P 

8. Instruction in the evidences and principles of natural and re- 
vealed religion. 

4. Helps to the formation of moral and religious character and 
habits in harmony with the expressed wishes of parents and guardians. 

5. Instruction by text-books, essays, discussions, and lectures on 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and Logic. 


II. Physical Culture. - 

In addition to formal instruction by text-books and lectures on 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, including under the latter full 
exposition of the laws and conditions of public as well as of individ- 
ual wellbeing, special and systematic attention will be given to the 
physical training and personal habits of students. The professor of 
this department will give regular instruction in a system of gymnas- 
ties adapted to the age and strength of each individual, even f the 
whole body of students shall be put into military organization and 
subjected to regular military drill and movements. But aside from 
this systematic treatment for the promotion of physical culture, the 
Professor of Education will be required to give to all the students, 


and especially to all new comers, familiar practical lectures on the © 
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laws of health and study—on Air, Sleep, Exercise, Diet and Recrea- 
tion. Every possible encouragement should be given not only to free 
out-door sports, but every possible precaution taken against the forma- 
tion of unhealthy and slovenly habits. The office of this professorship 
is deemed of primary importance to the success of every other depart- 
ment of the institution, and the various improvements recommended 
under the head of Buildings and Grounds—the proper ventilation and 
warming of dormitories, class and lecture-rooms, as well as provision 
for bathing, swimming, boating, and ball-playing, and for varied in- 
door and out-door exercises and recreations appropriate to different 
ages, and to different conditions of the weather, and to different sea- 
sons of the year—all have a direct bearing on this department. 
III. English Language. 

This department will embrace a thorough study of the history and 
philological principles of our Language, and a critical examination of 
its Literature as embodied in the writings of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Bunyan, Milton, Burke, and other standard authors, and will include 
Vocal Culture, Composition, and Rhetoric. The study of the English 
Language should be made obligatory on every student—should be 
commenced early and continued through his entire connection with 
the college. 

IV. Mathematics, Physics, and Astronomy. 

This department should as early as practicable be distributed into 
at least three professorships, and include the practical application of 
these sciences to Commercial Computation, Mensuration, Surveying, 
Leveling, Engineering, Navigation, Architecture and Building, Ma- 
chinery and Motors. 

V. Chemistry and Chemical Technology. 

Instruction will be given by text-books, lectures, and laboratory 
practice, and the students will be required to explain the processes 
and results of their own manipulations. 


VI. Natural Science. 

Beginning with a single resident professor and with the youngest 
students as to the cultivation of their observing faculties, as well as 
an understanding of familiar phenomena, and for giving variety to the 
study of numbers and language, this department, including Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, can be extended so as to give to 
such students as have the taste and the leisure, by special lectures, 
opportunities for the mastery of one or more of these sciences, with 
their applications in Agriculture, Mining, and the Arts, and to all, the 
latest generalizations in each. 
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VII. Geography, History, and National Industries, 

This department, or at least the form and extent of the instruction 
contemplated in its establishment, may be regarded by some as an in- 
novation on the college curriculum, but the results of a few years ex- 
perience will, I am sure, vindicate its place in any system of liberal 
education. . 

VIII. Law and Public Economy. 

Besides the strictly professional course, which the Law School, pro- 
vided for by the Legislature, in connection with this college, when 
properly established, will give, it is recommended that a course of 
jectures on the Constitution of the United States and the state of 
Maryland, and on the Law of the Citizen and the Man of Business, 
as well as the principles of Public Economy, be given, which shall be 
open to all the students, and on which all candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor or Master of Literature, Science, and the Arts, shall be 


examined. 
IX. Graphics. 


This department will include Drawing, (Free Hand and Mechan- 
ical,) Penmanship, Book-keeping, Commercial Forms and Correspond- 
ence, Topographical and Architectural Projections, &c. 

x. Fine Arts. 

In this department I propose that provision shall be made for in- 
struction in Music and Vocal Culture, in Modeling and Sketching 
from Nature and Art, and in the history and principles of Sculpture, 
Painting, Architecture, and Landscape Gardening. 


[The foregoing departments or subjects of instruction will be open 
for all students who connect themselves by matriculation for at least 
one year’s connection with the college or any of its associated schools, 
and purpose to be examined for certificates of proficiency in any two 
of the specified subjects, whether they are candidates for the usual 
academic degrees or not: To those who propose to study for the 
highest honors of the college, and aspire to the discipline and attain- 
ments and the usual evidence of a liberal education—although I re- 
gard every one of the above subjects rightly studied as important 
parts of such an education—it is recommended that provision be made 
for the most thorough study of—1 

XI. Language. 

This department, in addition to thorough instruction in the English 
Language and its Literature, and in the History and Civilization of 
the people who speak it, should embrace— 
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1. The Ancient Languages—particularly those of Greece and Rome 
—with a knowledge of the history, literature, and peculiar civilization 
of each—in a course as comprehensive and critical as in our pest 
American colleges. 

2. The Modern European Languages—particularly of Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy—languages which are now acting powerfully 
on the science, arts, and civilization generally of the age, or are spoken 
by peoples with whom we have large commercial, or delicate political 
relations. 

Without attempting to discuss the relative disciplinary value of an 
equally thorough training in any one of the modern languages named 
above, as compared with a similar training in the Latin or Greek lan- 
guage, I must, when called on to indicate a scheme of instruction best 
adapted to the largest, and not the smallest number of young men 
who are likely to resort to this college for their education, express my 
deep conviction of the desirableness of providing for a large and thor- 
ough course of instruction in the modern languages, to be begun early 
and continued for at least four years, and that proficiency in any one 
shall count as high in the distribution of college honors and the aca- 
demic degrees as a similar proficiency in either Latin or Greek. 


Ii PROFESSORS AND TUTORS. 

While uncertain as to the number of students who may connect 
themselves with a college which has been suspended for several years,. 
and while so many Maryland families send their sons out of the state 
for a college education, I am not prepared to recommend the immedi-. 
ate appointment of a full corps of resident professors, sufficient to. 
carry into operation the foregoing Scheme of Instruction. Without 
being desirous, I am ready to assume at once the responsibility of in-- 
augurating such a system, differing in some of its subjects and details 
from an American college, provided I am authorized to employ at least: 
five professors and such class-instructors and lecturers, more or less, as 
the exigencies of the institution may require—on such terms, and for: 
such work, and for such periods of the year, as I may find advisable, 
within such limitation concerning salaries and subjects as- tlie: Board! 
may prescribe. 

To the Principal and Faculty thus constituted, I respectfully-ask 
that the internal administration of the college be committed, subject 
to such general statutes as the Board may ordain. 

I close this communication with a few suggestions for the present: 


organization and further improvement of the college. 
35 
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IV. SUGGESTIONS. 


Admission—As a Preparatory Department—from the old King 
William School which seems to have constituted the real germ of St. 
John’s College—has always formed a part of the college organization, 
and as my conception of a college is un extension and perfection of 
the discipline and attainments of the academy or the high school, 
which now forms an important feature of the public school system of 
Maryland, I recommend that for the special convenience of this section 
of the state, and as a preparatory basis for our higher classification 
and instruction, that we provide in our several departments for that 
class of pupils who would, from their age and attainments, (as may be 
established by the State Board of Education,) constitute a Public High 
School. 

Terms and Vacations for 1866-67.—The extensive repairs and 
improvements begun and contemplated in this Report are in such 
state of forwardness or of such character as to authorize the opening 
of the college in September, and the convenience of students and pro- 
fessors will be consulted by dividing the first year into three terms, as 
follows: (1) from the third Wednesday in September to the second 
day before Christmas—14 weeks, followed by a vacation of ten days 
till the third of January; (2) from the third day of January to the 
second Wednesday in April—14 weeks, followed by a vacation of 
one week; (3) from the third Wednesday of April to the last Friday 
in June—12 weeks, followed by a vacation to the second Wednesday 
in September. 

Expenses and Payments.—The college bills should be made out 
three times a year, and should embrace the following items for each 
term: 

‘Tuition, 

Room rent, - o- 
‘Use of Furniture, - 5 
Fuel and Lights, - - - - 10 
Recitation Rooms, (Fuel, Lights, Janitor, and Incidentals, 10 
Gymnasium, - . - - - 8 
Library and Reading Room, - ° - 3 

The amount of the first term-bill must be paid by each student on 
his admission, and each subsequent term-bill must be paid in advance, 
unless a bond with satisfactory surety for the payment of all college 
bills is given to the treasurer. A liberal discount (25 per cent) should 
be made if the three term-bills for the year are paid in advance. 
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Each student occupying a room in college will be entitled to the 
use of plain and substantial furniture, viz.: table, two chairs, bedstead, 
wash-stand, clothes-press, and will provide himself with bed, bedding, 
and towels. 

Damages.—The occupant of each room and the members of each 
class will be assessed with the damages which may be done the same. 

Board.—For the present, at least, arrangements should be made 
for boarding in the college family such students as parents or guardi- 
* ans may desire to place there, and at the same time facilities should 
be given for obtaining board in clubs by those students who choose to 
associate for this purpose. 

State Scholarships——The Scholarships conditioned on the annual 
appropriation of $3,000 by the state, should be assigned to the differ- 
ent counties on some equitable principle, and should be first tenable 
by graduates from the recognized county high schools, where such 
exist, as an encouragement to that grade of institutions. 

Four Years’ Scholarships—To meet, in part, the expense of inau- 
gurating at once a system of college education equal to the require- 
ments of the age, an immediate effort should be made to establish, at 
least, one hundred scholarships, which should each entitle the holder 
to tuition in any regular class, subject, or school, for four years from 
its foundation. 

Permanent Endowment.—The enlarged appropriation for five years 
by the Legislature towards the expense of re-organizing St. John’s 
College with a larger Faculty to supply a more extensive course of 
jnstruction for the youth of the state, should stimulate the friends of 
the institution to vigorous exertions for placing its principal professor- 
ships on permanent and sufficient endowment, and to establish Schol- 
arships, Prizes, and Loans, for rewarding merit, encouraging talent 
and industry, and to assist worthy and enterprising young men in their 
pursuit of knowledge under the disadvantages of friendlessness and 
poverty. I would therefore propose for the consideration of the 
Visitors (1) whether any vacancy which exists or may occur in the 
Board might not be filled on the nomination of subscribers to an amount 
sufficient to endow a professorship; (2) whether generous individuals, 
zealous for the promotion of a particular department of knowledge, 
might not be induced to establish Scholarships or Prizes, giving to 
them their own or other names, and specifying the conditions of their 
gift; (3) whether the Alumni might not wish to establish similar 
Scholarships and Prizes bearing their name; (4) whether the friends 
of some of the county academies and high schools would not unite in 
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founding Scholarships for the most worthy students entering college 
from these academies and high schools; (5) whether churches of dif. 
ferent denominations, by contributions of a thousand dollars each, 
might not wish to provide, at least, to the extent of the income from 
this sum for the tuition of the sons of their ministers, or in lieu of 
that, for some other meritorious youth; (6) whether a General Loan 
Fund might not be established, the income of which, in sums not ex- 
ceeding sixty dollars to the same person in one year toward the expense 
of tuition or board, may be loaned to such meritorious students as 
need and desire assistance in this way. 

Society of Alumni.—As very much of the strength of a college 
resides in the number of its Alumni, and in their interest in its pros- 
perity, I would respectfully commend to your consideration whether 
that interest can not be increased, not only by holding the public ex- 
aminations and exercises of St. John’s College at such periods of the 
year as will facilitate their attendance and participation, but by ten- 
dering to the Society of the Alumni the nomination to such vacancies 
in the Board of Visitors as may occur, according to the provision of 
the charter, “by the absence of any member for four succeeding quar- 
terly meetings.” 

State Teachers’ Association, and the Educational Movements of the 
State——Holding it to be the duty and the privilege of every educated 
man, and especially of all institutions charged with any portion of the 
higher instruction of youth, to co-operate in the general educational 
movements of the state, I propose, with the approbation of the Board, 
to invite the State Teachers’ Association to hold their annual meetings 
at Annapolis, at such periods of the year as will enable them to oc- 
cupy our halls and class-rooms for their public exercises, and to accept 
the hospitalities of the College during the session. I propose also, to 
open to the Public School teachers of the state any of our courses of 
instruction connected with their own teaching, free of tuition, and to 
arrange the time for the Lectures on the History, Principles, and Meth- 
ods of Education, so as to facilitate their attendance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Principal of St. John’s College. 
Annapouis, Md., June 28th, 1866. 
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AN ACT FOR FOUNDING A COLLEGE, ON THE WESTERN SHORE, 
Passed, November, 1784 


I. Wuerzas institutions for the liberal education of youth in the principles of 
virtue, knowledge, and useful literature, ure of the highest benefit to society, in 
order to train up and perpetuate a succession of able and honest men for dis- 
charging tke various offices and duties of life, both civil and religious, with use- 
fulness and reputation, and such institutions of learning have accordingly been 
promoted and encouraged by the wisest and best regulated States: and 
whereas it appears to this general assembly, that many public spirited individ- 
uals, from an earnest desire to promote the founding a college, or seminary of 
learning, on the western shore of this state, have subscribed and procured sub- 
scriptions to a considerable amount, and there is reason to believe that very 
large additions will be obtained to the same throughout the different counties of 
the said shore, if they were made capable in law to receive and apply the same 
towards founding and carrying on a college, or general seminary of learning, 
with such salutary plan, and with such legislative assistance and direction, as 
the general assembly might think fit; and this general assembly, highly approv- 
ing those generous exertions of individuals, are desirous to embrace the present 
favorable occasion of peace and prosperity for making lasting provision for the 
encouragement and advancement of all useful knowledge and literature through 
every part of this State: 

IL. Be it enacted, by the General Assembly of Maryland, that a college or gen- 
eral seminary of learning, by the name of Saint John’s, be established on the 
said western shore, upon the following fundamental and inviolable principles, 
namely; first, the said college shall be founded and maintained for ever, upon a 
most liberal plan, for the benefit of youth of every religious denomination, who 
shall be freely admitted to equal privileges and advantages of education, and to 
all the literary honors of the college, according to their merit, without requiring 
or enforcing any civil or religious test, or urging their attendance upon any par- 
ticular religious worship or service, other than what they have been educated in, or 
have the consent and approbation of their parents or guardians to attend; nor 
shall any preference be given in the choice of a principal, vice-principal, or 
other professor, master or tutor, in the said college, on account of his particular 
religious profession, having regard solely to his moral character and literary 
abilities, and other necessary qualifications to fill the place for which he shall 
be chosen. Secondly, there shall be a subscription carried on in the different 
counties of the western shore, upon the plan on which it hath been opened, for 
founding the said college; and the several subscribers shall class themselves, 
according to their respective inclinations, and for every thousand pounds current 
money which may be subscribed and paid, or secured to be paid, into the hands 
of the treasurer of the western shore, by any particular class of subscribers, they 
shall be entitled to the choice of one person as a visitor and governor.of said 
college. Thirdly, when any of the first visitors and governors chosen by the 
subscribers as aforesaid shall die, or remove out of the state, or absent himself 
from four succeeding quarterly meetings, without such excuse or plea of neces- 
sary absence as shall be deemed reasonable by a legal and just quorum of the 
said visitors and governors, duly assembled at a quarterly visitation of the said 
college, such quorum, so assembled, shall proceed, by a new election, to fill up 
the place and seat of such deceased, removed, or absenting member. 

III. And be it further enacted, that the Reverend Mr. John Carroll, and the 
Reverend William-Smith and Patrick Allison, doctors in divinity, Richard Sprigg, 
John Sterett and George Digges, Esquires, and such other persons as they, or 
any two of them, may appoint in the different counties of this shore, be agents 
for soliciting and recziving, and they are hereby authorized to solicit and re- 
ceive subscriptions and contributions for the said intended college and seminary 
of universal learning, of any person or persons, bodies politic and corporate, 
who may be willing to promote so good a design; and when any class or 
classes of subscribers shall have subscribed and paid, or secured to be paid as 
aforesaid, to the treasurer of the western shore, in three equal yearly payments, 
to commence from the first day of June, seventeen hundred and eighty-five, the 
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sum of one thousand pounds current money, and shall have lodged their 
original subscription papers in the hands of any one of the agents aforesaid, 
such agent shall take a copy of the same, and shall deposite the original sub- 
scription lists with the said treasurer, taking his receipt for the same; and such 
agent shall then appoint a time and place, convenient for the said class of sub- 
scribers, to meet and choose one person as a visitor and governor of the college, 
agreeably to the foregoing fundamental articles,and shall cause six weeks notice 
of the time and place of such election to be given in the Annapolis and Balti- 
more newspapers, and shall attend at the time and place of such election, with 
a complete list of the subscribers, and all persons having subscribed or contrib- 
uted nine pounds or upwards, shall be entitled to vote for one person as a visitor 
and governor, according as he may be classed, but shall not be entitled to vote 
for another visitor and governor among any other class or denomination of sub- 
scribers, unless he shall have made a second subscription of nine pounds or up- 
wards in the said class, by and with their approbation ; and all persons who may 
be chosen visitors and governors as aforesaid, shall be considered as agents, 
together with the agents above mentioned, and shall have authority to act in 
conjunction with them, or any of them, in carrying the design into execution, 
as fully as if they had been herein and hereby nominated and appointed original 
agents for that purpose. 

IV. And be it enacted, that when thirteen visitors and governors shall be cho- 
sen as aforesaid, the said agents, or any three or more of them, shall cause six 
weeks notice to be given in the newspapers aforesaid, appointing a time and 
place for the said visitors and governors to meet and take upon them the dis- 
charge of their trust; and the said thirteen visitors and governors, and such 
persons as may be afterwards added to their number by any new elections made 
as aforesaid, by subscribers of one thousand pounds current money, within three 
years after the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, 
and their successors, duly chosen according to the tenor hereof, shall be, and are 
hereby declared to be, one community, corporation, and body politic, to have 
continuance for ever, by the name of “The Visitors and Governors of Saint 
John’s College, in the state of Maryland;” and by the same name they shall 
have perpetual succession. Provided nevertheless, that the whole number of 
visitors and governors of the said college shall never at any time be more than 
twenty-four, nor less than thirteen, seven of whom shall always have their usual 
residence within sixteen miles of the said college; and provided further, that if in 
three years from the first day of June, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, 
there shall not be twenty-four visitors and governors chosen as aforesaid by 
classes of subscribers of one thousand pounds current money each class, the 
other visitors and governors, being not less than eleven, duly assembled at any 
quarterly visitation, to be held according to the tenor of this act, shall proceed 
by election to fill up the number of twenty-four visitors and governors, as they 
shall think most expedient and convenient. Provided always, that seventeen 
of the said visitors and governors shall be resident on the western shore of this 
state, but that the additional visitors and governors (to make up and perpetuate 
the number of twenty-four) may be chosen from any part of this state, if they 
are such persons as can reasonably undertake to attend the quarterly visitations, 
and are thought capable, by their particular learning, weight and character, to 
advance the interest and reputation of the said seminary. 

V. And be it enacted, that the said thirteen or more visitors and governors shall 
have full power and authority to call for and receive, out of the hands of the 
treasurer of the western shore, all such subscription papers and moneys as may 
have been deposited with him, or may in anywise have come into his hands and 
keeping, for the founding and carrying on the said college, and to appoint their 
‘own treasurer, who shall give sufficient security for the faithful discharge of his 
trust, and shall thereafter have the care and custody of all subscription papers, 
and sum or sums of money that may be collected thereon, and the receiving and 
keeping of all outstanding subscriptions, and other moneys that may be put into 
his hands for the use of the said college, subject to the order of the visitors and 
governors of the same. 

VI. And be it enacted, that the said thirteen or more visitors and governors, 
shall, at their first meeting after the first day of June next, and before the first day 
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of August, if so many visitors and governors should then be chosen according 
to the tenor of this act, fix and determine upon some proper place or situation 
ou the said western shore for erecting the said college, which determination 
shall be by a majority of the whole number of visitors and governors so met, 
such number being in the whole not less than thirteen; and if such majority 
shall not, within the time aforesaid, agree upon any one place or situation for 
the said college, it shall be left for the general assembly of this state, at their 
first ensuing session, to determine upon the place for building the said college, 
upon the application of any three or more of the said visitors and governors, set- 
ting forth that they could not agree upon the premises; and a complete list of 
the subscriptions for founding the said college shall at the same time be laid 
before the general assembly. But if, on or before the first day of June, seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-five, there should not be a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers for electing and completing the whole of the said thirteen visitors and 
governors as aforesaid, the number of visitors and governors that shall be 
chosen on or before the said first day of June, if they are seven or more, may 
fix ond determine upon the place for erecting the said college, provided seven 
of them shail agree upon any one place; and if they can not so agree, they may 
either leave the same to the determination of the general assembly as aforesaid, 
or they may call to their advice the six agents above named; and any four of 
the said agents that can attend, with the seven or more visitors and governors 
so chosen, may either together, by seven on the whole agreeing, fix and de- 
termine upon the place for building the said college, as they shall judge most 
convenient and satisfactory to thé majority of subscribers, and best calculated 
to secure the success of the design, or if they can not so agree, the determination 
of the place shall be still left to the general assembly, at their first session ensu- 
ing the said first day of June next; in the mean time, the said agents, and the 
visitors and governors so chosen, shall use all diligence to increase the number 
of subscriptions. 

VII. And be it enacted, that if the city of Annapolis should be fixed upon asa 
proper place for establishing the said intended college, this general assembly 
give and grant, and upon that condition do hereby give and grant to the visit- 
ors and governors of the said college, by the name of The Visitors and 
Governors of Saint John’s College, in the state of Maryland, and their 
successors, all that four acres within the city of Annapolis purchased for 
the use of the public, and conveyed on the second day of October, seventeen 
hundred and forty-four, by Stephen Bordley, Esquire, to Thomas Bladen, Esquire, 
then governor, to have and to hold the said four acres of land, with the apper- 
tenancies, to the said visitors and governors, and their successors, for the only 
use, benefit and behoof, of the said college and seminary of universal learning 
for ever. , 

VIII. And be it enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their suc- 
cessors, by the same name, shall beable and capable in law to purchase, have and 
enjoy, to them and their successors, in fee, or for any other less estate or estates, 
and any lands, tenements, rents, annuities, pensions, or other hereditaments, 
within this state, by the gift, grant, bargain, sale, alienation, enfeofment, release, 
confirmation or devise,-of any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, capa- 
ble to make the same; andsuch lands, tenements, rents, annuities, pensions, or 
other hereditaments, or any less estates, rights or interests, of or in the same, (ex- 
cepting the said public lands hereby granted,) at their pleasure or grant, alien, sell 
and transfer, in such manner and form as they shall think meet and convenient 
for the furtherance of the said college; and also that they may take and receive 
any sum or sums of money, and any kind, manner or portion, of goods and chat- 
tels that shall be given, sold or bequeathed, to them, by any person or persons, 
bodies politic or corporate, capable to make a gift, sale or bequest thereof, and 
employ the same towards erecting, setting up and maintaining, the said college, 
in such manner as they shall judge most necessary and convenient for the in- 
struction, improvement and education, of youth, in the vernacular and learned 
languages, aud generally in any kind of literature, arts and sciences, which they 
shall think proper to be taught for training up good, useful and accomplished 
men, for the service of their country in church and state. 

IX. And be it enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their successors, 
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by the name aforesaid, shall be able in law to sue and be sued, plead and be 
impleaded, in any court or courts, before any judge, judges or justices, within 
the state and elsewhere, in all and all manner of suits, complaints, pleas, causes, 
matters and demands, of whatsoever kind, nature or form they be, and all and 
every other matter and thing therein to do, in as full and effectual a manner ag 
any other person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, within this state, or any 
of the United States of America, in like cases may or can do. 

X. And be it enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their successors, 
shall have full power and authority to have, make and use, one common and 
public seal, and likewise one privy seal, with such devices and inscriptions as 
they shall think proper, and to ascertain, fix and regulate, the uses of both seals, 
by their own laws, and the same seals, or either of them, to change, break, alter 
and renew, at their pleasure 

XI. And be it enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their successors, 
from time to time, and at all times hereafter for ever, shall have full power and 
authority to constitute and appoint, in such manner as they shall think best 
and most convenient, a principal and vice-principal of the said college, and pro- 
fessors, with proper tutors and assistants, for instructing the students and schol- 
ars of the said seminary in all the liberal arts and sciences, and in the ancient 
and modern tongues and languages, who shall be severally styled Professors of 
such arts, sciences, languages or tongues, as they shall be nominated and ap- 
pointed for, according to each particular nomination and appointment ; and the 
said principal, vice-principal and professors, so constituted and appointed, from 
time to time, shall be known and distinguished for ever as one learned body or 
faculty, by the ndme of The Principal, Vice-principal and Professors, of Saint 
John’s College, in the State of Maryland; and by that name shall be capable of 
exercising such powers and authorities as the visitors and governors of the said 
college, and their successors, shall, by their ordinances, think necessary to dele- 
gate to them, for the instruction, discipline and government, of the said sem- 
inary, and of all the students, scholars, ministers and servants, belonging to the 
same; and the said principal and vice-principal, professors, students, scholars, 
and such necessary ministers and servants as give constant attendance upon the 
business of the college, shall be exempted from all rates and taxes on their 
salaries, and from all military duties, except in the case of an actual invasion 
of the State, and when general military law is declared. 

XII. And be it enacted, that the clear yearly value of the messuages, houses, 
lands, tenements, rents, annuities, or other hereditaments and real estate of said 
college and corporation, shall not exceed nine thousand pounds current money, 
to be reckoned in Spanish milled dollars, at the present weight and rate; and 
all gifts, grants and bequests, to the said college and corporation, after the yearly 
value of their estates shall amount to nine thousand pounds as aforesaid, and all 
bargains and purchases to be made by thé said corporation, which may increase 
the yearly value of said estate above or beyond the sum aforesaid, shall be ab 
solutely void and of none effect. 

XIIL. And be it enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their success- 
ors, shall meet at least four times in every year, in stated quarterly meetings, to 
be appointed by their own ordinances, and at such other times as by their said 
ordinances they may direct, in order to examine the progress of the students and 
scholars in literature, to hear and determine on all complaints and appeals and 
upon all matters touching the discipline of the seminary, and the good and 
wholesome execution of their ordinances; in all which examinations, meetings 
and determinations, such number of the said visitors and governors duly met, 
(provided they be not less than seven,) shal) be a quorum, as the fundamental 
ordinances at first, or any time afterwards, duly enacted by a majority of the 
whole visitors, shail fix and determine. 

XIV. And be it enacted, that a majority of the said visitors and governors for 
the time being, when duly assembled at any quarterly or other meeting, upon due 
notice given to the whole body of visitors and governors, shall have full power 
and authority to make fundamental ordinances for the government of the said 
college, and the instruction of youth, as aforesaid, and by these ordinances to 
appoint such a number of their own body, not less than seven, as they may 
think proper, to be a quorum for transacting all general and necessary business 
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of. the said seminary, and making temporary rules for the government of the 
same; and also by the said fundamental ordinances to delegate to the principal, 
vice-principal and professors, for such powers and authorities as they may think 
best for the standing government of the said seminary, and of the execution of 
the ordinances and rules of the same; provided always, that they be not re- 
pugnant to the form of government, or any law of this state. 

XV. And, for animating and encouraging the students of the said college to 
a laudable diligence, industry, and progress in useful literature and science, be it 
enacted, that the said visitors and governors, and their successors, shall, by a 
written mandate under their privy seal, and the hand of some one of the visitors 
and governors to be chosen annually as their president, according to the ordin- 
ance to be made for that purpose, have full power and authority to direct the 
principal, vice-principal and professors, to hold public commencements, either on 
stated annual days, or occasionally, as the future ordinances of the said sem- 
inary may direct, and at such commencements to admit any of the students in 
the said college, or any other persons meriting the same, (whose names shall be 
severally inserted in the same mandate) to any degree or degrees in any of the 
faculties, arts and sciences, and liberal professions, to which persons are usually 
admitted in other colleges or universities in America or Europe; and it is hereby 
enacted, that the principal, or in case of his death or absence the vice-principal, 
and in case of the death or absence of both the senior professor who may be 
present, shall make out and sign with his name, diplomas, or certificates of the 
admission to such degree or degrees, which shall be sealed with the public or 
greater seal of the said corporation or college, and deliver to the graduates, as 
honorable and perpetual testimonials of such admission; which diplomas, if 
thought necessary for doing greater honor to such graduates, shall also be 
signed with the names of the different professors, or as many of them as can 
conveniently sign the same; provided always, that no student or students within 
the said college, shall ever be admitted to any such degree or degrees, or have 
their name inserted in any mandate for a degree, until such student or students 
have been first duly examined and thought worthy of the same, at a public 
examination of candidates, to be held one whole month previous to the day of 
commencement in the said college, by and in the presence of the said visitors 
and governors, or of such quorum of them, not less than seven, as the ordinances 
of the college may authorize for that purpose, and in the presence of any 
other persons choosing to attend the same; and provided further, that no 
person or persons, excepting the students belonging to the said seminary, shall 
ever be admitted to any honorary or other degree or degrees in the same, unless 
thirteen of the visitors and governors (of whom the president shall be one,) by 
a mandate under their privy seal, and signed by the hands of the whole thirteen, 
to the principal, vice-principal and professors, directed, have signified their ap- 
probation and authority for the particular admission of such person to said de- 
gree or degrees. 

XVI. And be it enacted, that the ordinances which shall be from time to time 
made by the visitors and governors of the said college, and their successors, with 
an account of their other proceedings, and of the management of the estate and 
moneys committed to their trust, shall, when required, be laid before the gen- 
eral assembly, for their inspection and examination; but in case at any time 
hereafter, through oversight, or otherwise through misapprehensions and mis- 
taken constructions of the powers, liberties and franchises, in this charter or 
act of incorporation granted or intended to be granted, any ordinance should be 
made by the said corporation of visitors and governors, or any matters done 
and transacted by the corporation, contrary to the tenor thereof, it is enacted, 
that although all such ordinances, acts and doings, shall in themselves be null 
and void, yet they shall not, however, in any courts of law, or by the general 
assembly, be deemed, taken, interpreted or adjudged, into an avoidance or for- 
feiture of this charter and act of incorporation, but the same shall be and re- 
main unhurt, inviolate and entire, unto the said corporation of visitors and 
governors, in perpetual succession; and all their acts conformable to the pow- 
ers, true intent and meaning hereof, shall be and remain in full force and valid- 
ity, the nullity and avoidanee of sich illegal acts to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding. 
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XVIL And be it enacted, that this charter and act of incorporation, and every 
part thereof, shall be good and available in all things in the law, according to the 
true intent and meaning thereof, and shall be construed, reputed and adjudged, 
in all cases, most favorably on the behalf, and for the best benefit and behoof 
of, the said visitors and governors, and their successors, so as most effectually to 
answer the valuable ends of this act of incorporation, towards the general ad- 
vancement and promotion of useful knowledge, science and virtue. 

XVIIL And be it enacted, that no person shall act as visitor and governor, or 
as principal or vice-principal, or as professor, in the said college, before he shall 
take the oath of fidelity and support to this state required by the constitution 
or by the laws of this state. 

XIX. And, to provide a permanent fund for the further encouragement and es- 
tablishment of the said college on the western shore, be it enacted, that the sum 
of one thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds current money, be annually and 
for ever hereafter given and granted as a donation by the public to the use of 
the said college on the western shore, to be applied by the visitors and gover- 
nors of the said college to the payment of salaries to the principal, professors 
and tutors, of the said college. 

[Sections XX.—XXII. are devoted to the imposition of certain specified taxes 
on marriage licenses, fines, penalties, or forfeitures for any offense at common 
law, licenses for selling goods at retall from place to place, for retailing liquors, 
&c., &c., to be collected and set apart in the hands of the State Treasurer, subject 
to the orders of the Visitors of said College. These sections were repealed in 
1805. 

Sections XXXIII.—XXXV. provide for constituting the College, founded on 
the Eastern shore, by the name of Washington College, (in honorable and per- 
petual memory of the late illustrious and virtuous commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States,) and St. John’s College, one university, by the name 
of the University of Maryland, of which the Governor of the State shall be 
Chancellor, and the principal of one of said Colleges shall be vice-chancellor, by 
succession or election; the Visitors and Governors of both, or a representation 
of at least seven of each, shall be styled the Convocation, with power to confer 
higher degrees, and to secure uniformity of manners and literature in said col- 
leges, &c. These and other provisions were never carried into effect, and the 
sections were repealed in 1805.] 





* The special taxes imposed by this act for the payment of the sum annually appropriated in aid 
of the expenses of the Colleges were unpopular from the start, and were attacked in a pamphlet 
signed “A Planter,’’ immediately after the adjournment of the Assembly in May, 1785. u. B.} 
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I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
LETTER FROM PROF. BUCKHAM. 
BurRLineton, VERMONT, March 22, 1866. 
Hon. H. Barnarp:— 

Deak Sir:—I am disposed heartily to commend your purpose to “give more 
prominence to English Language and Literature in St. John’s College than is 
now done in the American Colleges”—and you might have added, the English 
Colleges, in which, to their great discredit, still less is done. I feel very confi- 
dent that the plan you propose, if well matured and judiciously carried out, will 
commend itself to intelligent friends of college education as an important ad- 
vance in the right direction, and will attract to the College itself a kind of popu- 
larity, which being well-founded and therefore durable, will be of material 
service in improving its fortunes. I very cheerfully give you my views of what 
should be attempted in this department—views which are the result of consid- 
erable reflection on the subject for many years, though, I regret to say, not in 
all particulars tested either by my experience or observation. 

To begin, as you request, with the preparatory school:—The elementary 
work which should have been done in the primary schools, will, probably, in a 
large majority of cases, have been neglected, and it will be necessary to begin 
with that:—I mean such instructions and exercises as will secure in the pupils 
good intonation; good articulation ; correct spelling of all familiar words, not 
merely as they are found In spelling-books, but in their inflected forms as they 
cecur in discourse; the ability to read simple and familiar prose and verse with 
expression and grace; and to express their ownthoughts on topics within their 
range, readily and naturally, by the voice or on paper. I do not include the 
elements of English Grammar among the things which should have been mas- 
tered at an earlier period ; that might be advisable in the case of those who are 
not looking forward to an extended course of study; but with those who are, 
I should, for two reasons, prefer to postpone grammar till they enter the High 
er Preparatory School; first, because they need the time for other things ap- 
propriate to their age, and too often neglected altogether for want of time, such 
as elementary drawing, the rudiments of natural historg, such studies, in short, 
as employ and educate the perceptive powers: and again, such as exercise the 
memory merely, as arithmetical tables, and the paradigms of Latin and Greek, 
which, if not learned early, are never thoroughly learned; and, secondly, be- 
cause their minds are then better gratified to apprehend the abstractions with 
which grammar deals, and can master them with better economy of time and 
effort. I need not specify the particular methods by which I should endeavor 
to perfect the pupils just entering the High School in these rudiments of the 
English Language. The great advantage which you will have for accomplish- 
ing this work—which is really one of the most difficult in the whole curricu- 
lum of English studies—is, that by having the whole course in this branch sys- 
tematized and under the control of one mind, the lowest grade of instruction in 
the Preparatory School will receive direction and stimulus, and in the courso 
of time, models, from the undergraduate and post-graduate departments. 
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Assuming that your preparatory course will cover two years, your regular 
college course four, and your post-graduate course one or more, I will first 
present an outline of the English studies for these several periods, and then add 
some explanations and comments. 

PREPARATORY CourRsE.—English Grammar. 

English Composition. (Description and Simple Narrative.) 

Reading. 

Recitation of Prose and Verse. (No declamation.) 

Conversation between class and teacher on some Topic previously arranged. 

General reading under advice of Instructor in History and Biography. 
CotLEGE Course—First Year.—English Composition. (Biography and History.) 

Reading and Criticism of Plays of Shakspeare. 

Vocal Culture and Declamation. 

Conversatio. as above. 

General Reading in History and Poetry. 

Second Year.—English Composition. (Historical Views and Essays.) 

Reading and Criticism of Spenser. 

Trench on “Study of Words” and Graham’s “Synonyms.” 

Vocal Culture and Declamation. 

One public exhibition—pieces original. 

(Quintilian in Latin Department.) 

Third Year.—English Composition. Arguments. Discussions. 

Text-book on Rhetoric. 

Class Debates before Instructor. 

Read and Criticise Chaucer. 

Speaking of original pieces before all the students. 

Public Exhibition. 

Fourth Year—English Composition. Literary Criticism and optional. 

History of English Literature. 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Exercises. 

Lectures on Oratory and Style with Analysis of Orations. 

Private Reading of English Literature. 

Post-GrRapDUATE CoursE.—Anglo-Saxon continued. 

Cognate Languages of Indo-European family. 

Linguistics and Comparative Philology. 

Reading and Study of Early English Literature. 

On merely running the eye over the work laid out for each year, one might 
think it too much to be accomplished in connection with other studies. It will 
be seen, however, on close examination, that one-third or even one-fourth of the 
student's whole time devoted to study and recitation will be ample to accom- 
plish the whole easily. One kind of exercise will be appropriated to one term; 
another to another; many of the exertises will occur but once a week, others, 


perhaps, two or three times. 


PREPARATORY COURSE. 

One year’s consecutive study of English Grammar ought to compass the 
whole subject, especially when we consider that grammatical studies, in some 
form, will continue through the entire course of study. 

Composition should be graduated to the pupil’s attainments. At this stage 
writing on abstract themes is out of the question. The earliest natural compo- 
sition is description of what the lad has seen, or of what he has read; next, the 
narration of events which he has witnessed, or of which he has heard or read 
Place and time are the categories to which the young lad’s mind is first directed. 
In this way the dread of writing is done away with. 

I do not think it a good plan to set young boys to declaiming orations, and I 
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never knew it to work well. Let them commit to memory and recite selections 
of prose and verse, the main object being to exercise them in modulation, em- 
phasis, &c., and to store their memory with choice bits of literature. 

I am inclined to attach great importance to this exercise, which I have named 
conversation. It seems to me the most natural and effective means within reach 
of the school to form habits of ease, propriety, and elegance in the conversar 
tional use of language. I would continue it regularly, once or twice a week, 
until the young men should be of an age such that they could profitably take 
part in debates, for which they will have been admirably fitted by this exercise, 


COLLEGE COURSE. 
First Year. 

With my own classes I have succeeded to my entire satisfaction with the fol- 
lowing plan:—I connect the reading of History with English Composition in 
such a way as to make each contribute to the success of the other. The class 
are given to understand that they are to go over in epitome the whole ground 
of Modern History during the year, and that their writing is to be connected 
with their reading for the time being. The first term is given to American 
History; the second to English; the third to other European History. They 
are advised to furnish themselves with some such epitome as Weber's, and the 
college library supplies the more extended works which they need to consult on 
the particular themes they may select. I thus secure, at least, considerable 
historical reading, and an easy, narrative style of writing, which is an admirable 
formation for any style. 

I attach great value to the critical reading of a Play of Shakspeare with the 
class. ‘‘ Julius Cxsar” is the one I usually select. 

In connection with the historical reading of the year, it would be well to 
have works of imagination read by students in private. It is my experience 
that young men in college, at least for the first two years, desire to have their 
reading selected for them, and I may say that I think it a good plan, on this 
account as well as others, to make the Professor of English Literature also the 
librarian. 

Second Year. 

Composition now passes on to a style which requires more original thinking 
on the part of the writer, and yet one which furnishes him the materials on 
which to think. Last year, e. g., he depicted some of the principal events in the 
History of the Crusades. He is now required to trace out the permanent re- 
sults of the Crusades in modern civilization. sg 

I believe we are almost if not quite alone among colleges in having a “Soph- 
omore Exhibition,” at which the young men speak original pieces. Its bene- 
ficial effects on college writing are quite conspicuous. Mainly, I think, on that 
account, we have not the “Sophomorical style,” as it is called, at any time. 
We get rid of the symptom, at least. Ifthe boast may be excused, it is gener- 
ally remarked that the style of our Sophomore pieces is as chaste and manly as 
that of higher classes elsewhere. We hold up before the young men a high 
standard of style; they exert themselves to the utmost to make creditable per- 
formances, and they are entirely different writers after from what they were be- 
fore that Exhibition. 

Our Professor of English Literature usually relieves the Latin Professor by 
reading the tenth and eleventh books of Quintilian with the Sophomores, so as 
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to take advantage of the opportunity of enforcing the excellent rhetorical pre- 
cepts there found. In fact, we treat Quintilian as a text-book in Rhetoric, and, 
I think, with good results. 

Third Year. 

It is my plan to bring the strictly rhetorical instruction of the course within 
this year. We sadly need a good sensible text-book in Rhetoric. Having 
looked over all the books we have in this department, I find nothing so good 
as Campbell, which is somewhat antiquated and in many parts obsolete, but 
has more sound and useful matter than any other I know of 

During this and the following years the classes may be invited to exercise 
their critical faculties on each other’s performances. This plan has always 
worked well with us—adding to the interest of the exercise, and serving as a 
praxis on the principles and rules of rhetoric. 


Fourth Year. 

I have recently introduced a new feature into the writing of this year. I 
give up the whole of the second term, so far as composition is concerned, to the 
preparation of a single disquisition, by each member of the class, upon some 
subject which requires research, allowing them as much space as they need to 
set forth their theme exhaustively. ‘You will readily see the object I have in 
view. A scholar ought to be able—and he certainly will often be required in 
practical life—to take a subject and read and study and think upon it so as to 
be competent to present it in all its bearings, no matter how ignorant of it he 
may be when he begins. I have had treatises read before the class which 
would be creditable to any quarterly in the country. As soon as they have 
got their materials ready, and have mapped out their work, I discuss their plan 
with them before the class, and endeavor to give them some good notions of 
method. 

POST GRADUATE, 

A post-graduate course, according to my idea, should consist mainly of 
lectures, not on the established facts and principles of the sciences, but on the 
new, unsettled themes which all living sciences always present. The lecturers 
in the post-graduate course should be, as far as possible, the vanguard of the 
discoverers in the several sciences; and for the reason that the student at this 
stage should be prompted to original work in the fields of study which he has 
selected. The department of linguistics, or of English as related to this new 
and interesting science, will furnish a splendid field for the ambitious student. 
The two volumes of “ Lectures” by Geo. P. Marsh, on “The English Language,” 
afford an excellent illustration of what I mean. 

I have thus given you an oudline of what I think might be accomplished in 
the department of English Language and Literature during such a course as 
you propose. The mode of setting it forth is crude, I know, as I am obliged to 
write in great haste, but the main features of the plan are the result of consid- 
erable thought and some experience. I should rejoice to see an American Col- 
lege giving due prominence to the study of our own language and literature 
without leaving other things undone. 

Again congratulating you on your project, and hoping to see you carry it, as 
well as all the other good plans you may be forming, into successful operation 


n St. John’s College. I am very sincerely yours, 
Matruew H. Buckna™M. 
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METHOD OF PUILOLOGICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
EASTON, PENN. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE claims to have been the first College in the country to 
establish a separate professorship for the philological study of English, and to 
elevate it to its proper rank by associating it with Comparative Philology, and 
making it the center of the study of languages. 

The Lafayette course has an organization of all the languages taught, so that 
each shall be used as a means of progress in every other; but especially so that 
each may be made a means of special culture in English. The rendering of 
Latin into English, for example, is really just as much a study of English as of 
Latin, and may be made, and is made in this course, emphatically and deliber- 


ately so. 

Fertile study proceeds by comparison. For the best study of language more 
than one tongue should be studied. For the best study of English, Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon are needed; but French and German may be used in their places. 

In view of these truths it is thought best that after parsing and analysis of 
English have been thoroughly learned, other languages should be studied up 
to about the Sophomore year. The following extract from the Catalogue will 
give a pretty good notion of the methods used when the English classics are 
taken up:— 

The English Language is studied in the same way as the Latin and the 
Greek. An English classic, Milton's Paradise Lost, for example, is studied just 
as the most skillful Professors of Greek teach the Iliad of Homer. The text is 
minutely analyzed, the idioms explored, and synonyms weighed; the mythol- 
ogy, biography, history, metaphyics, theology, geography, are all looked up: 
and whatever else is necessary, that every allusion may be comprehended. 

The character of the author, and his life and times are also studied, since 
these are necessary to a comprehension of his work and his speech; and com- 

ison is continually made with the language of other great English authors, 
and of the English Bible; so that the relation of each author to English litera- 
ture and the English race may be carefully examined. 

The rhetorical laws of English Composition, and the principles of Epic and 
Dramatic art are applied to Milton, Shakspeare, and other English Classics, 
line by line; and an attempt is made to comprehend the particular beauties 
and apprehend the general plan of the great representative works of English 
literature. 

The text is also made the foundation of more general study of language; the 
origin and history of recurring words, the laws by which words grow up from 
their roots in our language; the laws by which changes from one language to 
another are governed, are stamped on the mind by continual iteration; and an 
attempt is made to ground all these facts and laws in laws of mind, and of the 
organs of speech. 

For this best discipline and learning which modern philology enables us to 
draw from the study of languages, no language affords a better field than our 
own English; and it is believed that the culture in this department will be to a 
considerable extent a substitute in the Scientific course, for that derived from 
the study of Greek and Latin, as it is usually pursued in our colleges. 

Anglo-Saxon, German, and French, are studied in the same way, and all the 
languages of the course are systematically compared in the light of modern phi- 
lology, so as to illustrate each other and language in general. 


Possibly a more minute description of the common RECITATION DRILL with 
beginners may be of some interest. 

A grammar lesson is first heard. The other lesson is, say ten lines in Milton, 
A name is drawn, the student rises, and is told to read. He reads in their nat: 
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ural order those words which belong to the first clause. If there are words 
understood to complete the syntax, those are read too in-their proper places, 
Then the analysis of the clause is completed more or less minutely, as it is more 
or less difficult or interesting. The relations of the clauses to each other are 
asked about. Corresponding forms of syntax in Latin, Greek, and other lan- 
guages which have been studied, are called for, and more or less attempt made 
to ground syntactical rules in the laws of thought. If there are proper names, 
allusions, passages imitated from other authors, peculiar opinions, famous 
phrases, etc., those are asked about, and explained if information about them is 
not accessible. 

Then we go into the discussion of words and phrases, asking first for the 
corresponding words and laws of change (Grimm’s law and the like) in all the 
other languages they have studied; the root; radical idea; kindred words; 
meaning by derivation; original meaning in actual use; changes of meaning 
and explanation of the connection of thought; every thing in Trench’s line,— 
indications of history, character, moral suggestions, etc., being specially noted ; 
then the precise meanings in present use; synonyms; analysis and history of 
idioms. The rhetorical figures are also called for. This is the staple of drill. 
At first we get over only five or six lines a day, as every word is called for; 
but soon the recurring words become familiar, and the class gets on faster,— 
thirty, forty, fifty lines a day. The topics embraced in the drill change, of 
course, as the classes advance. Those who are interested in the matter may 
find more minute details in “ March’s Method of Philological Study of the En- 
glish Language.” 

Writixe.—The use of writing can not be overrated as a means of compelling 
study and reading. Handing in a written analysis makes sure that the student 
does not extemporize his analysis. Written derivation papers make sure that 
the words are really looked out in the dictionary. Synonym papers have a 
similar use. So in respect to reading; to require papers giving the views of 
certain authors who should be read, compels the reading of them. A paper 
treating a subject according to an outline of topics given beforehand, will re- 
quire the investigation of each of the topics indicated. In the Lafayette course 
daily short papers of analysis, etymology, or translation into a foreign language 
are required, and weekly essays on given subjects connected with the study of 
the author. A play of Shakspeare can be handled pretty well in one term 
with five recitations a week, a class made to study as hard as on Latin or Greek, 
and read the most famous Shakspearian commentators. The Professor should 
see to it that they have the books to be read, by actually putting them in their 
hands. This writing should be distinctly understood to be a simple recording 
of thought, and not one of the grand rhetorical performances which students 
must write for great occasions. 

CONVERSATION is encouraged at all times when the class is not under drill; 
but on the essay day it is made a part of the regular business in this way. 
Those who are to read are drawn one by one, and as soon as each has finished, 
criticism, remark, discussion, is invited under the direction and aid of the Pro- 
fessor. It is intended that this talking shall make sure that what has been 
written about is understood. Questions are asked particular persons as to their 
views of this and that, and their reasons for them when there is backwardness. 
LecturEs.—Very little reliance is placed on formal lectures. On most of 
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those topics on which they are usually given, an outline of heads of thought 
and references to books are given, and students are required to write their own 
lectures. 

DECLAMATION.— Weekly declamations in class are had. The class studying 
any author in which suitable passages occur, are required to declaim such pas- 
sages, and their delivery specially criticised as to whether it brings out the pre- 
cise shades of meaning which have been noticed in the critical study. An im- 
portant end is to have these passages learned by heart. 

History OF LITERATURE.—-The only good way to master a literature is by 
picking out representative authors of representative eras; then representative 
works of these authors; and lastly representative passages from the works. 
The representative passages should be studied with all possible thoroughness, 
and their representative character grasped; the works also as zsthetic wholes 
should be carefully handled, and understood in their relations to their author, 
their age, the whole literature. Such study is kept up through the whole 
course. A summary of the whole is reserved for the Senior year, when a com- 
pendium of English Literature is gone over. 

DirFIcuLTIES.—To a teacher who can teach any language the only difficulty 
of importance in teaching English is that of getting the students to work up 
the lesson beforehand—the fatal facility of extemporizing English. In order to * 
understand, and master, and love an author, we must dwell on him word by 
word and line by line. The main formal helps to conquer this difficulty are 
thorough drill in etymology, translating into a foreign tongue, and abundant 
use of writing; but a thorough conquest must doubtless come from the enthu- 
siasm and vigor of the teacher. 

Finally, it is to be noticed that this Lafayette course of philological study is 
not intended as a substitute for the usual study of rhetoric and oratory, the 
writing of themes as an art, vocal culture, and the like. All these are also 
studied at Lafayette as at other colleges. It is to be classed with the study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. It is also interesting for the classical scholar to 
notice (we use the language of the inaugural address of that most judicious and 
learned supporter of this new department, President McPhail) that “such a 
study of English is also a study of Greek and Latin; a study of exactly that 
part of them which it is most important for us to know, namely, that which en- 
ters into our own language; and a study of them exactly in that way which 
will make what we learn of them most useful, available, and thoroughly known, 
namely, in connection with those English words and phrases to which they. 
have given rise.” 

“We do not then substitute English for Latin and Greek; but rather pursue 
the mutual and codrdinate study of all three for the better understanding and 
acquisition of the whole. We expect more knowledge of Latin and Greek from, 
our ten terms of ancient languages plus two of English, than from twelve of. 
ancient.” 


The following extracts from Prof. March’s “ Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language” will exhibit in detail the recitation drill adopted by the 
author with his classes in the English classics in Lafayette College. 

36 
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NOTE. 

Mernop or PHILOLogicaL Stupy oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; by Francis A. 
March, Professor of the English Language, &c., in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 

In the following extracts from his method of studying Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which are introduced here to illustrate the method pursued by Prof. 
March with his classes in Lafayette College, the figures (432, 460, &c.) refer to 
sections in Fowler’s School Grammar, and + means together with unless when 
it is suffixed to the number of a page or section, when it means and the follow- 
ing. For fuller information, and as a convenient and suggestive manual for 
teachers, we refer them to the volume itself, with the remark that the Method, 
which opens with Bunyan—(his Times, Life, &c.,) is progressive, and passes 
from Bunyan to Milton, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Chaucer. 


BUNYAN—HIS TIMES, LIFE, WORKS, LANGUAGE. 

Intropuctory.—Write an account of the life and works of Bunyan; 
especially of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the circumstances under which it 
was written, its character, its influence and fame.—(See Chambers’ Cy- 
clopadia of English Literature, or Cleveland’s Compendium of English 
Literature, and works there referred to.) 

What famous Englishmen lived at the same time with Bunyan? Was he an 
associate of any of them? How old was he when the Paradise Lost was pub- 
lished? Does he show any knowledge of it? What important events occurred 
in England during his life? In America? Did he take part in any of them? 
When and where was the Pilgrim’s Progress written? How old was Bunyan 
then? What scholastic preparation had he for writing a great work? What 
preparation from self-culture, preaching, writing? From religious experience? 
Had he, on the whole, been long and well-trained for this work? What ex- 
ternal circumstances helped him? His imprisonment? What books had he in 
prison? Was it a good thing that he had those only? Were the times favora- 
ble to such a work? Howso? Did the Pilgrim’s Progress take rank at once 
among the great works of genius? Does it now? On what grounds? 

What is an allegory? 432. Had Bunyan scriptural example for this mode of 
teaching? What difference between an allegory and a parable? 432, 460. 
Are there any beings in classic mythology analogous to the characters of Bun- 
yan? What difference between an allegory anda myth? Did Bunyan write 
other allegories? What famous English metrical allegory? What are the pe- 
culiar merits of the Pilgrim’s Progress? 

In studying the life and times of each author, the student should look up in- 
formation every where. The habit of investigating and writing out results 
makes the full man and the exact man at once; it divests composition of 
ninety-nine parts of its horrors, and it quickens thought ninety-nine times as 
much as beating the brain for original brilliances. If books are not to be had, 
the teacher should give the needed facts and thoughts in a lecture, and the stu- 
dents should take notes and rewrite.— Preface. 


BEGINNING OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den, and laid me down in that place to 
sleep; and, as I slept, I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and, behold, 
I saw a man clothed with ras. standine in a certain place, with his 
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face from his own house, a book in his hand, and a great burden 
upon his back. 

I looked, and saw him open the book and read therein; and, as 
he read, he wept, and trembled; and, not being able longer to con- 
tain, he brake out with a lamenta¥le cry, saying, What shall I do? 


(Study Becker’s Syntax, 404-415, and Rhetorical Forms, 470-476. Write 
an analysis. A model is given in Appendix A.) 

Read the first clause? _“As—world.” Is it a leading or a dependent clause ? 
Read the leading clause! ‘J—place.” What kind of sentence is it—declara- 
tive, interrogative, imperative, exclamatory, or optative? 404. What is the 
verb? 175, 1V. The subject? 174. What words make the predicative com- 
bination? 405. On is the sign of a combination between what words? 
Lighted +on place is what kind of combination? 407. Does on place complete 
or extend the predicate? 408. Whyso? Isit an adjunct of time, place, mode, 
or cause? 408. Certain+place is what kind of combination? 406. Is not cer- 
tain superfluous? If so, have we tautology, pleonasm, or verbosity? 473. 
A+place is what kind of combination? 406. Colloquial form of lighted? 
What grammatical equivalent for lighted on a place? 412. Can you give a bet- 
ter expression? If so, explain why you think it better! What is the next 
clause? Why do you give ““As—world” before “‘Where—den?” What kind of 
clause—subordinate or codrdinate? 409. Substantive, adjective, or adverbial? 
411. As an adverb it modifies what? What kind of abverb is it—of place, 
time, cause, condition, or manner? 411, III. What grammatical equivalents 
for as I walked? 412+. What is the connective? 396, IV. The verb? 175, 
IV. Subject? 174. Predicative combination? 405. Through is a sign of 
combination between what two words? Walked+through wilderness is what 
kind of combination? 407. Does through wilderness complete or extend the 
predicate? 408. Whyso? Is it an adjunct of time, place, mode, or cause? 
408. The+wilderness is what kind of combination? 406. Which note in 370 
describes this use of the? Of is a sign of combination between what words? 
Wilderness + of world is what kind of combination? 406. Why so? Does of 
usually connect two nouns in an attributive relation? Is any other preposition 
like it in that respect? What reason for this in its meaning? This+world is 
what kind of combination? 406. Is of this world logically a partitive or appos- 
itive? 359, 362, VII. What grammatical equivalent for this clause, using a 
possessive case? 357, IV. Using an adjective for wilderness? for of world ? 

What is the next clause? “Where—den.” What kind of clause—subordi- 
nate or codrdinate? 409. Substantive, adjective, or adverbial? 411, II. What 
noun does it describe? What grammatical equivalent for where containing a 
relative pronoun? 412, 396, VIII. What is the connective? 396, IV. The 
verb? 175, IV, Subject? 174. Predicate? 353, 408. Of the three predica- 
tions mentioned in 353 as possible, which is this? Can not position be predi- 
cated? Can an adverh of place be a true predicate ?—(Unabridged Gram., 539, 
IL, 5.) A+den is what kind of combination? 406. What peculiarity of colloca- 
tion in this clause? 356. Is this case described in 356? A grammatical equiv- 
alent giving the present idiom for this clause? One reversing the collocation? 
One abridging this clause so as to include it in the former? Have the three 
first clauses the best possible collocation? Why not put the leading clause 
first? How could the others be arranged then? What objection to each ar- 
rangement? Can grammatical equivalents be used which will make the clause 
now first in place the leading clause? ‘Would it not be better to say, J was 
walking when I lighted? Why not? 

What is the next clause? What kind of clause—subordinate or coérdinate? 
409. Coérdinate with what? (Name a clause always by giving its verb; e. g., 
in answer to the last question, say, The clause in which lighted is the verb.) Is 
it copulative, adversative, disjunctive, or casual? 410. What is the connect- 
ive? 410. The verb? 175, IV. Subject? 174. Direct object? 360. Predic- 
ative combination? 405. First objective combination? 407. What kind— 
completing or extending? 408. Is laid me a true reflective? 286. What 
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grammatical equivalents. for it? 374, V., VI. Would not J assumed a recumb- 
ent position be better? 473. Would not J lay be better? Why not? 473. 
What is the second objective combination? Is it completing or extending? 
408. Whyso? An adjunct of time. place, mode, or cause? 408. What is 
the third objective combination? What combination is in the signof? That+ 
place is what kind of combination? 406. What grammatical equivalent for in 
that place? 412. Would it not be better rhetorically not to repeat the word 
place? Why not? What is the fourth objective combination? What gram- 
matical equivalent for t sleep? 413, 5. Why is é@ sleep called an abridged sen- 
tence? Is the grammatical equivalent which you give for it a subordinate or 
. coordinate sentence? 409. Substantive, adjective, or adverbial? 411. In 
what government? 411, 1, 5. Does & here have its proper force as a preposi- 
tion? What force? 388, II. Can you illustrate by using a noun and preposi- 
tion in the clause? Which is better here, rhetorically, to repose or to sleep? 
Why ? 473. 

Who is the Jin this sentence? Is walked through the wilderness, etc., alle- 
gorical? 432. What is the literal meaning? The metaphorical? Is the lan- 
guage drawn from the Bible? (Judges, xi., 16; Psalm xxiii. 4; and study Cru- 
den’s Concordance.) Is lighted on a certain place a biblical expression? (Gen., 
xxviii., 11.) Is the use of den allegorical? What are its two meanings? Is 
there a biblical association intended? (Hebrews, xi., 38.) Is J laid me, etc., 
biblical? (Psalms iii, 5; iv., 8: Gen., xxviii, 11.) Did Bunyan have Gen., 
xxviii., 10+distinctly before him here? Can you state a simile in which the 
Pilgrim’s Progress shall be compared to Jacob’s ladder? 467. 

What is the next clause? Is it subordinate or codrdinate? 409. Codrdinate 
with what clause. (Name the clause by its verb.) What is the connective? 
410. The verb? 175, IV. Thesubject? 174. Predicative combination? 405. 
Objective combination? 407. What attributive combination? 406. What 
name is applied in 385, VIIL., 360, to an objective relation like that of dream? 
Is cognate objective or factitive object the better name for dream? Why? Is 
dreamed a dream a biblical expression? Gen., xxxvii., 5-10. Is there not tau- 
tology, pleonasm, or verbosity in this clause? 473. 

What is the next clause? Is it subordinate or codrdinate? 409. Substan- 
tive, adjective, or adverbial? 411, III. Completing or extending? 411, IIL. 
An adjunct of place, time, cause, condition, or manner? 411, IIT. What is the 
verb? 175,1V. The subject? 174. The predicative combination? 405. Does 
slept denote momentary or continued action? Why not say J was sleeping? 
255. Why not say while sleeping? Why not say during the season of repose? 
Why not put this clause after dream? 

The next clause? What kind of sentence—declarative, interrogative, im- 
perative, exclamatory, or optative? 404. What kind of combination? 405. 
Is this anadiplosis? 435. 

The next clause? Of what clause is behold the verb? What is its subject? 
380, VIII. What kind of sentence? 404. The clause has the syntax of what 
part of speech? 305. What is the verb in the clause with and? Its subject? 
174. Direct object? 360. Clothed combines with what? What kind of com- 
bination? 406. Rags combines with what? What kind of combination? 407. 
Which word is the sign of this combination? Standing combines with what? 
What kind of combination? 406. Is in a certain place necessary to the sense? 
Is there tautology, pleonasm, or verbosity in the clause? 473. Wht combina- 
tion is in the sign of? What attributive combinations with place? 406. What 
combination is with the sign of? What grammatical equivalent for with his 
face? 412+. What combination is from the sign of? Face+house? 406. 
Does from usually denote an attributive combination? What ellipsis here? 
354, 403. Does from his own house mean from home? Why prefer the former 
expression? What attributive combinations with house? 406. Is his own house 
etymologically an equivalent for his house that he owned? What does book com- 
bine with? What ellipsis with it—wwith, or having, or who had, or being? 354, 
43. Why so? What ellipsis between book and hand? What combination is 
to the sign of? What does and connect—two sentences, or like parts of the 
same sentence? 401. Supply an ellipsis after and so that it may connect two 
‘sentences! What attributive combinations with burden? 406. Burden is 
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parsed like what preceding word? Upon is the sign of what combination— 
burden+back, or borne+back? Is upon his back equivalent to an adjective or 
to an adverb? Are the traits mentioned in a natural order—(1,) clothed, (2,) 
standing, (3,) facing, etc.? Why repeat J dreamed at the beginning of this sen- 
tence? 435. Is it a poetical form? (Compare Longfellow’s Hiawatha.) What 
grammatical equivalent to incorporate it in the next clause? Would not J saw 
én my dream be better? Grammatical equivalent for clothed with rags? 412+. 
Why not say ragged? Prov., xxiii, 21. What is the metaphorical sense? 
Isaiah, Ixiv., 6. @Vhat is the rhetorical effect o* in a certain place? 473. Is not 
place repeated too often? Amend the language, or defend it! Metapliorical 
sense of face from his own house? Luke, xiv., 33. What book is in his hand? 
Metaphorical sense of burden upon his back? Psalm xxxviii., 4. What danger 
from frequent ellipsis? 470. Can you supply, or omit, or alter ahy words so-as 
add to the perspicuity or liveliness of the sentence? 470+. 

What is the next clause? What kind of sentence—declarative, interroga- 
tive, imperative, exclamatory, or optative? 404. What kind of combination? 
405. 

What is the next clause? Is it subordinate or codrdinate? 409. Codrdinate 
with what clause? (Name it by its verb.) Is it copulative, adversative, dis- 
junctive, or casual? 410. What is the connective? 410. The verb? 175, 
IV. The subject? 174. By what figure is the subject omitted? 354. What 
is the rhetorical effect of ellipsis? 403. What direct object? 360. What rela- 
tion has him to open? Why is the subject of the infinitive put in the object- 
ive? Is it usually the same when expressed as the object of the preceding 
verb? 388, VI. Government of open? 388, III. Does it complete or extend 
the predicate? 408, I., e. What grammatical equivalent for him open? Which 
note in 370 describes the use of the here?) Why not say that book? What 
does and connect? Read combines with what? What kind of combination? 
408. Read+therein is what kind of combination? 408. Composition of 
therein? Which pronoun is there from? 236. What grammatical equivalent 
for therein containing the pronoun that? 396, VIII. 

Next clause? What kind of clause? 409, 410. Codérdinate with what 
clause? (Name it by its leading verb.) What is the connective? 410. Verb? 
175, IV. Subject? 174. Combination? 405. What is wept from? Is it a 
weak or strong verb? 276. Why not weped? 85-87. 

Next clause? What kind of clause? Subordinate or coérdinate? 409. 
Substantive, adjective, or adverbial? 411. As an adverb it modifies what? 
What kind of abverb? Of place, time, cause, condition, or manner? 411, III., 
2. What grammatical equivalent for as? 412+. Is not while more precise? 
Is it not better? Does read denote continued action? Is not while he was 
readi,.g better? Why not put this clause after wept? What effect on the per- 
spicuity of and trembled? What effect on the anadiplosis? 435. 

Next clause? What kind of clause? 409. Codrdinate with what clause? 
Is the order natural—({1,) wept, (2,) trembled, (3,) cried? What rhetorical 
figure? 444. Which word is the connective? 410. The verb? 175, IV. 
Subject? 174. By what figure is the subject omitted? 354. What rhetorical 
effect has the ellipsis? 403. What. biblical reference here? Acts, xvi., 30+. 
Is it an allusion? 433. 

Next clause? What kind of clause? 409. Codrdinate with what clause? 
The connective? 410. The verb? 175, IV. The subject? 174. What attrib- 
utive combinations with he? 406. Not combines with what? Kind of combi- 
nation? 407. Being combines with what? Kind of combination? 406. Able 
combines with what? Longer combines with what? What combination is to 
the sign of? Does to have its usual meaning as a preposition here? Give a 
grammatical equivalent for able to contain which shall use some other preposi- 
tion? Is contain used now as it is here? What grammatical equivalent for it 
in use now? 412+. What is the biblical idiotism? 1 Corinthians, vii., 9. 
Explain the meaning of contain himself? What does himself mean? What 
does out combine with? Kind of combination? 407. Kind of adjunct? 408. 
What connection of thought between the common meaning of brake and its 
meaning here? What is broken in this case? Connection of thought between 
the common meanings of out and its meaning here? Forth from what does 
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it mean? What combination is with the sign of? Brake+with cry is what 
kind of combination? 407. With cry completes or extends the predicate? 408. 
Is it an adjunct of time, p!ace, mode, or cause? 408. What attributive combi- 
nations with cry? 406. What does saying combine with? Brake+saying is 
what kind of combination? 408. Completing or extending? 408, 2,d. What 
other name for a participle used adverbially? (Gerund, Unabr. Gram., 539, 
VI, 2.) How many abridged sentences in this clause? What grammatical 
equivalents for being, to contain. and saying, will devel“p this clause into four 
clauses? 412+. What rhetorical grounds for preferring the present form? Is 
it favorable to perspicuity? 470-472. To liveliness? 473. 

Next clause? What kind of sentence in form? 404. Direct or indirect in- 
terrogative? 404. In relation to the former clause is this clause subordinate or 
coérdinate ? * Substantive, adjective, or adverb? 411. How is it parsed as a 
substantive? 411, 1, 3. What is its verb? 175,,IV. Subject? 174. Direct 
object? .360. Predicative combination? 405. Objective combination? 407. 
Peculiavity of collocation of what? 361, 386. Of J? 356, 1; 384, 7. What 
grammatical equivalent for shail do containing an infinitive with to? 271, 3. 
Analyze shall do; parse shall alone! 271, III. Does it here have its primitive 
sense of ought? 256, 272. State its precise meaning! In what mode is do 
when parsed separate from shail? 389. Is this the objective or gerundial infin- 
itive? 389, 263. Whence is this language drawn? Acts, ii., 37; xvi., 30. 

Synoptical. How many verbs in the active voice are found in the extract 
now analyzed? How many in the passive voice? What is the rhetorical 
effect of the active as compared with the passive? Which makes the actor 
more prominent? Is the actor necessarily mentioned at all with the passive? 
Is the management of the verbs in this passage well suited to lively description ? 
How many nouns in the extract? How many descriptive adjectives? Are 
they noticeably many or few? Would it not embellish the style to use more— 
e. g., “As I walked solitary and alone through the waste howling wilderness of this 
sin-polluted world,” etc.? How many descriptive adverbs? Can you point out 
how more might have been used with good effect? How many personal pro- 
nouns in the extract? Are they noticeably many or few? What is tho 
rhetorical effect of using many? 222, 226, 228. Unabridged Gram, 291+. 
Are they signs of personality and life? Would it not be better to put we for 
J? 226. What is egotism? Is it usually lively? Why? How many inde- 
pendent, coérdinate, and substantive clauses in the extract? How many ad- 
jective and adverbial clauses? What is the rhetorical effect of the substantive 
clause—e. g., “Saying, What shall I do?” compared with the adjective—e. 9., 
“Inquiring as to the duties which he ought to perform?” 473, 474. Why is the 
former more lively than the latter? What connection has this with the remark 
in 474 about conjunctions? How many points can you specify in which Bun- 
yan’s syntax is specially suited to allegorical writing? 

How many words in this extract not of Anglo-Saxon origin? (Certain, place, 
Jace, tremble, able, contain, lamentable, cry.) Is this a large number for good 
English? (See Appendix B.) Do these words contribute their share to the ex- 
pressiveness of the passage? Can you substitute better words from the Anglo- 
Saxon? Are any of them not biblical? Do 43, 61-64, understate the ex- 
pressiveness of the Romanic portion of English? Is the monosyllabic character 
of English (95) inherited from the Anglo-Saxon? Should Bunyan be expected 
to use a very large proportion of Anglo-Saxon words—from his education? 
from his subject? from those for whom he wrote? from his favorite books? 
from any other considerations? 15-22, 42, 43, 59-65. Is Bunyan’s diction 
(his words and phrases) drawn from the Bible? Is this a merit? Why? 
What intrinsic merits has the language of the English Bible? Is it made more 
perspicuous by early familiarity? What of its associations? How many par- 
ticulars can you specify in which Bunyan’s diction is specially adapted to an al- 
legory like the Pilgrim’s Progress? Does Bunyan use any poetical forms? 
What one is found in “I walked through the wilderness of this world?” 491. 
What in the repetition of J dreamed? (Compare Longfellow’s Hiawatha.) Isa 
peculiar regular recurrence of accent to be found in the prose of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress? Can you give striking examples of it? What kind of meter is tho 
following extract? 522. 
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“So they went up to the Mountains, to behold the gardens and orchards, 

The vineyards and fountains of water; where also they drank and washed 
themselves, 

And did freely eat of the vineyards. Now there were on the tops of those 
Mountains, 

Shepherds feeding their flocks; and they stood by the highway-side. 

The Pilgrims therefore went to them, and leaning upon their staffs, 

As is common w'th weary pilgrims, when they stand to talk with any by 
the way, 

They ask-ed, Whose Delectable Mountains are these? 

And whose be the sheep, that feed upon them ?” 

(The length of these lines is determined by the sense; both halves of the line 
usually cut a foot. The incorrect punctuation is copied as showing perception 
of the meter. As dactylic hexameters the first two verses would be:— 

So’ they went | up’ to the | Mountains ¢ t’ be | hold’ the | gar’dens and | 

orch‘ards, the 

Vine'yards and | foun'tains of | wa'ter; ¢ where | al’so they | drank’ and | 

wash’ed them-) 

Does the dactylic cadence run throughout the Pilgrim’s Progress? Is it 
specially suited to this kind of writing? What likeness in Homer's, Goethe's, 
Longfellow’s use of it? What likeness to the alliterative meters of the North? 
491. What of the capacity of English for dactylic meter in view of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress? Was Bunyan a maker of rhymes and verses? Did he write 
any dactylic verses? Or know any thing of the classic meters? Was he a true 
poet? Ifso, why did he not write better verses? 

In Bunyan, the author aims to bring up the subject of Syntax—Grammatical 
Equivalents—Rhetorical Forms—Historical Elements. 

In Milton, he adds to the above Punctuation—Poetical Forms—Epic Art. 

In Shakspeare, he adds to both Etymology of Pronouns—Pronominal Ele- 
ments—Instructive Forms—Dramatic Art—Creative Power of Language. 

In Spenser, he adds Derivation—Romance of Chivalry—Spenserian Stanza. 

In Chaucer, Phonetic Elements—Orthographic Elements—Historical” Ele- 
ments—Criticism of Uncertain Texts. 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF PROF. SAMUEL PORTER. 

“T agree with you entirely in postponing a philological study of the English 
language until the pupil has been inspired with the love and acquired the habit 
of appreciative reading. Prior to, as well as parallel with a historical study of 
the language, I too would advise a good degree of familiarity with the biography 
of the great writers of different periods, the practice of original composition, and 
the lexical analysis of words—that is, the tracing out of their several meanings 
and applications developed one from another, with illustrations of each, by way 
of examples, original or borrowed, to such extent as to make the principles of 
lexicography understood. Important words in reading-lessons should have their 
meaning explained and referred to the proper lexical head by the pupil. 

While I would begin by working backward from the present era, I would, as 
early as the last year of the high school course, have the advanced pupils enter 
on a critical study of the historical development of our own language and its 
literature—and in the following order:—(1.) The Anglo-Saxon. (2.) Wycliffe 
and Chaucer. (3.) Tyndale, Latimer, and More. (4.) Shakspeare. (5.) Mil- 
ton, &c. I would not include Spenser in a philological course, because his dic- 
tion is not characteristic of any one period, and especially not of his own age. 
Wycliffe and Tyndale should by all means be included. Before entering on 
Chaucer, the Ormalum might be read, and copious extracts from Anglo-Saxon 
authors should not only be studied carefully, but committed to memory.” 
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APPARATUS. 


In addition to che necessary furniture of a school, such as seats, desks, 
and other fixtures and articles required for the accommodation of pupils 
and teacher, and the order and cleanliness of the premises, every school- 
room should be furnished with such apparatus as shall enable the teacher 
to employ the hand and eye of every pupil in illustration and experiment, 
so far as may be practicable and desirable in the course of instruction 
pursued in the school. It is therefore important, in the internal arrange- 
ment of a school-house, to have regard to the safe-keeping, display, and 
use of such apparatus as the grade of the school, for which the house is 
intended, may require. A few suggestions will therefore be made on 
these points, and in aid of committees and trustees in selecting apparatus. 

1. In a large school, and in schools of the highest grade, there will be 
need of a separate apartment appropriated to the safe-keeping of the 
apparatus, and in some departments of instruction, for the proper use of 
the same. But in small schools, and as far as practicable in all schools, 
maps, diagrams, and other apparatus, should be in view of the school at 
all times. 

This will not only add to the attractions of the school, and make the 
school-room look like a workshop of education, but will awaken a desire 
in the pupils to know the uses of the various articles, and to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and principles which can thus be seen, heard, or 
handled. 

2. Such articles as are liable to be injured by dust, or handling, must 
be provided with an appropriate room, or a case of sufficient size, having 
glazed and sliding doors, and convenient shelves. 

The doors should not be glazed to the floor, on account of liability to 
breakage, and also to admit of drawers for maps and diagrams, and a 
closet for such articles as may be uninteresting or unseemly to the eye, 
although useful in their place. 

The shelves should be movable, so as to admit of additions of larger 
or smaller specimens of apparatus, and also of such arrangement as the 
varying tastes of different teachers may require. 

3. There should be a table, with a level top, and capable of being made 
perfectly firm, unless the teacher’s desk can be so, for the teacher to place 
his apparatus on, when in use. 

4. The apparatus of every school-room sheuld be selected with refer- 
ence to the grade of schools to which it is appropriated, and in Primary 
and District schools in particular, should be of simple construction and 
convenient for use. 

5. As far as practicable, the real object in nature and art, and not a 
diagram, or model, should be secured. 
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The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, but it may 
help to guide committees in their search after apparatus. 


ARTICLES INDISPENSABLE IN SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE. 


A clock. 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher’s ntiom or the floor of the recitation room. 

As much blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A Yea of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing explanations; 
and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupils. 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more mova- 
ble stands or supporters, 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cath, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

a inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 

A slate, iron-bound at the corners, covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, county, and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall. 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid; as a 
foot-rule, a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, &c., for the ex- 
ercise of the eye and hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 


Apparatus FOR A Primary or Districr Scnoou. 
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Allen’s Education Table will be found very useful in teaching the ey 
Spelling, Reading, and Arithmetic, to little children at home, and Pri- 
marv Schools. 
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Allen’s Epucation Tastr consists of a board or table, along the centre of 
which are horizontal grooves, or raised ledges forming grooves between them, 
that connect with perpendicular grooves or compartments on the sides, in 
which are inserted an assortment of movable blocks, on the face of which are 
cut the letters of the alphabet, both capitals and small, the nine digits and 
cipher, and all the usual pauses and signs used in composition and arithmetic. 

he letters, figures and signs are large, so as to be readily recognized by all 
the members of a large class, and from even the extremity of a large schoo:- 
room, and are so assorted and arranged as to be easily slid from the perpendic- 
ular grooves or compartments into the horizontal grooves, and there combined 
into syllables, words and sentences, or used in simple arithmetical operations. 
When the lesson in the alphabet, spelling, reading, composition, or arithmetic, 
is finished, the blocks can be returned to their appropriate places. 

The experience of many teachers in schools of different grades, and of man 
mothers at home, (the God-appointed school for little children, next to whic 
should be ranked the well organized Primary School, with a bright, gentle, 
affectionate and patient female teacher, ) has demonstrated that by accustoming 
the child, either individually, or in a class, to select letter by letter, and move 
them from their appropriate case to the centre of the board, and there combin- 
ing them into syllables and words, a knowledge‘of the alphabet, and of words, 
is acquired in a much shorter time and in a much more impressive and agree- 
able manner, than by any of even the best methods now pursued. 

All of the advan derived from the method of dictation, and the use of the 
slate and blackboard, in teaching children the alphabet, spelling, ——- and 
the use.of capital letters and pauses, as well as the elementary principles of 
arithmetic, such as numeration, addition, subtraction, &c., can be secured by 
the introduction of this Table into our Primary and District Schools. 
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A Moveable Black-board, or prepared black surface ot eonsitlerable extent, is 
indispensable. . aoe 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back a 
little from the perpendicular, and along the lower edge there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb’s-skin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface of the board. 


Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
unless they are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 


By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another. [t is equally 
well _ to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

Ff Under side of the 
swinging board, sus- —f}4 

nded by rule-joint 

inges, when turned u 
painted black or dar 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swu 
out to we the Sonat 
when a sloping desk is 

uired, 

c Folding brackets 
to — the swinging 
board when a bench or 
flat table is required. 
eeee Uprights attached to the wail. 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup- 
Leet by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receive 2 

\inkstands, and deposit 
pat slate, pencil, chalk, 





























_™m Surface of swing. ‘ 

i when let |s- " 

down. “ - - GR. Fin 
1 Surface of form or 

bench. = g | 


When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 


A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cut (Fig. 3 
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A movable stand to support a blackboard 
may be made like a painter’s easel, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut. 

a, Pins for board to rest on. ¢, Hinge or 

a joint to the supporting legs, which are braced 
y hook 4, and may be folded up, and the stand 
put away inacloset. A stand of this kind is 
convenient to display outline and other maps, 
reading lessons and other diagrams. 


A large movable blackboard may be made as represented in the 
accompanying cut. An upright frame, 
strongly braced by cross-pieces (a) is in- 
serted into the feet (4,) or horizontal su 
ports having eastors, on which the whole 
may be rolled on the floor. Within 
rooves on the inside of this upright 
rame is a smaller frame (c) hung by a 
cord which passes over a pulley (¢,) and 
is so balanced by weights, concealed in 
the upright parts, as to admit of being 
raised or lowered conveniently. Within 
this inner frame is hung the blackboard 
on pivots, by which the surface of the 
— can be inclined from a perpendic- 
ar. 














A cheaper movable frame, with a blackboard suspended on a pivct, 

P ' can be made as represented in the 
lower diagram. The feet, if made 
as represented in this cut, will be 
liable to get broken. 


Composition for Blackboards. 

Lampblack and flour of emery 
mixed with spirit-varnish. 

No more lampblack and flour of 
emery should be used than are suf- 
ficient to give the required black 
and abrading surface ; and the var- 
nish should contain only sufficient 
gum to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er, and confine the composition to 
the board. The thinner the mix- 
ture, the better. 

The lampblack should first be 
ground with a small quantity of al- 
cohol, or spirit-varnish, to free it 
from lumps. 
= The composition should be appli- 
=== _~—s ed to tlie smoothly-planed surface 
of the board, with a common painter’s brush. Let it become thoroughly 
dry and hard before it is used. Rubit down with pumice-stone, or a piece 
of smooth wood covered with the composition. 

This composition may also be used on the walls. 
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Slate Blackboard. 


In the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the instruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
long are substituted for the ecthenh These slates cost from $2 to $3, 

are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical. 


Plaster Blackboard. 


As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it by mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting iton. The hard finish, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 


Canvas Blackboard. 


Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of black paint, like Winchester’s Writing Charts. One side might, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters claseidied in the 


order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufficient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in music. The oppo- 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 


inches in diameter. 
Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions gn by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. ° 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on; the other to rollthem with. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

he mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side—the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. 

hen the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
they are fit for use. 

n experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 
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We are indebted to Prof. Cook, of Rutgers College, New Jersey, for the follow- 
ing directions for making crayons which he finds, after long trial better for the 
uses of the black-board, than those made after the direction of Prof. Turner, or 
than those imported from Europe. 

Take five pounds of whiting, four pounds of boiled plaster, and water enough to 
make the whole into a moderately thin paste. Mix these thoroughly and quickly. 
This compound will harden in a few minutes, when it may be dried and sawed 
into crayons. 

Bolted Paris white is the best whiting, but the common kind may be used if 
care is taken to dry and pulverize it. The plaster used by masons, is sufficiently 

It should be fresh boiled. As it is the hardening ingredient in the com- 
pound, the crayons may be made more or less hard, by slightly increasing or di- 
minishing the amount mentioned above. 

The vessel in which the mixture is made, should be greased before using, to 
prevent adhesion. Any convenient one may be used, but a square or oblong box 
would be found most economieal. The mixture is best dried at a common tem- 
perature ; if artificial heat is used, it should not exceed that of boiling water. 

Crayons made in this way are better than many of those found in market, and 
the materials from which they are made are both cheap and common. The square 
form, produced by sawing, is better for writing than the round. 


Plaster Black Wall. 


The following directions may be safely followed in making plaster black wall. 

In the first place, the scretch coat, made with coarse sand, is spread upon the 
laths as usual, and the brown cvat follows, being left a little rough under the 
float.” When the brown coat is perfectly dry, the black coat is laid on. 

This is prepared of mason's “ putty” and ground plaster and beach sand, mixed 
in the usual proportions for hard finish. The coloring matter is lamp-black, wet 
with alcohol or whiskey, forming a mixture of the consistency of paste. This is 
mixed with the other ingredients just as they are about to be spread upon the wall. 
The quantity of coloring to be used must be sufficient to make a black surface ; 
the sufficiency being determined by experiment—no rule can be given. An in- 
telligent mason can very soon try experiments so as to insure success. It is to be 
remembered that the black surface requires much more working with the smooth- 
ing trowel than ordinary white finish. It should be finished by being softly 
smoothed with a wet brush. When perfectly dry, it is nearly as hard as slate, and 
almost as durable, if carefully used. Great care should be taken not to put in too 
much lamp-black. 

In building a new school-house it would be well to have a belt of this black sur- 
face pass entirely around the room, at the proper height. In a common school, 
when small children are to use it, its lower edge should be about two feet from the 
floor, extending thence upward from 3 to 54 feet. Atthe lower edge there should 
be a “ chalk trough,” extending the whole length, made by nailing a thin strip of 
board to the plank, which bounds the black-board, leaving a trough two inches in 
width and depth, in which to place the chalk, brushes, pointers, &c.; this will 
also catch the dust which is wiped from the board. The upper edge should be 
bounded by a simple moulding. 

The best thing for removing the chalk from the board is a brush, made of the 
size of a shoe-brush, with the wooden handle on the back, the face being covered 
with a sheep-skin with the wool on. This removes the chalk at a single sweep, 
without wearing the surface, and without soiling the hand of the operator. Thisis a 
great improvement over a dust-cloth or a sponge. 

In all cases let the board be kept dry ; never allow a pupil to wet the wiper 
when removing the chalk. 

By long use, especially if the surface is ever cleaned with a wet wiper, this kind 
of black-board becomes too smooth and glossy upon the surface ; the chalk passes 
over it without taking effect, and the light is reflected by it. A very simple wash, 
applied with a soft brush, will immediately restore it; this wash is made by dis- 
solving one part of glue, to twe parts of alum in water, so as to make a very thin 
solution. It is well to have the wash slightly colored with lamp-black. Care must 
be taken that this wash do not have too much “ body.” 
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A map exhibitor, consisting of a movable cross, (¢) may be attached to a stand 
or easel, by being let into a ve, cut in the form of a 
5 dove-tail at the back (@) of the easel, just above the part 
a where the movable leg is hinged. To suit the varying 
breadth of maps, the pins or hooks for holding them may 
be made to slide in a groove in the cross or horizontal part 
of the exhibitor. The same contrivance, the sliding hook, 
may be applied to a groove in a board or slip of board, on 
the side or end of the school-room, at the proper elevation, 
for the purpose of displaying maps or charts. 
As ink must be provided in all schools, except those of 
the infant and primary grade, the material and shape of the 
pot or well to hold the ink, and the mode of inserting the same in the desk, and 
covering the mouth or top, so as to exclude dust and prevent evaporation, are 
points of considerable practical importance. 

The inside material or lining should be glass, to prevent the ink being injured 
by corrosion. The conical shape, with a projecting rim slightly inclined towards 
the opening, will be found to have many advantages—such as facilitating its in- 
sertion in the desk, or the tray—the dip of the pen, without touching the side of 
the pot or well—the catching of any excess of ink thrown or jerked back by the 
writer, or thrown out by any sudden jar of the desk. Glass ink wells of various 
patterns can now be obtained at the principal crockery dealers, and are always 
furnished by the manufacturers of first class desks.* 

The ink well should be movable, for convenience of filling and cleansing of 
sédiment, and also for being emptied of ink when not in use, or of being emptied 
or removed, to avoid freezing in winter. 

Each desk should be 
provided with a mova- 
ble ink well, inserted in 
@ cast iron or other me- 
y talic box having a cover, 
the box being set in, an 
firmly to the 
desk. The opening in Ml 
a glass ink well, when 
not in use, will be protected by the lid, and the 
well itself can be removed for convenience in 
== filling, cleansing, and emptying. 


A Tray for Ink Wells, made of tin, of annexed con- 
struction, will be found very useful to collect the wells 
when not in use, or when they are removed for cleansing 
or other purposes. 


A Sponge Boz, for damping sponge without exposing the surface of the water, 
may be constructed after the following drawing from Richson’s 
School Building Guide. To any desk standard (A) attach a 
box (B) lined with lead. On the inside of the box place a sloping 
cover, (C) lined on both sides with lead, having at the lower end 
two rows of perforations, and in the upper a broad slit or open- 
ing. Through this slit pass a strip of woolen list or flannel, one 
end (n) of which shall be in the water and the other extend to the 
perforations in the cover. The water which is taken up by the 
woolen strip, will filter down the inclined plane, and pass again 
into the box through the perforations. The surface of the strip 
will be kept sufficiently wet to damp a sponge without allowing 
the water to be exposed in the box. 


* J. L. Ross, corner of Ivers and Hawkins streets, Boston, has a very neat style of ink well, 
box, and cover, as illustrated on pages Mr. Ross is also the agent of the Cas- 
tleton Slate Company. and can furnish slates planed by machinery to a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, of any required dimensions, from eight feet long by five wide, and three-fourths of an 
inch thick, to any smaller size. 
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The Gonigraph is a small instrument composed of a number of flat rods 
connected by pivots, which can be put into all possible geometrical figures 
that consist of straight lines and angles, as triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, octagons, &c. 


OaoQgc) 


The Sree, represented in the annexed cut, is a most useful in- 
strument. In an oblong open frame, twelve rows of wooden balls, alter- 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment, when fixed to a stand, is about four feet high, the frame being one- 
fourth part broader than it is high. It may be made much smaller, as 
in the cut. When it is used to exercise thechildren in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind, and slides the balls along the wires from 
his left to his right, calling out the number he shifts, as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, shifting first four balls, and then two more. As 
the children are apt to confuse the balls remaining with those shifted, a 
thin board covers half the surface on the side next the children, as marked 
ee centre, so that they see only the balls shifted to the 
open side. , 

















Noumerat Frames. 
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A Sectional Block, to illustrate the extraction of the cube root, 
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Buiocx to mLustrate Cuse Roor. 


—_ this set isa Drawing Slate, designed particularly for young 
pupils. the frame are a set of copies for writing and drawing, which are pro- 
tected from injury in consequence of friction on the desk by cushions made of 
India rubber inserted in each corner. This slate is equally well adapted for the 
older pupils, and for all arithmetical operations, and its use is accompanied with 
less noise than any other form of slate. 

















Drawine Strate, 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
APPARATUS FOR WARMING. 


Tue thorough ventilation, the constant and regular change of the at 
mosphere of a school-room cannot be secured by simply providing flues or 
openings, however judiciously constructed and placed, for the escape of 
the air which has become impure from the process of breathing or other 
causes. These flues will not work satisfactorily, unless a mode of warm- 
ing the room is adopted by which a large supply of pure fresh air, properly 
heated, is flowing in to supply the place of that which is escaping by means 
ofthe flues. Among the various modes of warming school-rooms and public 
halls, which we have seen in full and successful operation, we select a few, 
in addition to those described in other parts of the work, as worthy of the par- 
ticular attention of committees and others, who are looking round for a 
heating apparatus. We shall use the cuts and description by which the 
patentees and venders have chosen to make their several modes of warm- 
ing known to the public, without intending to decide on the relative 
merits of any one mode. 

Cunver’s Hot-Air Furnace. 
PATENTED AND MaNUFACTURED BY CuLverR & Co., 52 Ciirr-stREET, New York. 
Culver’s Hot-Air Furnace, as described in the following diagram and 


explanations, is intended for hard coal, to be set in double walls of brick 
masonry in cellar or basement, below the rooms to be warmed. 


Figure 1. 








. Iron or Brick Ash Pit. 

. Ash Pit door. 

- Pot, or coal Burner, 
with or without soap- 
stone lining. 

. Fire Chamber. 

Lower half of Tubular 

drum. 

. Elliptical tubes. 
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rum. 
. Top of Tubular drum. 
Cap and smoke pipe. 
Fiat Radiator. 
Water bason or evapo- 
rator. 
. Smoke pipe to chimney. 
. Conductors of Hot Air. 
Cold air conductor and 
chamber. 
Feed door. 
. Hot-Air chamber. 
Damper in globe with 
rod attached. 
Pendulum valve for 
cleaning. 
—+ Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents of 
hot or cold air. 
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580 CULVER’S FURNACE. 


Culver & Co. also make, and put up, various sizes uf Portable Furnaces, with 
metallic coverings, suitable for counting rooms, stores, school-rooms and sinall 
houses, warming the rooms in which they stand, as well as others in the same 

ilding, and they can be removed in summer as conveniently as stoves, 
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Figure 2 represents a section of large size Portable Furnace or double cas- 
ings of sheet iron orzinc. Thesame letters for reference are used asin Fig. 1 

Figure 3 represents a smaller size Portable Furnace, with two metal cover- 
ings and an evaporating dish standing upon the top of the drum. 


The peculiarities and advantages of the Furnace are thus set forth: 


1. Its compact, convenient and beautiful form. 

2. Its great durability ; being in all its parts of cast iron, set within walls of 
brick masonry. The pot or burner being whole, is found by experience to be 
more durable than those made of rings or segments, and entirely prevents the 
admission of gas into the hot-air chamber. 

3. The great radiating surfaces of this Furnace exceed those of any other, 
and being nearly all perpendicular, and so arranged as to afford no chance for 
the soot, light coal ashes or dust to collect on the plates and prevent the trans- 
mission of heat through them, for it must be obvious to every thinking mind, 
that if a radiating sartnes is of a zig-zag, or any other form that prevent the 
descent of dust or soot in a perpendicular line, it will certainly collect dust upon 
it, and just so much surface thus covere* ‘s destroyed for radiating purposes, 
and in the same > ig will a greate: consumption of fuel be required to 
produce a given result. 

These furnaces are so constructed that heat acts actively upon those surfaces 
within, and produces the immediate and powertul heating of the cold air that 
is admitted to the outer surface from the atmosphere, through the tubes for that 

urpose. 
. 4. The great economy in the use of fuel, making and controlling more heat 
than by any other process of using it. 

5. The joints of this Furnace are so constructed that the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal cannot open them to admit gas into the hot-air chamber, 
and it can be cleaned of soot and ashes easily, without the necessity of takin 
down or breaking a joint; its action is simple, as easily understood an 
managed as a cylinder stove, and as readily repaired and kept in order, and the 
manner of “removing the deposits” is entirely novel and most efficient. 

6. The constant current of the pure atmosphere into the air chamber, with 
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the evaporation for tempering it to any degree of humidity, gives a fine health- 
ful ventilation, and a soft summer temperature, suited to the most delicate con. 
stitution, and without injury to the building or furniture. 

The above described Air Heaters are manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by Culver & Co., who, when required, set them in double walls of brick 
masonry, with cast iron smoke pipe to chimneys, and conductors of hot air, of 
double cross tin, terminating with registers in the rooms, and secured safely 
from fire by tin or soap-stone linings. 


Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 represents patterns of scroll work Registers manufactured by Culver 
& Co., and put in with their furnaces if desired. The registers have valves 
under the surface, which are easily controlled by means of the star centers. 
They can be used for ventilating purposes as well as for admitting warm air. 


The following directions are given in Culver & Co.’s Circular for the 
use of their Furnace. 


Directions ror Use.—In kindling the fire, the valve should be opened b 
drawing out the Damper Rod R, so as to let the smoke pass directly throug 
smoke pipe M to chimney. 

Shavings, pine wood, or charcoal, should be thrown into the pot or coal burner 
C, and when well ignited, put in about half a hod of coal, and as soon as it also 
becomes ignited, fill the pot two thirds full of coal, and push the damper R partly 
in, so as to regulate the draught and heat as may benecessary. The valve ma 
be entirely closed, if need be, so as to retain the heat, making it to pass heoush 
the Flat Radiator K. 

In moderate weather, when little heat is wanted, put two shovels full of ashes 
on the centre of the fire, and by regulating the draught, you can make one fire 
last 24 hours without any alteration; and when you wish to renew the fire, 
poke out a portion of the ashes, and put on fresh coal, without turning the grate, 

In cold weather, however, to secure a brisk fire, the crank should be turned 
80 as to empty the pot entirely of ashes, and commence a new fire at least once 
in 24 hours. 

When there is too much heat generated, the ash-pit door, B, should be closed 
entirely, and the damper rod partly drawn out, and if this is not sufficient, the 
Register in feed-door Pusey be opened; the heat in the different rooms may be 
regulated by opening or closing the Registers ; all the Registers however should 
never be diced at the same time, unless the water door is opened to let out the 

air. 

The cold-air sonductor, O, should always be open when the Furnace is in 
Operation. 
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Cuizson’s Ain WarRMING AND VENTILATING Furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured by Gardner Chilson, Boston, 





The construction of the Air- Warming and Ventilating Furnace was projected 

the inventor, to obviate the serious, if not fatal, objections, so generally 
made, to the use of furnaces for warming apartments, where a fresh, healthful 
atmospheric air is required. From long experience in putting up furnaces, in 
which coal was consumed in deep iron pots, and the air which they warmed was 
made to pass over a large extent of iron surface, made and kept red-hot, he 
found that the occupants of the rooms thus warmed, complained that the air 
was not unfrequently filled with the gases of the burning cval, and was at all 
times dry and stagnant, causing, especially to persons of a nervous tempera- 
ment, disagreeable sensations to the whole system, such as dizziness of the 
head, headache, inflammation of the eyes and lungs, dryness of the lips and 
skin, &c. He found, too, by his own experience and observation in the manu- 
facture and use of furnaces of this kind, that there was an unnecessary con- 
sumption of coal, when burnt in deep, straight and narrow pots, causing the 
coal to melt and run to cinders, and at the same time burning out the pots, and 
loosening the joints of the furnace, by which the deadly gases escaped into the 
air-chambers, and hence into the apartments above. These objections, both on 
the score of health and expense, the inventor claims that he has thoroughly ob- 
viated in his Air- Warming and Ventilating Furnace, and at the same time pre- 
served all the advantages heretofore realized from this mode of warming build- 
ings. The advantages of the Furnace are— 

1. The fire-pot is constructed on the most. economical and philosophical 
rinciples. It is broad and shallow,—at least twice as broad and one third as 
eep as the common fire-pot ;—is one third smaller at the bottom than at the 

top, and is lined with fire-brick or soap-stone. Thus the fire-bed is deep enough 
to keep the coal well ignited with a slow but perfect combustion, while the en- 
tire heat from the fuel is given out to act upon the radiating surface alone and 
the fire-pot can never become red-hot, and does not require renewal. This 
plan for burning coal is original with the inventor, and has met with universal 
—. “ 

. The radiating surface is large, and so placed that it receives the immedi- 


ate and natural action of the heat, and at the same time imparts its heat in the 
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most direct and uniform manner to the fresh air from without, witavut suffering 
waste by absorption from the outer walls of the air-chamber. 

3. The air-chamber is large, and the fresh air is admitted and nym a 
so readily and uniformly that no portion of the radiating surface can ever be- 
come overheated ; and a delightful summer temperature is maintained in the 


rooms. 

4. The joints of the furnace are so constructed, that, even if the iron-work 
was liable, like other furnaces, to crack from extreme expansion, by being over- 
heated, (which it is not,) the gas from the burning coal cannot escape into the 
air-chamber. 

5. There are no horizontal inner surfaces on which dust and soot can gather, 
which - not, at the same time, clean themselves, or admit of being easily 
cleane 

6. The grate in the fire-pot is so constructed, that the ashes can be easily de- 
tached, and the combustion facilitated. 

7. It has stood all the test which sharp rivalry and the most severe philosophi- 
cal practical science could apply to it, and has thus far accomplished all that 
its inventor promised, and when tried in the same building with other fur- 
aces, has uniformly received the preference. 


Dr. Bell, Superintendent of the McLean Asylum for the Insane, who has 
given this whole subject his particular attention, in his Essay on the Practical 
Methods 1 Remar oe | Buildings, published in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society for 1848, remarks as follows : 

“The character of any variety of the hot-air furnace is measured, in my 
judgment, by the simplicity of its construction, its non-liability to be brought 
to an undue degree of heat in any part and its ready receipt and emission of 
air. That made by Mr. Gardner Chilson, of Boston, with an air-chamber of 
brick, and an interspace of two or three feet in width, appears to me to combine 
all the essentials attainable of this mode of heating air, more fully than any 
other which has fallen under my observation.” 


In 1847, the School Committee of Boston sanctioned, by a unanimous vote, 
the introduction of this furnace into the new school-houses to be erected in 
that city, on the recommendation of a sub-committee, to which the whole sub- 
ject of warming and ventilating the school-rooms had been referred. The fol- 
Sonia is the recommendation referred to. 

“Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship; but are 
ali, so far as we can judge, inferior, in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
superior to all others, 

tis simple in its structure, easily managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire-place is broa 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
poner safe and durable, but modifies very materially the usual effect of the 
re upon the iron pot, 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air-chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the furnace 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 

rocess commences as soon as the temperature is raised even a single d . 
The outer walls remain cold ; the floor above is not endangered, and the whole 
bnilding is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 
delightful.” 

This Ventilating Furnace may be seen in the Mayhew, Dwight, Hancock, 
Boylston, Bowdoin, and Ingraham school-houses, in Boston; also in several 
new schwl-houses in Cambridge, Roxbury, Dorchester, Springfield, in the 
Blinu Asyium and House of iatentry, South Boston, and in hundreds of pri- 
vaie houses in Boston and its vicinity. 
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Dreections ror Serrinc Cartson’s Patent Furnace. 


In locating the furnace, choose a situation as equidistant from the registers as 
possi sle, so that the pipes may be of nearly equal length, and branch from two or 
more sides of the furnace. 

Secure a proper foundation, by leveling the ground on which the furnace is to 
rest; and dig down a few inches preparatory to a foundation of brick work, which 
should cover two inches larger than the outer walls. Should the ground be soft 
or spongy, fill it with gravel or hard coal ashes; if it prove necessary from the 
lowness of the cellar to sink the base of the ash-pit below its surface, excavate a 
trench of corresponding depth, the width of which shall be that of the recess in 
the walls, and project out about three feet. Commence the walls as shown in the 


ground plan, figure 1. 
Figure 1—Ground Plan. 
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A A—Outer Walls. 
B B B—Space, between outer and inner Walls, two inches at nearest point. 
© C C C—Inner Wall. 
D—Brick covering over Cold Air Channel. 
E—Brick covering or floor from large Entrance Door. 
F f F F—tIron Trench Plates. 
G G G—Three four-inch Brick Piers, support under Trench Plates. 
H H—Space between Trench Plates and base of Fire Pot, for ingress of Cold Air. Four and 
a half inches for Nos. 3 and 4: five inches for No. 5; six inches for No. 6. 
I—Cast iron Ash-Pit, or Base to Furnace. 
J—Cold Air Channel. 
K—Set back, or recess in front Wall; for Nos.3 and 4, thirty-three inches wide inside, and 
eight inches deep. For Nos. 5 and 6, thirty-seven inches wide, and twelve inches deep. 
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The outer wall should be four inches in thickness; that of the inner, eight 
inches from the base to the trénch plates, and four inches above—made in the 
form of a circle, of such diameter as shall leave a space of two inches between it 
and the outer wall at the nearest point. Make the recess in the walls front of the 
door as shown by ground plan, No. 1, and of the dimensions described under 
same plan. Apertures must be made in the base of the inner wall, as shown in 
plan No. 1, to give the cold air free ingress into the space between the walls, 
and carry off the heat radiated from the inside wall into the perforated hot air 

ipe, and also to prevent the outer wall becoming hot and heating the cellar, caus- 
far wate of best, dunage t v les, ete. 

After the foundation has reached the height of the furnace base, the cold 
air channel, which is constructed to conduct the‘air directly to the space be- 
tween the inner wall and the cast iron ash-pit, should be covered by means of 
iron bars overlaid with brick. 


Figure 2—Sectional View. 


a 
Size or Brick Work. 
No. 3—5-8 by 5-8, outside. | No. 5—6-6 by 6-6, outside. 


“ 4—6 feet by 6 feet; outside. “ 6-7 feet by 7 feet, outside. 


Outside Wails, four incnes thick, for all sizes. 
Inside Walls, eight inches thick, all sizes, to Trench Plates, and four inches above. 
oa Sane, eight inches high and two wide. in base of inner wall, for the passage of 
Size or Coty Ain Cuannets. 
No. Equivalent to = square inches, inside 


oy “ 325 “ “ “ 
“ “ 400 “ “ - 
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The entrance or man-hole door, should be built in the outer wall, as shown 
by ground plan, letter E, and a corresponding Spening in the inner wall, for 
the purpose of entrance. On a level with the base, a covering, similar to that of 
the cold air channel, should be placed between them and the open space between 
—_ closed with brick, that the heat from the chamber may not escape through 

openings. 

Construct the inner wall, as shown in the sectional view, No. 2, allowing its line to 
follow outward, somewhat in the shape of the pot, for four or five courses, grad- 
ually epee bys withix. two inches of the outside wall; from this point carry it 
uprightly to level of the dome plate ; then commence to draw in or decrease 
its size in the form of an arched cone, of such sweep, that when opposite the 
annular chamber, or ring of the furnace, it shall have a space of four inches 
between ; carry this arched-shaped wall from eight to twelve inches above the 
furnace, according to its size, then place iron bars across covered with brick ; finish 
by thoroughly and smoothly plastering the walls inside. 

The outer walls are to be carried up as represented in the drawing, partially 
arched, and covered like the others; after the mason work has reached the height 
from which it is desired to carry the hot air pipes through the walls, place the ends 
even with the inner wall, and build them into it. 

Also build in casings of sheet iron or tin in front of the clearing-out pipe 
and funnel, through both walls—two inches larger than the pipe, running through 
them ; the ends outside are of course to be stopped with caps, in one of which a 
hole is made to admit the funnel. 

The hot air pipes should be conducted from the highest point of the inner 
wall, as in sectional view, through the arch of the brick work; from which 
point they should gradually rise to the registers in the floor, always keeping in 
view the fact that the nearer the pipes can be carried to a perpendicular line from 
the wall of the furnate to the apartment above, the more readily and economically 
is heat obtained. 

The size of the pipes and registers, and their general disposition, is a matter re- 
quiring the best judgment of the mechanic under whose supervision they come, 
and are determined by the size, position, and distance of the apartment from the 
furnace, and can not be subject to any fixed rule; as in two rooms of the same 
dimensions, we often use pipes and registers of different size, owing to their near- 
ness or distance from the furnace in a horizontal line—their height above the 
basement—the relative position of other pipes, the purposes for which the rooms 
are to be used, and the amount of heat required, &c., &c. Asa general rule, 
however, in rooms upon the first floor, whose dimensions are equal to fifteen feet 
square, and of ordinary height, use an eight-inch pipe, and registers eight by 
twelve inches; twenty feet square, ten-inch pipe, registers nine by fourteen inches; 
twenty-five feet square, twelve-inch pipe, registers ten by sixteen, or twelve by 
nineteen inches. For halls of ordinary size, use register nine by fourteen ; ten- 
inch pipe. Adopt the same scale in rooms of different capacity. 

If pipes or hot air tubes are carried into apartments above those of the first 
floor, they should be two inches smaller in size, than those used in rooms of the 
same capacity below ; so that, should a lower room require a pipe of ten inches in 
diameter #that above would be eight inches, and still higher, six inches ; supposing 
each room to be of the same size, and directly above the first. 

In all hot air pipes that go above the first floor, a damper should be placed near 
the exit from the furnace, and kept closed when not in use, in order to economize 
the heat that would otherwise fll the pipes when the registers are closed. 

It is often expedient to heat two adjoining rooms separated by a partition; in 
which case, it is our custom to use but one pipe for both; bringing it up to the 
partition, and placing a T or horizontal pipe across the top, projecting each side, 
into which registers are to be inserted, of a size corresponding with the rooms. 

In double parlors, or rooms connected by sliding or folding doors, we usually 
place but one register, near their common opening, in case it is intended to use 
both apartments at once. 

In many instances, it is required to heat rooms not in a direct line of communi- 
cation from the furnace, and in which it seems difficult to introduce pipe without 
marring the building, or exposing them to view in their passage through other 
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room. In such cases an ingenious mechanic will generally surmount the appar- 
ent difficulty by taking advantage of closets, spaces between partitions, chimney 
pieces, & -., or, if either are impracticable, by carrying the pipes upright through 
the corner of the room and hiding its unsightly appearance by finishing in front 
with wood, painting it in representation of a column, or in such a manner as will 
best suit the style of the apartment. Asa rule, however, we do not carry pipes 
above the first floor, — it is designed to heat an apartment for use during the 
day, as the heat from the hall register will keep the chambers comfortably warmed 
by leaving the doors opened. 

The smoke pipe should be carried directly to the nearest flue, and should it be 
necessary to carry it horizontally to a considerable distance, surround it by a 
casing, or pipe of tin, three inches larger in diameter than the smoke pipe itself, 
and the waste heat that radiates from the smoke pipe, may be used to warm any 
adjoining apartment, by continuing a hot air pipe into the room and inserting 8 
funnel register which we manufacture for that purpose. 

The cold ais box should be constructed of wogd, smooth-planed inside and out. 
x. opening should be from the north or west side of the building ; carry it along 
the ceiling to the furnace, then drop it perpendicularly down to the base of the 
cold air out This box should contain a damper or slide, which in very cold 
weather, or when the fire is first kindling, can be partially closed ; but so ar- 
ranged that it shall never entirely shut out the air. 

In speaking of a wooden cold air box, we do not by any means consider it im- 
perative that this material should be used in its construction, as we often conduct 
the air in a brick trench covered with flat stones, smoothly plastered and thor- 
pm cemented, below the level of the ground. This method, when the cellar 

y, has the advantage of permanence, and occupies no room ; but it is an ad- 
ditional expense which all are not willing to incur, and is not reckoned in making 
furnace estimates. 

Perforate one or two of the hot air pipes with holes, two inches in diameter, in 
the part which goes between the walls, for the purpose of carrying off the heat 
that is collected in the space between. 

If the cellar is wet, carry out the base on which the walls are to stand one 
foot larger than the walls themselves ; use hydraulic or Roman cement in its con- 
struction ; lay the brick two courses, and place a liberal supply of cement between ; 
then, after the furnace walls are erected, carry up a barrier or guard wall from 
the edge of the brick base, a few inches above the level of the ground, and fill the 
intervening space between the barriers and the outer furnace wall with cement or 
clay ; adopt also the same precaution around the trench ; in fact, form a complete 
casing of brick, thoroughly cemented, all round the base of the furnace, which 
will prove a sufficient guaranty from water. 

In public halls, or buildings where but a single register is required, carry up 
the inside wall to a perfect arch and lead the hot air pipe directly from the top, 
and use a hot air grate without valves, of the following sizes :— 


No. 3 Farnaces—Grates 22 inches in diameter, and Hot Air Pipes 18 inches in diameter 
“ 4 “ “ 24 “ “ “ “ “ 21 cr “ 


“ 5 “ “ 238 “ “& “ “ 24 “ “ 


“ 6 “ “ go « “ “ “ «gq« ® “« 


It is frequently desirable to have square or parallelogram shaped grates instead 
of round ; when this is the case, use those sizes where capacity in square inches 
will be equivalent to those given above. 

In speaking of grates without valves, we wish it especially understood, that in 
no instance where but a single pipe is taken from the furnace, should registers 
with valves be used, or dampers placed in the hot air pipes; but the amount of 
beat required, should be regulated by the fire itself; or, if an outlet be deemed 
expedient, carry it off by means of another pipe, into an adjoining apartment. 
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GARDNER CHILSON of Boston, has just completed and patented in Ameri- 
ca, England, and France, his new invention—THE “ CONE” FURNACE—and 
asks the special attention of those about erecting or remodeling buildings, as weil 
as dealers in Hot Air, Steam, or Hot Water Furnaces, and all interested in Steam 
Power, to carefully examine this invention, which entirely changes the principle 
and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another and a new principle, and 
obviating all former objections to their use. 

This invention as applied to hot air furnaces, is represented by the cut as a cluster 
of cones, or tapering radiators standing over the fire. The fuel is held in a broad, 
shallow, pan-shaped fire pot, and lined with soapstone, firebrick, or iron staves. The 
series of cones are larger at their base, and terminate in small apertures or vents 
at their taps, where they unite with the annular chamber, which is the only escape 
for the smoke and gas which passes up through them all at the same time. 

It will readily be understood by every intelligent mind that the whole products 
of combustion in the form of smoke and gas are suspended directly over the fire, 
confined or compressed into the tapering cones and there continually exposed to 
the direct action of the rays of heat and light from the fire, (this heat and light is 
brought to a focus at the top of each cone, not unlike the action of the sun on the 
sun glass,) causing the smoke and gases to become intensely heated and thorough- 
ly consumed ; and the heat to be continually impinging or bearing against the 
tapering surface of the cones or radiators. By this operation the formerly wasted 
smoke and gases lost in chimneys, is made equally available for heating purposes 
with the fuel itself. 


99 and 101 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
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' Cumson’s Coat Ventitatine Scuoon Sroves. 

The Boston Ventilating Stove, Fig. 1, designed and patented by Dr. Clark, and 
Chilson’s Patent Trio Portable Furnace, Fig. 2, are composed of a cylinder of sheet- 
iron, inclosing a fire-chamber which is lined with soapstone, or fire-brick, and is 
so made as to present a large amount of radiating surface. The air to be warmed, 
is introduced beneath the fire-chamber by a flue from out of doors, and passing up, 
and around the heated surface, flows directly into the room, or into pipes to be 
communicated into other departments, as indicated by the arrows in the above 
drawings These stoves and furnaces are intended to burn coal. 


Fig. 1. 





Cuson’s Woop Ventitatine Stove. 
Mr. Chilson has also patented a plan of stove for burning wood, Fig. 3, by which 
‘he air is introduced by a flue beneath the stove, and is warmed by circulating 
hrough cast-iron tubes, which constitute the sides and ends of the stove. 
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CHILSON'S VENTILATING WOOD STOVE. 
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Morr’s Ventitatine Scuoot-StTove, FoR BURNING WOOD OR COAL. 


Patented and Manufactured by J. L. Mort, 264 Water-street, N. Y. 


By this stove the room is warmed by conducting a supply of moderately 
heated pure air from without, as well as by direct radiation from the upper por- 
tion of the stove. 





. Air Chamber, for coal or 
‘ood 


wood. 

. A revolving grate with a 
cam process, by which the 
ashes are easily detached 
and made to drop into the 
ash-pit below. 

. Ash-Pit, by which also the 
draft can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tight. 

. Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from 
without is admitted under 
and around the stove, and 
circulates in the direction 
indicated by the arrows. 




















This, and all stoves designed to promote ventilation by introducing fresh air 
from without, will work satisfactorily only where a flue properly constructed 
is provided to carry off the air which has become impure fiom respiration. 
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AN ACT DONATING PUBLIC LANDS TO THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES 
WHICH MAY PROVIDE COLLEGES FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there be granted to the several States, 
for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, an amount of public land, to be appor- 
tioned to each State, a quantity equal to thirty thousand acres for each senator 
and representative in Congress to which the States are respectively entitled by 
the apportionment under the census of eighteen hundred and sixty: Provided, 
That no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land aforesaid, after being sur- 
veyed, shall be apportioned to the several States in se@gtions or subdivisions of 
sections, not less than one-quarter of a section; and whenever there are public 
lands in a State subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, the quantity to which said State shall be entitled shall be se- 
lected from such lands within the limits of such State, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby directed to issue to each of the States in which there is not 
the quantity of public lands subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre to which said State may be entitled under the pro- 
visions of this act, land scrip to the amount in acres for the deficiency of its dis- 
tributive share; said scrip to be sold by said States and the proceeds thereof 
applied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and for no other use or 
purpose whatsoever: Provided, That in no case shall any State to which land 
scrip may thus be issued be allowed to locate the same within the limits of any 
other State, or of any Territory of the United States, but their assignees may 
thus locate said land scrip upon any of the unappropriated lands of the United 
States subject to sale at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents, or 
less, per acre: And provided, further, That not more than one million acres shall 
be located by such assignees in any one of the States: And provided, further, 
That no such location shall be made before one year from the passage of this 
act. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all the expenses of management, su- 
perintendence, and taxes from date of selection of said lands, previous to their 
sales, and all expenses incurred in the management and disbursement of the 
moneys which may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the States to which 
they may belong, out of the treasury of said States, so that the entire proceeds 
of the sale of said lands shall be applied without any diminution whatever to 
the purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all moneys derived from the sale of the 
lands aforesaid by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and from the 
sales of land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of the 
United States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks yielding not less than 
five per centum upon the par value of said stocks; and that the moneys so in- 
vested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain for- 
ever undiminished, (except so far as may be provided in section fifth of this 
act,) and the interest cof which shall be inviolably appropriated by each State 
which may take and claim the benefit of this act to the endowment, support, 
and maintenance of at least one college where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in several pursuits and professions in life. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of land and land scrip hereby 
authorized shall be made on the following conditions, to which, as well as to the 
provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several States shall 
be signified by legislative acts :— 

First. If any portion of the fund invested, as provided by the foregoing sec- 
tion, or any portion of the interest thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, 
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be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the State to which it belongs, so 
that the capital of the fund shall remain forever undiminished; and the annual 
interest shall be regularly applied without diminution to the purposes mentioned 
in the fourth section of this act, except that a sum not exceeding ten per centum 
upon the amount received by any State under the provisions of this act may be 
expended for the purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms, whenever 
authorized by the respective legislatures of said States. 

Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection, 
preservation, or repair of any building or buildings. 

Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit of the provisions of 

this act shall provide, within five years, at least not less than one college, as 
described in the fourth section of this act, or the grant to such State shall cease; 
and said State shall be bound to pay the United States the amount received of 
any lands previously sold, and that the title to purchasers under the State shall 
be valid. , 
Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of each col- 
lege, recording any improvements and experiments made, with their cost and 
results, and such other matters, including State industrial and economical statis- 
tics, as may be supposed useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail 
free, y each, to all the other colleges which may be endowed under the provis- 
ions of this act, and also one copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Fifth. When lands shall be selected from those which have been raised to 
double the minimum in price, in consequence of railroad grants, they shall be 
computed to the States at the maximum price, and the number of acres propor- 
tionally diminished. 

Siath. No State, while in a condition of rebellion or insurrection against the 
government of the United States, shall be entitled to the benefit of this act. 

Seventh. No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this act unless it shall 
express its acceptance thereof by its legislature within two years from the date 
of its approval by the President. 

Sro. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip issued under the provisions 
of this act shall not be subject to location until after the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. 

Sec. 7. And’be it further enacted, That the land officers shall receive the same 
fees for locating land scrip issued under the provisions of this act as is now al- 
lowed for the location of military bounty land warrants under existing laws: 
Provided, their maximum compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the governors of the several States to 
which scrip shall be issued under this act shall be required to report annually 
to Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole shall be disposed of, the 
amount received for the same and what appropriation has been made of the 


proceeds. 
Approved July 2, 1862. 








